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Tue Roman villa on Lockleys Estate, Welwyn, was discovered 
accidentally in 1930. On that occasion a small portion of it was 
uncovered; but it was not until 1937 that, by the permission, and 
with the very generous co-operation, of the W elwyn Garden City 
Company, it proved possible to examine the site scientifically. 
The building was completely cleared; and although it was not 
sufficiently well preserved to justify the expense of preservation, 
the Garden City Company have undertaken to keep the site free 
of building, and the complete plan has been laid out on the 
surface in turf and brick. Of the many persons who by their 
help made the excavation possible I can only here record the 
work of Mr. W. R. Hughes, the secretary of the excavation 
committee, who bore the whole burden of the preliminary arrange- 
ments and gave invaluable help in the actual work of excavation 
and later in the preparation of this report; of Mr. A. E. Hick, 
who did nearly all the photography; and of Mr. Clarke, who 
undertook the whole of the surveying. My debt to Dr. Wheeler 
at all stages of the work is so apparent as hardly to need state- 
ment. To Dr. Davies Pryce also, to Mr. K. P. Oakley, and to 
Mr. Derek Allen I am deeply indebted for reporting respectively 
upon the Samian, the foreign stone, and the coins; to Mr. Hawkes 
for much help and advice, particularly in relation to the Colchester 
material; to Miss Kenyon forexamining the fourth-century pottery ; 
to Miss Scott for her collaboration upon many points of detail; 
and to all others who have given me their advice. 

An interim report has already appeared in the Transactions of 
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the St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and Archaeological 
Society, 1937, pp. 131-9. The only major point upon which it 
has been found necessary to modify the views there expressed is 
in the dating of the groups of late pottery found in room 8 and 
in rooms 4 and 5. These were there assigned to the late third 
century, whereas a closer examination now suggests a date in the 
first quarter of the fourth century. 


The Lockleys villa lies on the south-west slope of the hill which 
overlooks the Great North Road at the point where the Welwyn 
By-pass crosses the River Mimram, nearly half a mile east of Old 
Welwyn church (see fig. 1). The site must have been as desirable 
in antiquity as it is now. The present park-like aspect is some- 
what deceptive, for it is due to transplantations undertaken some 
sixty years ago by a former owner. Before his time, and within 
living memory, it ranked as some of the finest barley-land in 
Hertfordshire. The underlying subsoil is chalk, but the surface 
deposits of clay and gravel are as extensive as they are confused, 
and the neighbourhood displays a bewildering range of soils, from 
heavy clay to the lightest of gravels. Thus, while in moister pre- 
historic periods it probably carried a forest sufficiently dense to 
exclude settlement, there were lighter patches to encourage the 
clearance and development which Belgic and Roman agricultural 
methods made possible. 

The determining factor, however, in the establishment of a 
settlement at Welwyn was the presence of a ford, by which suc- 
cessively the Belgic and the Roman roads from St. Albans to 
Colchester crossed the small but marshy River Mimram. The 
celebrated Belgic burial vaults, discovered in 1906,! attest the 
presence here of a Belgic settlement of some importance. The 
site of this settlement has yet to be determined, but every indica- 
tion points to the spur of land which lies behind the church, 
dominating the ford below. At the same time isolated communi- 
ties were penetrating some distance from the road. Mr. W. R. 
Hughes has for some years been collecting every trace of pre- 
historic settlement in the Welwyn area.? Neolithic artifacts are 
to be found in some numbers. But the Bronze Age is represented 
solely by a late hoard of socketed axes discovered at Danesbury in 
1853 (Arch. Fourn. x, 248) and by a spear-head from Tewin; and 
no trace of pre-Belgic Iron Age occupation has yet been found. 
The body of evidence collected by Mr. Hughes is sufficiently 

t Archaeologia, \xiii, 1-30. 

2 A summary is shortly to appear in the Tramsactions of the East Herts. Archaeo- 
logical Society. 
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large to suggest that the Belgic remains do in fact represent the 
re-settlement of an area which had for hundreds of years been 
devoid of effective human occupation. Within the bounds of 
Welwyn Garden City itself two sites were certainly occupied in 
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Fic. 1. Belgic and Roman remains in the neighbourhood of Welwyn (Based 
upon the Ordnance Survey Map, with the sanction of the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office, and upon information supplied by Mr. W. R. Hughes) 





the first century a.p., although in the absence of detailed excava- 
tion it is uncertain whether both date before the Roman Con- 
quest.! A third, the cemetery in Attimore Road, undoubtedly 
contains pre-Claudian fabrics. At Digswell also a considerable 
Roman structure dates at any rate back to the early years of 
the Roman occupation, if not before. In conjunction with the 
evidence obtained from the Lockleys villa these sites are probably 
sufficient to indicate that the first century saw a considerable 
scattering of occupation outwards from the Belgic and Roman 
roads into the surrounding forest-lands. The process was doubt- 
less intensified by the advent of Rome; but it was in part at least 
a pre-Roman movement. 

' In Bessemer Road, large storage-jars akin to fig. 7, no. 29; and on the site of 


the new Secondary School, Common Lane, an occupation-site surrounded by a ditch, 
from which a mass of pre-Conquest Belgic pottery is being recovered. 
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The main Roman settlement at Welwyn clustered round the 
ford. Fig. 1, which is based upon information supplied by Mr. 
Hughes, gives some indication of its extent; and of its character 
it is sufficient to say that it indicates the presence, from Belgic 
times until late in the fourth century, of a flourishing community 
which, despite its close contacts with such romanized centres as 
Verulamium, managed to retain a considerable character of its 
own. 

The site of the Lockleys villa was occupied almost continuously 
throughout the period. During that time five major phases can 
be distinguished, and the buildings associated with each phase 
are described separately in the following sections. There are 
undoubtedly outlying buildings yet to be found. But the area 
covered by the main house was completely cleared down to natural 
ground-level, and in that respect at least the investigation may be 
regarded as having been complete. 


First Periop: Tue First Betcic House 


The first settlement was of a very simple character. Stratified 
beneath the debris which represented the second phase, the main 
Belgic occupation of the site, were the remains of an earlier hut. 
It was partly destroyed by the builders of the first Roman house 
(pl. xx, room 5), but enough remained to show that it consisted 
of a shallow circular depression about 12 ft. in diameter and 
around it a series of small scoops, originally four or five, which 
served as the sockets of some sort of lean-to tent. There was no 
socket for any central post, and the whole structure was of the 
flimsiest. Daub was found, but in small quantities, suggesting 
that skins were perhaps also employed; and stability may have 
been obtained by the use of turf. In any case if this may be taken 
as typical of the huts of the earlier Belgic period, it is hardly 
surprising that they have often eluded discovery. 

On the floor of the hut and in a small associated pit were 
portions of several pots (pp. 356-8, fig. 4), which enable an approxi- 
mate date to be assigned to its occupation. The group will be 
seen to be transitional in character between the pottery found at 
Wheathampstead and that from Prae Wood; and allowing for the 
possibility of local survival of early types, may be assigned approxi- 
mately to the first quarter of the first century a.p. 


SeconD Pertop: Tue Seconp Betcic House 
Overlying the hut, but preceding the earliest of the Roman 
buildings, was a thick layer of humus-like matter (pl. Lxrx, section 
A-B, I, and c—p, 1). In part it did undoubtedly represent the 
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original surface-level (see pl. txv1, 2, below the chalky scatter); 
but the greater part consisted of artificially accumulated material 
containing large quantities of charcoal and pottery and a few 
metal objects. The presence of daub and of a few fragments of 
Roman brick attest the existence of some structure. It was more- 
over clear that the deposit was localized within quite a small area 
beneath the northern end of the succeeding Roman building; 
outside this area it was limited to a sporadic scatter of material. 
It was therefore surprising that, apart from a single shallow gully 
beneath rooms 3 and 4, no trace of any associated building could 
be discovered. The site of the earlier hut had already been sealed 
with a layer of clean gravel before the accumulation took place; 
and even had the later Belgic house been as flimsy as its predeces- 
sor, some trace of the post-holes might reasonably have been 
expected. The possibility of a rectangular wooden building was 
considered during excavation.! Unfortunately the foundations 
of the succeeding Roman building ran so deep as to obliterate 
all possible trace of any post-holes upon the lines of the later walls, 
and this hypothesis could not be tested. A comparison with other 
Belgic sites in this country is not wholly satisfactory; for it is 
among the isolated upper-class houses that we should reasonably 
expect to look for parallels, and of these none has hitherto been 
detected and excavated. For the present the character of the 
second Belgic house at Welwyn must therefore remain a matter 
of guess-work. 

The pottery contained in this level (figs. 5-8) was over- 
whelmingly Belgic in character. Wares foreign to the local Belgic 
tradition were rare, e.g. there is a complete absence of terra rubra, 
and black Belgic dishes were represented by three local imita- 
tions. This scarcity of ‘imported’ pottery from a site which lay 
so close to one of the most important Belgic routes provides a 
reminder that the standards applicable to a metropolitan site such 
as Verulamium do not necessarily apply elsewhere. The mass of 
the pottery is developed directly from the local Belgic tradition, 


' Cf. the early Flavian building, which underlay the later villa at Ditchley 
(C. A. R. Radford, “The Roman Villa at Ditchley, Oxon.’, Oxoniensia, i (1937), 
37-9, fig. 9). On the Continent the earliest farm at Mayen, assigned by the excava- 
tors to the pre-Roman La Téne period, was of this character (Oelmann, ‘Ein gallo- 
rémischer Bauernhof bei Mayen’, Bonner Fahrbiicher, cxxxiii (1928), 51 f.); and 
it is not unreasonable to assume that the increasing continental contacts witnessed 
by the imports of the Augustan period may have familiarized the Belgae with some 
of the architectural fashions current in Roman Gaul. 

It must be remembered that it is precisely these wares that best lend themselves 
to illustration, and allowance must be made for the great quantity of coarser local 
fabrics, of which only a representative selection appears in figs. 5-8. 
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as represented at Wheathampstead and in the first hut at Welwyn, 
‘and there does not seem to be any real break in the sequence until 
twenty years or more after the Roman Conquest. Of the imported 
types and wares a few, e.g. some of the butt-beakers (see 4ntig. 
Fourn. xviii (1938), 267), are of specifically pre-Claudian character,! 
but the majority seem in the main to belong rather after than before 
the Roman Conquest. The Samian has been examined by Dr. 
Davies Pryce (pp. 37 5—6), and according to him it is all consistent 
with a Claudian date. The three associated brooches (pp. 352-4) 
are all probably post-Conquest; and the presence of Roman brick 
is probably decisive in this respect. It is clear that the Roman 
invasion had no catastrophic consequences for this Belgic farmer. 
He went on living just as he had done before. A certain number 
of new objects came his way, but considering the situation of his 
farm they were surprisingly few. It is tempting to recall in this 
connexion the description which Tacitus gives (Tac. Agricola, 15; 
Annals, xiv, 31-2) of the administrative conditions which led up 
to the revolt of Boudicca.2 In any case we have at Welwyn an 
interesting commentary upon the character and intensity of 
romanization in the early years after the Conquest. 


Tuirp Periop: THE First Roman Hovuse 


Even if the advent of Rome did not immediately alter the way 
of life of this Belgic farmer, it was inevitable that traffic along a 
busy road should sooner or later bring him into closer contact 
with Roman ideas. At some date in the decade a.p. 60—70 the 
house was completely rebuilt in the Roman style. The plan was 
of the simplest, four rectangular rooms, of which the northern- 
most was subdivided into two, and along their western face a 
timber verandah. The clusters of flint nodules which supported 
the uprights of the verandah can be seen in plate txvi, 1. The walls 
were solidly built upon a foundation of flints and chalk-rubble 
laid alternately in a slightly V-shaped trench. Above this founda- 
tion the walls, 2 ft. 4 in. in thickness, were of dressed flint laid 
in carefully pointed courses. Nowhere are they preserved to a 
height sufficient to indicate the use of brick bonding-courses, but 
the south-east angle was certainly treated in brick. The upper 
parts of the walls were probably timber-framed; for late in the 
third century the building was destroyed by fire (p. 349), and 


among the tumbled debris which represented the collapsed outer 


1 Itis, however, unreasonable to suggest that a// butt-beakers are pre-Conquest and 
that the numerous examples recorded from post-Conquest deposits (e.g.at Colchester) 
are necessarily earlier strays. 

2 I am indebted to Mr. Hawkes for this suggestion. 
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1. General view, looking south 





2. Room 3: Roman floor-footings and builders’ rubbish overlying Belgic occupation- 
material 
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1. Room 5: shallow post-holes of the first Belgic hut, and in the background the 
third Roman house 


2. Room 8, after clearance 
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wall of room 5 were the charred remains of an oak beam, about 
10 in. by 4 in. in section. The partition-walls were probably 
made entirely of wood above foundation-level, for the debris of 
the same fire, while it stopped short up against the solidly built 
outer walls, completely overran the other foundations. 

The floors have been largely destroyed by ploughing. In 
rooms 2 and 3 the building-rubbish that had collected during 
the construction of the house was, where necessary, levelled with 
a capping of clay; and on this was laid first a raft of flints, then 
a layer of chalk rubble, and finally on a thin bed of mortar a 
coarse tessellated floor of brick cubes (pl. txrx, section a—B, 3 and 4). 
Room 1 was probably originally so floored. In rooms 4 and 5 
there was no trace of any flooring of this type, and they were 
probably from the first brick-flagged, as they certainly were at a 
later date. The large quantities of broken wall-plaster, recovered 
from the builders’ rubbish that was dumped outside the lower 
corridor-wall on the occasion of the first rebuilding of the Roman 
house (pl. Lx1x, section a—B, 5), indicate an internal decoration of 
some elaboration. 

In plan this house is a perfect example of the basic type of 
corridor-villa, lacking as it does the projecting wings which are 
so consistent a feature later on. In 1930 Professor Collingwood 
asked whether this wingless type was not already obsolete abroad 
at the time of the Roman invasion, and said that excavation alone 
would determine.! The Welwyn villa may fairly claim to have 
answered his question. 

The destruction of floors and the disturbance of rubbish dumps 
by building-robbers have meant that there were few sealed deposits 
containing datable material. Fortunately the associated accumula- 
tion of builders’ rubbish (pl. txrx, section a—B, 3) contained a cer- 
tain amount of pottery. The coarse pottery consisted of the most 
developed types represented in the Belgic level beneath, while the 
two sherds of Samian are described by Dr. Davies Pryce as 
Claudian and Nero-Vespasianic respectively. Stratigraphically 
there was no trace of any break between the second Belgic level 
and the building of the first Roman house. The terminal date of 
the Belgic accumulation is therefore of chronological importance. 
At the time of writing the publication of Mr. Hawkes’s report 
upon the excavations at Colchester is still awaited. But Mr. 
Hawkes, who has kindly examined the pottery from the Belgic 


1 Archaeology of Roman Britain, p. 116. Another villa of this type seems to have 
been that at Ellesborough, Bucks. (Stone, Records of Bucks, ii (1863), 53), which 
was associated with first-century, derivative Belgic pottery. I am indebted to 
Miss M. V. Taylor for this reference. 
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levels at Welwyn, states that among it there is no trace of the 
new ceramic fashions, which are so striking and consistent a 
feature of the immediately post-Boudiccan levels at Colchester. 
Even allowing for the remarkable rusticity of the Welwyn site, 
it is for this reason hard to place the close of its second period, 
and therefore the building of the first Roman house, much later 
than about a.p. 65—70; and it might be some years earlier. 

Surrounding this house ran a small V-shaped ditch, some 2 ft. 
to 2 ft. 6 in. deep, with presumably an internal bank of which 
no trace remains. Only one stretch of this ditch has so far been 
traced (see fig. 1), but it doubtless formed a complete enclosure 
of the type which it now seems was very possibly a regular feature 
of early villas (cf. Ditchley, Oxoniensia, 1, 1937, and Angmering, 
Sussex Arch. Coll., 1938). Within the area bounded by the ditch 
probably lay other buildings, in particular some form of bath- 
building, of which a few fragments of flue-tile from the main site 
attest the existence. 


FourtH Periop: THE SeconD Roman Howse 


Shortly after the middle of the second century the early building 
was rebuilt and enlarged. Ploughing has destroyed all those floors 
which might reasonably have sealed datable material. But an 
associated building-spread to the north of room 7 contained frag- 
ments of a Samian form 33 bearing the stamp of the potter 
TINTIRIO, who was working about a.p. 150-60. The rubbish 
dumps along the east wall of the building had been much dis- 
turbed by masonry robbers, but those outside room 7 were shown 
to contain two fragments of Samian form 18/31 or 31, which are 
unlikely to be much later than Trajanic. The Tintirio cup was 
therefore probably broken not long after purchase, and the 
rebuilding can be dated tentatively mid-second century or soon 
after. 

This rebuilding (see plan, pl. xx) was extensive. The plan of 
the original house was retained, but the timber verandah was 
replaced by a substantial stone- built corridor. The outer wall of 
this, 2 ft. in width, was narrower than the other walls of this 
building-period and may perhaps be presumed to have carried 
an open half-colonnade. A cobbled pathway ran up to the main 
entrance in the centre, and the outer face of the corridor, which 
in common with the other second-century walls was built of 
mortared flint courses, less carefully laid than those of the earlier 
house, upon a foundation of similar material, was rendered in 
coarse pink plaster. At the same time the ground outside the 
northern end of the corridor was brought to a level by the 
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dumping of builders’ rubbish (pl. txrx, section a—B, 5) containing 
painted plaster from the earlier house. It is presumably to this 
date that we may ascribe the floor of opus signinum in room 1, 
which is certainly secondary to the original house, and the re-laying 
of the tessellated floor of room 3. Rooms 4 and 5 were paved 
with re-laid brick flagging. 

At each end of the corridor was added a projecting wing. Of 
the southern wing (pl. txx, room 9) the activities of the fourth- 
century builders and of later ploughmen have left only the barest 
foundations. Ploughing has considerably altered the slope of the 
ground, and in Roman times the north-western angle stood at a 
much lower level relative to the rest of the building than it does 
now. In adding a northern wing, therefore, the architect was 
faced with a very considerable change of levels, and to meet this 
he adopted the expedient of building a two-storied tower (room 
8), the floors of whose upper and lower rooms lay respectively 
about 5 or 6 feet above and below the floor-levels of the adjoining 
rooms. The upper storey was presumably entered from within the 
building by a short flight of wooden steps. The lower room, on 
the other hand, had no entrance directly from the main building, 
but was approached from without through a gaudily plastered 
porch. Room 7 has suffered very severely at the hands of 
masonry-robbers. The two projections from its north wall may 
have served either as buttresses against the downward slope or as 
the footings of some external wooden feature. It was eventually 
subdivided by a poorly built partition of re-used masonry, con- 
temporary perhaps with which is room 10, another late addition. 

Late in the third century the building was destroyed. The 
upper storey collapsed into the room beneath; and as it lay below 
the surrounding ground-level, there the debris remained undis- 
turbed until excavation. 

The most tangible features of this collapsed material were the 
two concrete floors (pl. txvi11, 1, 2; pl. Lxrx, sections C—D, E-F), 
which lay the one almost immediately on top of the other, as if the 
flat roof of the upper room had fallen first and carried the ceiling of 
the lower room with it as it fell. Only in the eastern half of the 
room were there any traces of these floors; and it is further imme- 
diately apparent that the debris which represents the collapsed 
western outer wall (pl. x1x, section c—p, 7,and the lower green silted 
matter, 8) was already in position when the upper storey fell. It 
follows that not only did the collapse take place in several stages, 
but that the upper storey covered only half of the lower room. 
There was no sign of any supporting timber upright, and it was 
therefore presumably carried simply upon massive transverse 
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rafters. The western half of the room was probably covered b 
a pent-roof, beneath which was a plaster ceiling. 

The walls of the lower room were built of good flint masonry 
with brick courses at least up to ground-level and surfaced with 
decorated wall plaster.! The floor was tessellated, the cubes being 
of red, yellow, and green brick about 1 in. square. The upper 
portion of the walls was less certainly of masonry, which was 
very sparingly represented in the undisturbed collapsed material. 
The latter contained a great deal of clay, of burnt wood, and of a 
green, silt-like matter, probably organic in origin. A substantial 
timber-framing must have been necessary to carry the upper 
storey; and it may be suggested that the body of the walls was 
either of some form of wattle-and-daub construction or else of 
pisé de terre, either of which would account for the amount of 
clay discovered. The burnt debris resting upon the collapsed 
upper floor was shown upon analysis to contain some clay, a high 
percentage of wood, and a considerable amount of sand and 
crushed tile, the last two having perhaps comprised a weather- 
proof external rendering similar to that found on the outer face 
of the corridor. The absence of masonry was confirmed by the 
smooth inner surface of a sheet of plaster (pl. Lxrx, section E-F), 
which from its position could be shown to have fallen from the 
eastern wall of the upper room. 

The winged corridor plan, to which this reconstructed house 
conforms, is the commonest of all Romano-British villa plans.? 
In Roman Germany also it seems to be the normal type of the 
small country-house;3 and it has been suggested that here the 
projecting wings may have been two-storied towers, akin to that 
at Welwyn.* This suggestion is based upon the evidence of 
contemporary representations, such as the mosaic at Thabraca,5 
which do undoubtedly prove the use of such towers in Roman 
Africa. They may well have been employed elsewhere in the 
western provinces; but the existence of a second storey does 


1 The decoration consisted simply of panels divided horizontally and vertically 
by red and black lines and spotted with red and black. A more elaborate pattern of 
imitation green marbling (including part of the jamb of a splayed window) was 
found in the rubbish dumped outside the west wall of the corridor by the builders 
of the second Roman house (pl. tx1x, section a—B, 5) and belonged presumably to 
the preceding building. 

2 Collingwood, Archaeology of Roman Britain, p. 115 f. 

3 Oelmann, ‘Ein gallorémischer Bauernhof bei Mayen’, Bonner Fahrbiicher, 
cxxxiii (1928), 51 f., citing numerous parallels. 

4 Kropatscheck, ‘Das rémische Landhaus in Deutschland’, Bericht der rimisch- 
germanischen Kommission, 1908, 59-60. 

5 Kropatscheck, op. cit., abb. 5; cf. the lamp from Tunisia figured by Rostovtzeff, 
Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, pl. xu, 3. 
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2. Room 8: collapsed concrete floor and ceiling of the upper room 
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not seem yet to have been demonstrated archaeologically upon 
any German site, and that at Welwyn was to some extent occa- 
sioned by unusual conditions. It cannot therefore upon the avail- 
able evidence be argued that such towers were a regular, or evena 
common, feature of the British winged corridor villas; but it is a 
reasonable suggestion that the projecting wings normally formed 
a distinct architectural feature, separately roofed and distinct 
from the main body of the house. 


Firru Periop: THe Tuirp Roman HouvuseE 


Early in the fourth century the building was destroyed by a 
disastrous fire. The evidence of this was found at two points, in 
room 8 and in rooms 4. and 5. The character of the first of these 
has already been discussed. In rooms 4 and 5 there was a thick 
layer of burnt material consisting of a quantity of heavily burnt 
flint and of charred wood, including the remains of a squared oak 
timber, measuring approximately 10 in. by 4 in. in section, which 
lay at right angles to the east wall of room 5. This burnt matter 
was only undisturbed up against the east wall of rooms 4 and 5, 
the flagged floor of which here lay relatively deeper than over the 
rest of the same rooms. A single square foot of the tessellated 
floor of room 3 (which was at a higher level) alone remained un- 
touched by the plough. The burning did, however, undoubtedly 
overrun the masonry footing of the (presumably wooden) partition- 
wall between rooms 3 and 4, and it is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that this fire affected the whole house, and is in fact the 
same disaster as that which destroyed room 8. 

Sealed by the burnt matter both in room 8 and in rooms 4 and 5 
was a large quantity of pottery. Though much broken by the 
collapse of the building and, in the latter instance, by subsequent 
disturbance, much of it clearly was whole and in use at the time 
of the fire. Nos. 5 and 8 on fig. 12 were found standing virtually 
intact in the corner of room 4. The point is of some importance. 
Not only does it indicate the homogeneity of each group. It also 
shows that the removal of some of the brick flagging from rooms 
4and 5 before the fire was not due to a prior desertion of the house 
(no other trace of such a desertion was found). It must rather be 
a sign that these rooms were used for purposes for which a sound 
flooring was considered an extravagance. 

The two groups of pottery are illustrated and discussed in 
detail at the end of this report. That from room 8 can be shown 
to belong roughly to the first quarter of the fourth century. That 
from rooms 4 and 5 is somewhat less determinate, although the 
general character suggests a date in the first half of the fourth 
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century; and it demonstrably precedes the construction of the 
third Roman building, which is well dated c. a.p. 330-40. There 
is in fact nothing in the two groups, taken individually, to suggest 
that they are not contemporary; and it is therefore remarkable 
to observe the complete disparity of the pottery-types represented. 
Of the fine black polished ware which constitutes about a third 
of the group from room 8 no single sherd was found in rooms 4 
and 5. The less fine, grey ware of the former group is also almost 
entirely lacking from the latter; whereas the vesiculated cooking- 
pots and better-class vessels of orange ware which predominated 
in rooms 4 and § are represented by a single sherd of the former 
from room 8. The difference must obviously be one of function; 
and it would be hard to find a more telling instance of the dangers 
inherent in the use of negative evidence for determining the date 
of Roman pottery-groups, however large. 

After the fire the site probably lay desolate for a short while 
and was used as a quarry for building materials. Little if anything 
can have been standing when it was reoccupied and a fresh 
building erected across the site of the southern end of the earlier 
house in complete disregard of the former plan. Digging for 
building materials and ploughing have combined to leave very 
little of this latest structure. The foundations, of unmortared 
flint, in no case survived to a greater depth than two courses, and 
from the scanty remains it is hardly possible to say more than 
that the building seems to have been of a very simple, unpreten- 
tious character with thin walls and small rooms. The plan, so far 
as it was recoverable, will be seen in plate txx. Its extent to the 
southward is entirely a matter of conjecture, as in this direction 
ploughing had entirely removed even the bottom course of the 
foundations. 

The date of this latest structure is fairly attested by the coin- 
finds. A coin of Constantine II (minted a.p. 330-3) found in 
the foundations of the east wall indicates the earliest possible 
date. Whereas of the three coins found within a small pit, 
perhaps a latrine-pit, which was dug into an angle of the walls 
after the building of the house, two are also of Constantine II 
(minted a.D. 330-3) and the third of Constantius II (minted 
A.D. 337-40). These may reasonably be interpreted as indicating 
a date little later than the middle of the fourth century for the 
filling of the pit. Of the sixteen coins recovered during the 
excavations, nine belong to the fourth century, and these all fall 
between (at the outside) a.p. 320 and 378. It is perhaps not 
without significance that the extensive coin-series from the large 
Roman house in the grounds of the Manor House, Welwyn, 
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also closes at about the same date with issues of Gratian (367-8 3) 
and Theodora. There is no other evidence as to the date of the 
abandonment of the Lockleys Villa, but it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that it took place some time in the last quarter of the fourth 
century, when the increasing insecurity of the country-side ren- 
dered life there no longer tolerable. It was never reoccupied. 
Sufficient was still standing in the seventeenth century to guide 
the hand of the building-robbers who left fragments of their 
pottery in the trenches they dug. But with the close of the Roman 
period the site passes out of effective history. 


1. Cunobelin 


2. Claudius 


3. Hadrian 


4. —— 


. Victorinus 


MN 


6. Claudius II 


>. Carausius 


8. Crispus 


COINS 

Report by D. F. ALLEN 

/E; Evans, xii, 7. 

Obv. Winged Gryphon; CVNO 

Rev. Nike leading Bull; TASC! 

From the second Belgic level. 

As; B.M. Cat. Imp. Coins, i, Clau- 
dius, 149. 

Rev. Minerva seated with shield; SC 

Unstratified. 

Sestertius; B.M. Cat. Imp. Coins, iii, 
Hadrian, 1150 (?). 

Rev. Rome seated left (?). 

Unstratified. 

Perhaps an 4s worn smooth. 

Unstratified. 

Antoninianus; ‘Southern Mint’; 
Cohen, 131. 

Obv. JINVS P F AVG 

Rev. standing right; VIRT[VS AV]G 

Unstratified. 

Antoninianus; mint of Rome; 
Cohen, 293. 

Rev. VICTORIA AVG 

From rubbish-dump east of room 4. 

Antoninianus; mint of London; 
Mattingly and Sydenham, v(2), 
Carausius, 109. 

Rev. PAX AVG 

Unstratified. 

FE; Mint of Tréves; Cohen, 11. 

Obv. with shield and spear held in 
front. 

Rev. BEATA TRANQVILITAS STR 

Unstratified. 


¢. A.D. 10-25 


A.D. 41 


A.D. 119 


Ist—2nd cent. 
A.D. 


A.D. 265-8 


A.D. 268-70 


A.D. 287-93 


A.D. 317-26 
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g. Constantine II, AX; mint of Tréves; Cohen, 119. A.D. 330-3 
Caesar Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS TRP 
Built into foundations of fourth- 
century house. 


10. Constantine II, A®; mint of Tréves; Cohen, 119. A.D. 330-3 
Caesar Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS TRS 
From pit in fourth-century house. 
11. Constantine II, AE; mint of Arles; Cohen, 119. A.D. 330-3 
Caesar Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS S CONST 


* between standards. 
From pit in fourth-century house. 
12. Constantius II, AZ; ? mint of Tréves; Cohen, 99. A.D. 337-40 
Augustus Rev. GLORIA EXERCITVS TRS 
From pit in fourth-century house. 
13. Constans /E; ? mint of Tréves; Cohen, 22. A.D. 337-50 
Rev. Phoenix: FEL. TEMP. 
REPARATIO [ 
Unstratified. 
14. Gratian /E; ? mint of Arles; Cohen, 13. A.D. 367-83 
Rev. GLORIA NOVI SAECVLI OF 
Te 
Unstratified. 
15. Valens /E; mint of Arles; Cohen, 45. A.D. 364-78 
Obv. DN VALEN[S P F AVG 
Rev. SECVRJITAS REIPVBLICAE 


OF | CON 
Unstratified. 
16. Barbarous Time of Constantine II or Constans. A.D. 350 or 
imitation later 


Obv. CONSTANT; bearded head. 

Rev. Blundered legend copied from 
Fel. Temp. Reparatio; type of 
warrior slaying fallen horse- 
man. 

Unstratified. 


BROOCHES 


Fig. 2, 1. Bronze Dolphin brooch. This British type is extremely com- 
mon in the first century a.p. (Collingwood, Archaeology of Roman Britain, 
p- 247, group H), and the present example presents no characteristics suffi- 
ciently pronounced to enable it to be dated with any precision. From the 
Belgic occupation-material. 

Fig. 2, 2. Base-metal brooch in the form of an open-work disc with 
small projections. The surface is tinned and decorated in nie/lo with two 
concentric rings. A socket in the middle, with traces of a central iron pin, 
presumably held an enamel stud. No very close British parallels seem to be 
forthcoming, and in the context it is presumably to be regarded as Gallo- 
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Roman work, in which case its appearance at Welwyn is unlikely to precede 
the Claudian invasion. From the Belgic occupation-material. 
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Fic. 2. Brooches (}) 








Fig. 2, 3. Bronze brooch of La Téne III type. The duration of so 
simple a form is hard to determine, but the present example could well be 
of pre-Roman date. Unstratified. 

Fig. 2, 4. Brooch of Aucissa type (uninscribed). See Haverfield, “The 
Aucissa Fibulae’, Arch. Fourn. lx, 1903, 236-46; Arch. Fourn. \xii, 1905, 
265-7; and Collingwood, Archaeology of Roman Britain, p. 246. The type 
was common abroad in the first half of the first century a.p.; but although 
it seems to have become obsolete in this country by the last quarter of the 
century, a number of examples has been found on early post-Conquest sites. 
None has as yet been recorded in specifically pre-Conquest associations. 
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The present example, however, which is of an unusually elongated form, 
closely resembles one found at Haltern (pre-a.p. 173; Arch. Fourn. |x, 242, 
fig. 8), and the possibility of a pre-Roman date cannot therefore be ignored, 
From the Belgic occupation-material. 


MISCELLANEOUS SMALL FINDS 
Bone 

1. Handle, pierced with two holes, made from the antler of red deer. 
From the debris in room 8. Late 3rd cent. 

2. The same, but unfinished. Same find-spot and date. 

3. Bone pin, 3 in. long, with small disc-shaped head. From the debris 
in room 8. Late 3rd cent. 

4. Four bone pins of similar type, complete or fragmentary. Unstratified. 

5. Half ofa tubular object made from antler of red deer. From the Belgic 
occupation-material, c. a.p. 20-60. 

6. Bone knife-handle. From the debris in room 8. Late 3rd cent. 


Gass 
Indeterminable fragments of two glass vessels. No window-glass was 
found. 
SHALE 
1. Shale finger-ring with circular bezel and incised decoration. From the 
collapsed debris in room 8. Early 4th cent. Fig. 3, 7. 
2. Portions of three turned bracelets, all of plain, slightly oval section. 
Unstratified. 
Go.tp 


Finger-ring, of tubular section, with socket for a stone. Unstratified. 





LEAD 


1. Leaden steel-yard weight, slightly pear-shaped, with an iron loop 
projecting from the core. Weight 13 oz. From the mid-4th-cent. pit 
associated with the latest house. Fig. 3, 1 

A ‘globular weight of lead with stumps of a broken iron loop at its upper 
part, 480 mm. in diameter’, was found in a Roman well at Klettenberg, 
Cologne (Sussex Arch. Colls. \xxiii, 192-6). Differing only in its somewhat 
more bi-conical shape is an example from Wilbury Hill, now in the Letch- 
worth Museum. This is an Iron Age site, but the weight is obviously 
intrusive. 

2. Triangular end of a leaden object, with bevelled edges and pierced by 
a nail-hole. From the debris in room 8. Early 4th cent. Fig. 3, 2 


BRONZE 
1. Fragments of very thin bronze leaf. From the Belgic occupation- 

material, c. A.D. 20-60. 

2. Two plain bronze rings. 

3. Fragments of stamped bronze leaf. Unstratified. 

4. Various indeterminate small bronze fittings. 
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Fic. 3. Miscellaneous objects; nos. 1-6, 8 (3); no. 7 (4) 





IRON 


1. Knife from the mid-4th-cent. pit associated with the latest house. 
Fig. 3, 8. 
yn- 2. Fragment of another knife from the same pit. 
3. Knife, unstratified. Fig. 3, 3. 
4. Numerous other portions of knives, mostly unstratified. 
5. Hinge from the door leading into the room above room 8. Found in 
the debris in room 8. Fig. 3, 6. 
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6. Linch-pin, unstratified. Fig. 3, 4. 

7. Wedge, from the building-debris of the first Roman house (pl. Lxix, 
section A—B, 3). ¢. A.D. 60-70. 

8. Iron object with socket (broken) and long cylindrical point. From the 
second Belgic layer. c. a.p. 20-60. Fig. 3, 5. 


FOREIGN STONE 
Report by K. P. Oakey, F.G.S. 


Only half a dozen specimens of foreign stone were recovered. These 
were submitted to Mr. K. P. Oakley, who very kindly made the following 
identifications. 

1. Portion of a slab of Purbeck Marble, 8 in. thick, with polished surface 
and one squared edge intact. From the deepest deposits in room 8. The 
reverse face has been mortared. The marble is of the red and green variety 
which is exposed, for instance, on the shore close to Swanage. 

2. Small portion of a similar slab with two squared edges forming a right 
angle. Found unstratified. 

3. Portion of a slab of hard grey fissile marl, ? in. thick, with polished 
surface reddened by fire and two squared edges forming a right angle. From 
the same deposits as no. 1. This slab comes possibly from the Lias. 

4. Portion of a tubular whetstone of grey calcareous silt-stone with mica. 
Found unstratified. 

5. A complete whetstone of similar material, but rectangular in section. 
Found unstratified. 

6. Flat whetstone of greenish-grey micaceous silt-stone (not noticeably 
calcareous). 

The sources of nos. 4—6 cannot be closely determined. 


PoTTERY 


Fic. 4. Pottery from the earliest Belgic hut (p. 342) 


Fig. 4, 1. Portions of a pedestal-urn of globular form from the associated 
pit. Wheel-turned ware, fracturing dark brown centrally, red externally, 
with a dark brown polished surface. Sufficient remains to show that the 
form was closely akin to that of the urns from the Belgic vaults at Welwyn 
(Archaeologia, \xiii, nos. 7, 8, 21, and 23, fig. 22 and pl. 111), which are to be 
assigned to the early part of the first century a.p. This form of pedestal is 
not represented at Wheathampstead (Verulamium, pl. x.1x), but appears 
sparingly at Prae Wood (op. cit., p. 163, fig. 16, 49 a—c), cf. Swarling type 8, 
a late example. Cf. fig. 7, nos. 22-3. 

Fig. 4, 2. Fragment of a furrowed vessel from the associated Belgic pit, 
similar in form to those from the succeeding Belgic level (fig. 7, nos. 24-6). 
Coarse, grey, wheel-turned ware, polished at the neck to a dull olive-grey 
finish. The furrowing is coarser, the stabbing at the shoulder more pro- 
nounced than in the majority of the later specimens; and in this respect the 
vessel recalls the pottery of Wheathampstead (Verulamium, p. 150, pl. 11, 
18-19) rather than of Prae Wood. 
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Fig. 4, 3. Base of a pedestal-urn, closely resembling no. 1. From the 
hut floor. 

Fig. 4, 4. Part of a large heavily furrowed vessel from the associated 
Belgic pit. “The ware is a coarse, gritty brown, covered internally with a 
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Fic. 4. Pottery from the first Belgic house (}) 


purple-black surfaced, red coating. The panelled arrangement of the decora- 
tion recalls that of a pot from Wheathampstead (Verulamium, p. 149, pl. L, 
14); cf. fig. 7, no. 27. 


The associated levels contained also fragments of cordoned 
Belgic pottery of indeterminable form, and of imported white 
Roman jug. The latter is not likely to be pre-Augustan, and 
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a date c. A.D. I-25 would accord with all the available evidence, 
for the retarded survival of earlier features is characteristic of the 
site. It must be remembered that a certain amount of the pottery 
recorded from the second Belgic level may also have come origin- 
ally from these deposits. 


“I 


10. 
II. 


12. 


14. 


15. 





Fics. 5-8. Pottery from the Second Belgic Occupation-level 


. Butt-beaker, good grey ware with a smooth, chestnut-purple surface. 


For the typical rim-form cf. Verulamium, pp. 159-60, fig. 14, 31 a-e. 


. Butt-beaker, good black-surfaced grey ware, with a dull, smooth surface. 


The rim-form is a weak derivative of no. 1. 


. Butt-beaker, fine white pipe-clay ware with roulette decoration. Pre- 


sumably imported. Cf. Verulamium, p. 175, pl. tv. A. 3-6, there datable 
¢. A.D. 10-43 (see below, p. 366). Cf. also North Ferriby, no. 18, Antig. 
Fourn. xviil, 1938, 268, fig. 3, also fig. 4, 2-3. 


. Butt-beaker, hard, light, grey-pink ware with a dull, glossy, purple- 


brown surface. Fine roulette decoration. 


. Butt-beaker, light pink, sandy ware. For the form of rim, a weak ver- 


sion of the typical Tiberian form represented at Haltern, see Antig. 
Fourn. xvill, 1938, 267-9, fig. 4, I. 


. Cup of pale orange-pink micaceous ware, imitating Arretine forms, 


Loeschcke, Haltern, types 7 and 8. This imitative form in similar ware 
occurred sparingly at Haltern in the later deposits (Loeschcke, type 80), 
and is there noted as being common on slightly later sites such as 
Nymwegen. 


. Coarse dish of irregular, black-surfaced ware, slightly polished; the type 


is ultimately derivative from an Arretine prototype through continental 
Belgic dishes, but is here very degenerate and certainly of local manu- 
facture. Cf. the sequence from Verulamium, Verulamium, p. 157, 
nos. 11-25, especially no. 19. 


. Dish, of same general form as no. 7, in a finer, dull, smooth, sandy, 


grey-brown ware. 


. Butt-beaker, good, light, hard, grey ware with polished black surface, 


scored decoration. 

Butt-beaker, poor, sandy, buff ware, with very crudely scored ornament. 
Girth-beaker, hard, grey-black ware with tooled surface. Cf. Verula- 
mium, pp. 160-1, no. 33, of which this is a weak version. Abroad the 
girth-beaker is not found on Claudian sites, but it seems to have survived 
in Britain long enough to have influenced post-Conquest types. 

Cup of Tazza form, of the same porridgy ware as the pedestal urn 
no. 23, with grey-purple, tooled surface. 


. Portions of a vessel of coarse, rough-surfaced, black ware, with crudely 


incised chevron-decoration. 

Portion of similar vessel of better, grey ware, with a black, slightly 
polished surface. 

Rim of a hand-made vessel of a bright red ware containing much white, 
shelly grit. The rim is strongly thumbed. There was no other sign of 
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Fic. 5. Pottery from the second Belgic occupation-level (4) 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
ss. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 





. Ware as no. 17. For decoration cf. no. 31. 
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any pre-Belgic settlement on the site, and this can only be regarded as 
an extremely late survival of Iron Age A decorative fashions. 
Butt-beaker of pale brick-red ware with a blue core. Decoration lightly 
scored. 

Neck of a large jar of the same grey porridgy ware as the pedestal urn 
no. 23, with a black polished surface and stamped decoration. 

Same ware as no. 17, shape irregular; lightly burnished, wavy line as 
decoration. 

Dish of same general type as nos. 7 and 8, dull, black-surfaced, grey 
ware with light, irregular, horizontal scorings. 

Small jar of grey-black ware, roughly polished at neck, jabbed orna- 
ment at shoulder, and heavy, coarse combing with a blunt tool on the 
body. 

Jar of grey ware, containing some grit, horizontally scored on body and 
slightly polished at neck. Cf. no. 30. Portions of at least half a dozen 
vessels, probably more, of this type occurred in this group. It is de- 
rived from the stabbed and furrowed jars of the Wheathampstead tradi- 
tion, and already appears in approximately this form in the primary 
deposits at Prae Wood (Verulamium, p. 151, fig. 9, 4), where it later 
becomes the standard form of cooking-pot. At Verulamium it does not 
seem to have long outlasted the Roman Conquest (ap. cit., p. 166, type 
c 1), but elsewhere it perhaps had a longer life. At Welwyn a sophis- 
ticated version appeared in the building-debris associated with the first 
Roman building c. a.p. 60-70, fig. 13, no. 10. 

Pedestal-base, harder grey ware than no. 23, surface now burnt black. 
Pedestal-base of porridgy ware with purple-on-red surface. For ware 
and form cf. fig. 4, 1 and 3. 

Ware as no. 21, finger-tip decoration applied after heavy horizontal 
striation. This type of ornament, though not infrequent at Wheat- 
hampstead (Verulamium, pl. LI, nos. 17-19), survives only into the 
earliest levels at Prae Wood (op. cit., p. 151, fig. 9, 2). 

Heavy, rather coarse, porridgy ware, with polished black neck, stabbed 
on shoulder. Cf. no. 24. 

Rather heavy, grey ware, with polished black neck and lightly stabbed 
shoulder. Cf. no. 24. 


. Coarse grey ware with panelled, combed decoration. Cf. Verulamium, 


pl. L, no. 14 and pl. Lt, no. 19, from Wheathampstead. 

Grey, rather porridgy ware with good, tooled surfacing, orange to 
olive-grey. 

Heavy porridgy ware, with good, tooled surfacing, buff to black. 
Ware and form as no. 21. 

Ware and form as no. 21. For the zigzag line on shoulder cf. Verula- 
mium, pl. L1, no. 23, from Wheathampstead; also op. cit., fig. 18, no. 
60 a, from Prae Wood. 

Hard, well fired, grey ware with smooth, grey surface. The multiple 
rilling of the shoulder is a Wheathampstead feature rare at Prae Wood 
(Verulamium, p. 152, no. 3). 
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Fic. 6. Pottery from the second Belgic occupation-level (4) 




























34. 


35: 


36. 


37: 


38. 
39- 
40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 
44. 
45: 
. Lid of same grey, porridgy ware as no. 23, with dully polished purple 


47: 
. Butt-beaker, same ware as no. I. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
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Porridgy grey ware with a smooth, black surfacing. Body irregularly 
scored, and stabbed at shoulder. ’ 
Base of a vessel of the form of nos. 21, 24-7, 30-1, in coarse, rather 
gritty, red-brown surfaced, grey ware. Other vessels of this form tended 
to have weaker bases with a less pronounced foot and little scored 
decoration. 

Fine grey ware with graphite-polished surface. Decoration irregular. 
An unusual form, perhaps imitating Samian 29; and the ware may be 
compared with that of the familiar graphite-polished bowls with compass- 
incised decoration imitating Samian 37. 

Hard brown ware with black inner surface, slightly tooled. Cordoned 
bowl, possibly on a pedestal-foot, of the same general form as Swarling 
type 25. 

Grey ware, red on inner side, with smoothed grey outer surface. 
Hard, rather sandy, grey-brown ware. 

Jug-neck of chalky white ware. This form of jug-neck is typical of 
the first half of the first century a.p. The form of the rim is most 
closely paralleled at Haltern (Loeschcke, p. 225, fig. 24, 1 and 4), but 
just enough remains of the neck to show that this tapered slightly 
upwards, a feature generally indicative of a rather later date (Ritterling, 
Hofheim, pp. 278-9). Cf. Verulamium, p. 171, Group C. 1; Rich- 
borough, ii, type 138, ili, type 189, Claudius-Nero. Fragments of three 
jug-handles from this level were all of the broad strap-form with high, 
angular shoulder, both of which features are indicative of an early date. 
Grey ware with polished black surface. 

Similar ware with polished buff surface. Nos. 41 and 42 are typical of 
a large number of plain rims from this level belonging to cooking-vessels 
of the same general form as nos. 21, 24—7, 30-1. In some instances the 
neck is more everted, and the rim is often beaded. 

Hard grey ware with polished grey surface. 

Hard, sandy, buff ware. 


Hard, coarse, brown ware with a very irregular surface. 


surface. Cf. Richborough, iii, type 317, Nero-Vespasian. 
Hard, sandy, grey-brown ware, polished externally. 


Grey ware with black, tooled surfacing. 
Pitted, grey-black ware, surface rough. 
Light buff ware, with traces of smoothed, orange surfacing. 

Grey ware with fairly high black polish externally. 

The forms of the completed vessels, nos. 51 and 52, are conjectural, 
but are clearly of some complexity. They appear to belong to the same 
class as Swarling types 22-5, three of which belonged to grave 13, one 
of the earliest on the site. A degenerate version, apparently in the same 
ware as no. §1, occurred in the primary levels at Prae Wood (Verula- 
mium, fig. 10, 3). Somewhat florid examples at Richborough are how- 
ever considerably later (Richborough, iii, type 275, A.D. 50-70, and 
type 276, Claudian, with which cf. Welwyn, no. 51). 
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Fic. 7. Pottery from the second Belgic occupation-level (4) 
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53- Grey ware with an oily, light grey surface. There were fragments 
of three different vessels in this ware. 

54. Smooth, dull, olive-grey surfaced, light ware. 

55. Hard grey ware with a silvery, glossy surface. 

56. Hard red ware, outer surface coated with a slightly micaceous brown 
slip, and faint dark horizontal lines. 

57. Same ware as no. 1, purple surface on red. 


Except where special mention is made (e.g., 5.v. nos. 21, 40, 
41-2; to these should be added a few fragments of amphorae 
and of large storage jars) the pottery listed above comprises all 
that was found in a condition sufficiently determinate for illustra- 
tion. The more easily recognizable wares, such as butt-beakers, 
naturally bulk larger in publication than the coarser fabrics; and 
allowance must also be made for the probability that a certain 
number of sherds may well be strays from the preceding Belgic 
occupation. With this reservation, however, the group can un- 
doubtedly be treated as a unit, and the body of material is 
sufficiently large to justify some measure of generalization. 

One terminal date for the group is provided by its stratification 
over the earlier Belgic hut, which seems to belong to the first 
quarter of the first century a.p., and at any rate can hardly precede 
the beginning of the century. At the other end, the level in which 
it was found undoubtedly overlaps the Roman Conquest. This 
is shown by the character of the Samian pottery, by the presence 
of Roman brick, by the evidence of direct stratigraphical succes- 
sion between this and the succeeding levels and, less cogently, by 
the character of the brooches. The internal evidence from a 
group of domestic vessels in common use is naturally less precise. 
The majority of the pottery is undoubtedly in the untouched 
native tradition. On the other hand, certain vessels, e.g. nos. 36 
and 56, would cause some surprise if found in specifically 
pre-Conquest deposits; and, for what it is worth, the internal 
evidence is therefore consistent with the wide ‘Claudian’ dating, 
1.€. ¢. A.D. 20-60, which is here suggested. 

It is interesting to compare this group with the only other 
large published groups of local Belgic domestic material, i.e. 
those from Wheathampstead and Verulamium. Even allowing 
for a percentage of sherds intrusive from the previous occupation, 
it is clear that the Welwyn group presents certain features, e.g. 
cordoned shoulders, stabbed shoulders, panelled striation, which 
are characteristic of the Wheathampstead pottery but are only 
found in the very earliest deposits at Prae Wood. The latter 
are assigned by Dr. Wheeler roughly to the first decade of the 
first century a.p. His chronology has, however, recently been 
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Fic. 8. Pottery from the second Belgic occupation-level (3) 
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challenged by Mr. Myres (Antiquity, xii, 1938, p. 18) in favour of 
the possibility of a somewhat later date. This would, on the face 
of things, accord better with the dating here suggested for the 
Welwyn pottery, and it is therefore necessary to examine briefly 
the grounds for this divergence of opinion. 

Mr. Myres’s case is a negative one. He is only concerned to 
show that the chronology proposed by Dr. Wheeler is insufh- 
ciently founded. It is the validity of Dr. Wheeler’s conclusions 
therefore which is at stake. Upon examination it will be seen 
that these rest ultimately upon two criteria: first upon the char- 
acter and percentage of the foreign imports in each level, and 
secondly upon the bulk of accumulated material in the south- 
eastern ditch of ‘Enclosure A’ at Prae Wood. It should be noted 
that this ditch is wot the same as the main Prae Wood dyke, and 
that the ‘change of emphasis’ instanced by Mr. Myres can only 
be read into Dr. Wheeler’s text by disregarding this distinction. 
The absence of imported material from the rapid silt of the latter 
is a suggestive, but in view of the limited size of the group, an 
inconclusive piece of evidence (Verulamium, p. 45). It is only 
from the south-eastern ditch of enclosure A that the material 
found was sufficiently numerous to admit of quantitative analysis, 
and it is the dating of this material, groups A and B of the Report, 
which is really at issue. 

The bulk of the accumulated material within this ditch is 
inevitably a somewhat subjective chronological criterion. Even 
so, the quantity and depth of accumulated material visible in a 
typical section of the enclosure ditch (Veru/amium, pl. txxv) would 
normally, taken by itself, suggest a very considerable period of 
occupation. This is confirmed by the complex stratigraphy ob- 
servable elsewhere in connexion with this earthwork (e.g. Verula- 
mium, pl. xvi, in which at least three successive Belgic features 
are visible); and it may well be doubted whether the twenty-five 
years or so suggested by Dr. Wheeler is not in fact a very reason- 
able minimum. It is, however, upon the evidence of continental 
pottery-types that any attempt at an objective chronology must 
finally depend, and here we await a fuller knowledge of their 
incidence at Colchester. Mr. Myres may well be correct in sug- 
gesting that the latest date of Prae Wood group B should be 
A.D. 43. The date c. a.p. 35 was presumably originally selected 
in view of the possibility of a ‘pre-release’ of such wares as South 
Gaulish Samian (of which no sherd was found at Prae Wood), 
and it now seems, on the evidence subsequently available from 
Colchester, that pre-Conquest imports of South Gaulish Samian 
even to that site were limited to certain restricted and easily 
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recognizable fabrics.! But in the uncertainty of our present state 
of knowledge of Belgic ceramics, which Mr. Myres so rightly 
emphasizes, some weight should surely be given to the many 
parallels adducible to the pottery from Haltern (Verulamium, pp. 
1$4, 155-63), a site which was abandoned in a.p. 16. Until a 
detailed re-examination of the material has shown these parallels 
to be misleading, there seems little to be gained by abandoning 
a date c. A.D. 10 (in round figures) in favour of a hypothetical 
one some fifteen years later, for which no particularly cogent 
reasons seem as yet to be forthcoming. 

If that is so, the primary deposits at Prae Wood (including 
those underlying group B) are not likely to be much later than 
the first decade of the first century a.p., and at very latest they 
can hardly do more than barely overlap the main Belgic group 
at Welwyn. It follows therefore that then, as later (see p. 344), 
we have to deal with a very considerable local time-lag in the 
abandonment of old pottery-forms; and the absence from Welwyn 
of any trace of certain distinctive, and not uncommon, later Belgic 
types (e.g. Verulamium, Prae Wood group B, nos. 34, 45, 51) 
may be attributed to the same rusticity of taste. Welwyn and 
Verulamium are distant some eight miles, and a busy road joined 
the two. We have here in fact an eloquent example of the strong 
local and social factors that may govern the composition of 
individual pottery-groups at this period. 


Fics. 9-11. Pottery from the debris in room 8 


This pottery, which was effectively sealed by the collapsed 
material of the corner-tower (see pp. 349-50), and must in the 
main represent vessels that were still in use at the time of the 
disaster, forms a large and consistent group. Notable among it 
are the large quantities of vessels in a well-made, rather heavy, 
grey ware, of which the majority are to some extent polished to 
a darker colour (nos. 1-13). The polishing takes the form of 
horizontal burnishing, often with reserved bands of neutral grey, 
and occasionally these bands are ornamented with a wavy bur- 
nished line. The forms are almost exclusively those of the straight- 
sided, flanged bowl (nos. 8-12), the plain, open dish with short, 
sloping sides (nos, 4-5), and a form of bowl of which nos. 1-3 
and 6 are typical shapes. Nos. 7 and 13 are isolated, eccentric 
types. In all, portions of about thirty vessels of this ware were 


! Mr. Hawkes and Dr. Wheeler, with whom I have had the privilege of dis- 
cussing this point, are both agreed that on the basis of this new evidence from Col- 
chester the Prae Wood deposits in question may well come down as late as the eve 
of the Roman conquest. 
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recovered, the three main types being present in roughly equal 
proportions. 

Another less distinctive, but more or less homogeneous group 
is illustrated by nos. 14—25. This consists of a sandier and lighter, 
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Fic. 9. Pottery from the collapsed debris in room 8 (4) 


grey fabric, often horizontally scored, and in one instance (no. 23) 
bearing a lightly incised lattice pattern. There is little variety of 
type, and these vessels represent about half of the total bulk of 
pottery recovered from this level. 

Nos. 26—36 represent the remaining wares, which formed a 
surprisingly small percentage of the whole. Of the three mortaria, 
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ial no. 28 undoubtedly belongs to the late third or early fourth 
century; no. 30 is one of two pieces of red-coated ware imitating 
up Samian, the other being a flanged bowl imitating form 38; and 
i, the Castor wares are completely represented by nos. 32-6 with 
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Fic. 10. Pottery from the collapsed debris in room 8 (4) 
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the exception of three bases of the same form as no. 35 and 
one of the same form as no. 33, fragments of a folded beaker 
) and fragments of a white-painted beaker. It will be seen that 
; in character the Castor wares are intermediate between those 
found associated with period IV of the theatre at Verulamium 
(c. A.D. 300) and those from the later, fourth century, ‘black 
| earth’ and ‘brown earth’ deposits from the same site (4rchae- 
ologia, \xxxiv, 1934, 254-5). Generally speaking, to the earlier 
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phase belong white painted decoration, the light ware and delicate 
rim of no. 32, the squat base of no. 33, and the fragment of 
folded beaker. The proportion of high, narrow bases (4 : 2), 
the heavier rim-form of no. 34 and the somewhat clumsy ware 
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Fic. 11. Pottery from the collapsed debris in room 8 (4) 


of all save no. 32 are, on the other hand, more common in the 
fourth-century theatre-levels. No single one of these characters 
can yet be used in isolation as a valid criterion of date, but, 
taken together, they do suggest a date slightly later than that of 
period IV of the theatre of Verulamium, the date of which, 
¢. A.D. 300, rests upon a very large body of coin-evidence. On the 
other hand, the group cannot be much later than c. a.p. 330-40, 
when (again the date rests upon good coin-evidence) the latest 
Roman house was erected across the ruins of its predecessor; nor 
would the evidence already cited from the theatre at Verulamium 
allow of a dating contemporary with the bulk of the fourth-century 
deposits on that site. This group therefore falls somewhere 
between the dates a.p. 300 and 340, perhaps later rather than 
earlier within these limits, say c. A.D. 325-30. 


1-13. Grey or black ware, sometimes inadequately fired to a dirty red- 
brown. The surface is in most cases burnished black, sometimes with 
reserved bands bearing burnished decoration. The straight-sided 
flanged bowls and the straight-sided dishes are universal fourth-century 
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types of little chronological value. The round-bodied bowls (nos. 1-3, 
6-7) are more distinctive, and among these the heavy out-turned 
rim of no. 2 predominates. No. 6 may be compared with a vessel 
from a fourth-century burial at Springhead, Kent (4ntig. Fourn. 
viii, 1928, pl. xtrx, a). Conspicuous among the group are the two 
straight-sided flanged bowls (as no. 9) which bear a wavy line burnished 
upon a reserved band on the interior. Bowls apparently of identical 
form, ware, and decoration are securely dated in the north in the late 
fourth century. There they were manufactured at Crambeck, Castle 
Howard (Corder, The Roman Pottery at Crambeck, Castle Howard, 
pp. 25-6, pl. 1, 1-2; Antig. Fourn. xvii (1937), 399, type 14), and the 
northern evidence is sufficiently consistent to justify the excavator’s 
comment that this type ‘occurs commonly on northern sites after c. 370, 
and has never been recorded earlier or from other sources of manu- 
facture, than Crambeck. It can therefore be looked on as characteristic 
of the Crambeck potters and be used for dating other sites with con- 
siderable confidence.’ At Welwyn there can be no question of a date 
as late as A.D. 370, nor of manufacture at Crambeck. No examples of 
the distinctive bowls, which at Welwyn undoubtedly belong to the same 
group, have been found at Crambeck, and conversely other Crambeck 
wares do not seem to be represented at Welwyn. Evidently there was 
another and earlier source of manufacture of these bowls somewhere 
in south-eastern England, and the type was later adopted by the 
Crambeck potters. 

14-27. These vessels do not necessarily constitute a single fabric, but they 
do form a roughly homogeneous group of light, rather sandy, grey 
wares, the surface of which is smoothed to a varying degree. Many of 
the jars are horizontally striated in a manner reminiscent of pre-Roman 
wares. No. 19 also appears in vesiculated ware, the only sherd of this 
ware found in room 8. For no. 22 cf. fig. 12, 7 from rooms 4 and 5. 

28-9, 31. White mortaria; for no. 28 cf. Wroxeter, i, p. 80, type 174, dated 
to A.D. 270-330 at Poltross Burn; also Archaeologia, xxxiv, 1934, 258, 
no. 28 from the fourth-century deposits in the theatre at Verulamium. 

30. Red-coated pink ware, with white-painted decoration on the rim. The 
form is derivative from Samian 36; cf. Sumner, Ashley Rails, p. 30, 
pl. vi, 1-4. 

32. Light buff ware with purple-brown, shiny surface. The lightly marked 
rim seems, in general, to be a third-century feature (Archaeologia, 
Ixxxiv, 1934, 255, fig. 10, 14). 

32a. Grey ware with smooth red surface. 

33. Grey-white ware with strongly tooled black surface. 

34. Poor, rather gritty, brown-surfaced grey ware; the rim is rather heavier 
than the normal third-century type. Cf. no. 32. 

35. Metallic brown ware with roulette on the body; two examples found. 
This type of beaker was found sparingly in the third-century levels of the 
theatre at Verulamium, but was almost universal in the fourth century. 

36. Flanged bowl of brown-surfaced grey ware akin to certain New Forest 
fabrics. Form derivative from Samian 38. 
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Fic. 12. Pottery from the burnt debris in rooms 4 and 5 


The burnt debris which contained this pottery had been much 
disturbed by the extraction of building material and ploughing. 
Only those vessels which were undoubtedly sealed by the burnt 
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Fic. 12. Pottery from the burnt material in rooms 4 and 5 (}) 


matter are here illustrated; it has seemed wiser to exclude a 
certain number of pots represented by isolated sherds, which 
may originally have come from other deposits. The fourth- 
century character of the whole is sufficiently indicated by the 
amount of vesiculated ware and by the forms of the other vessels. 
Like the preceding group, however, it must be earlier than the 
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construction of the third Roman house at a date not much later 
than A.D. 340. The absence from either group of the orange- 
painted white ware, which was common in the later fourth- 
century deposits of the theatre at Verulamium and elsewhere, is 
in accordance with an early fourth-century dating. 


1-2. Vesiculated ware with brown or buff surface and grey core. Large 
quantities of this ware were present, all (except for a single vessel 
identical with fig. 13, no. 7) apparently belonging to vessels of this 
form, with undercut rim; cf. Archaeologia, |\xxxiv, 1934, 257, no. 21, 
from the fourth-century deposits of the theatre at Verulamium, in 
which this ware was extremely common. 

3. Red-coated pink ware with a grey core, imitating Samian form 38, with 
white painted decoration on the flange. An extremely common fourth- 
century type; cf. Archaeologia, \xxxiv, 1934, 257, no. 19; Sumner, 
Ashley Rails, pl. vu, 7 and 10. 

Pink ware with a grey core and a tooled, orange-brown surface. 

Smooth, dull pink ware. 

Hard, grey ware with a chestnut-coloured surfacing strongly wheel- 
marked. The strongly marked rim, found sparingly in the Period IV 
(c. A.D. 300) level of the theatre at Verulamium, was typical of the 
fourth-century deposits on that site. 

7. Ware as no. 4, but with the remains of a bright orange slip banded with 
darker colour. 

Ware as no. 5, with a very light, superficial burnished decoration. 

Part of a large storage-jar in grey-brown, vesiculated ware; the body was 
heavily striated horizontally. A notable feature is the presence in the 
body of the rim of small tubular holes, which presumably represent 
straws inserted to ensure even firing. They do not show on the surface. 
Cf. Pitt-Rivers, Excavations in Cranborne Chase, ii, 148-9; Sumner, 
Excavations in New Forest Roman Pottery Sites, p. 109, no. 9, pl. xxx. 

Also from this level, not here illustrated, one straight-sided flanged bowl 

(cf. fig. 9, no. 11) in dull grey ware; and two straight-sided open dishes in 

dull grey ware, each with a slightly thickened projecting rim. 
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Fic. 13, Nos. 1-9. Pottery from a pit associated with the third 
Roman house. 


This pit, which was dug after the construction of the third 
Roman house and is therefore certainly later than a.p. 330-3, 
contained three coins, all minted between a.p. 330 and a.D. 340. 
These are probably sufficient to indicate for its contents a date 
little if at all after the middle of the fourth century. The high 
proportion of red-coated wares (6 out of 19) is noticeable. The 
group may be dated with some confidence ¢. a.D. 340—5c. 

No. 1. Hard grey ware with dully burnished, black surface. 
No. 2. Pink ware with a grey core, bright orange coating. Also portions of 
a similar vessel with a less pronounced flange and a dull brick-red coating. 
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No. 3. Grey-pink ware with a scarlet coating and shallow roulette-orna- 
ment on the body. For rouletting on this ware see Richborough, i, type 
1253 li, type 183. 

No. 4. Ware and coating as no. 3. For the form cf. Richborough, i, type 
103-4 (mid-4th century); ii, type 183. 

No. 5. Hard, rather coarse, grey ware. 



















































































Fic. 13, nos. 1-9. Pottery from a mid-fourth-century pit. Nos. 10-13. Pottery 
from other levels (4) 


No. 6. Ware and coating as no. 2. 
No. 7. Rim of white mortarium. 
No. 8. Brown-surfaced, grey, vesiculated ware. An identical vessel came 
from the burnt deposits in rooms 4-5. 
No. 9. Base of beaker in grey ware with heavily burnished, black surface 
similar to fig. 11, no. 33. 
Also from the same pit: 
A straight-sided flanged bowl (as fig. 9, no. 11) in hard grey ware with 
a dully burnished, grey surface. 
Two straight-sided dishes (as fig. 9, no. 4), one in hard, pale grey ware 
with a light grey, polished surface, the other in warm buff-surfaced, grey 
ware with traces of a white chalky slip. 
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Portions of three vesiculated jars of the form of fig. 12, no. 1. 

Fragments of a large storage-jar (rim missing) in the same ware as 
fig. 12, no. 9. 

The rounded shoulder of an unusual vessel in grey ware with black, 
polished surface, decorated on the body with broad oblique grooves. 


Fic. 13, Nos. 10-13. Stratified pottery from other levels. 


No. 10. Rather soft, grey-brown, wheel-turned ware, from the builders’ 
rubbish associated with the construction of the first Roman house, 
c. A.D. 60-70 (pl. Lxrx, section a—B, 3). This is a somewhat 
sophisticated version of the Belgic cooking-vessels common in the pre- 
vious deposit (fig. 7, no. 30). The horizontal scoring is here vestigial, 
but heavily furrowed vessels continued simultaneously in use, e.g. several 
from the filling of the contemporary boundary-ditch. 

This building level contained, besides Samian and portions of white 
jug, a fair amount of Belgic pottery akin to the more advanced types 
represented in the previous deposit (figs. 5-8). “These were, however, 
very fragmentary and may well in part have been re-deposited from the 
previous level, and they are not therefore here illustrated. 

No. 11. Hard, grey-brown ware, from the domestic rubbish dumped outside 
the north wall of room 7 after its construction, i.e. certainly later than 
A.D. 150. 

No. 12. Grey ware with a polished, silvery-grey surface. From a thin 
spread of builders’ rubbish, underlying the later domestic rubbish to the 
north of room 7 and associated with the construction of the second 
Roman house. This level contained, besides the Samian ‘Tintirio cup, a 
sherd of Castor ware, which is very unlikely to precede a.p. 150. 

No. 13. Hard, gritty, grey-brown ware from the builders’ rubbish dumped 
outside room 6 in the second Roman building period, i.e. c. A.D. 150, or 
a little later. 


STRATIFIED SAMIAN POTTERY 
Report by Dr. T. Davies Pryce, F.S.A. 


(2) From the occupation material associated with the second 
Belgic house: 

i. Four fragments of plate or plates, 18 or 15/17. Dull brownish red 
glaze, characteristic of much Tiberio-Claudian South Gaulish ware, 
and yellowish-red paste; sharp fracture. 

ii. Rim of plate, 15/17, finely profiled with low and upright wall as in early 
examples. The bevelling external to the quarter-round moulding is 
usually, but not invariably, characteristic of early work, as at Hofheim I 
(cf. Oswald and Pryce, xlii, 18-21, 23, 24). Same glaze and ware as 1. 

iii. Part of a large 18, as at Hofheim I (cf. Oswald and Pryce, xlv, 3). 


Same glaze and ware as 1. 
While obviously insufficiently determinate or numerous for cer- 


tainty, this group is consistent with, and supports, the Claudian 
dating suggested for the level within which it was found. 
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(2) From the building-rubbish associated with the construction 
of the first Roman house: 


i. Rim of plate, 15/17; form, ware, and glaze very similar to (a) ii above. 

ii. Rim of bowl, 29, upper rouletted moulding only. The moulding has 
become high, as in the Nero-Flavian period, but the lip is relatively 
small and shows no eversion as in typically Flavian examples (cf. Oswald 
and Pryce, ili, 3). Probably Nero-Vespasianic. 


iii. Indeterminate fragment of same glaze and ware. 


None of the fragments in this group belongs to the characteristic 
later-Flavian fabrics, and it is therefore consistent with the dating 
¢. A.D. 60—70 suggested for the construction of the first Roman 
house. 

(c) From other levels: 


i. Base of a cup, form 33, stamped TINTIRIOM (the r blurred). Tintirio 
worked at Lezoux c. a.p. 150-60. This cup was found outside room 
7 to the north, in a mortar-spread associated with the construction of 
that room. It provides, therefore, a terminus post quem for the con- 
struction of the second Roman house. 

i. Three fragments of a plate form 18/31 to 31, with high wall and 
heavy lip. Not easily datable with precision, but the neatly formed 
little ridge at the internal junction of wall and base is usually an early 
feature. ? Flavian-Trajanic. These fragments occurred in a rubbish 
dump which accumulated to the east of room 7 after the construction 
of the second Roman house; and, though inconclusive in isolation, they 
rather suggest that this construction took place not very long after the 
date indicated by no. i. 

iii. Fragment of form 37 from the footing of the internal projection added 
to room 4. Decoration and ware suggest the mid-Flavian period; the 
projecting feature by which it is sealed is certainly secondary to the 
original Roman building, against whose footings it is straight-jointed, 
but may be of any subsequent date. 














An Angl-Saxon Cruet 


By T. D. Kenprick 


[Read 16th December 1937] 


Tue small metal cruet (pl. txx1) that is the subject of this com- 
munication was acquired by the British Museum as part of the 
collection of Sir Wollaston Franks, and all that is otherwise known 
of its history is that it had previously been in the collection of Lord 
Londesborough and is engraved in Fairholt’s Miscellanea Graphica 
of 1857.1 Itis a cire-perdue bronze casting in one piece, afterwards 
covered with a wash of copper and a coat of gilding, and it stands 
7-2 cm. high without its lid, which is missing. It is a remarkable 
piece, chiefly because of the most unusual ornament on the body 
of the vessel which consists of two rows of identical symmetrical 
decorative units in relief in the form of a pair of birds in a foliate 
spray. It will be noticed that these birds are, so to speak, ‘locked’ 
into the foliage by their wings, and it will also be noticed that they 
are biting upwards at the leaves with a curiously emphatic gesture 
of the back-thrown head and gaping bill. The units of decoration 
are quite distinct; but they are set close enough together to give 
the effect of a rich and crowded surface-ornament; and it will be 
seen that the spaces between their tapering upper portions are 
filled by small lion-masks. Over the spout there is a variation in 
the character of the ornament, for here we have a single down- 
ward-biting bird standing on a thin foliate branch; so we see that 
the designer was able to adapt and modify the stereotyped pattern 
that so much attracted him; and there is no doubt that he was a 
craftsman of considerable humour and skill. He has turned the 
spout itself into a lion’s head, not by modelling but by the use 
of incised lines, and he has cunningly employed spiral curves to 
suggest the shoulders of the beast. The simple scroll on the foot 
does not call for comment; but the handle should be noticed. It 
is in the form of a serpent issuing from an animal-mouth on the 
hinge of the cruet, and its quaint curly end is a most striking 
feature that adds considerably to the ragged, lumpy prettiness of 
this charming little vessel. 

I am going to claim that this cruet is southern English work 
of the eleventh century, and I base my opinion chiefly upon the 
evidence provided by the birds-in-the-scroll motive. This is, of 
course, a commonly used stock pattern, and in itself it is not 
characteristic of a particular area or of a single period; but my 


1 Pl. xxi, fig. 4. 
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point is that on the cruet it is used in a recognizably English 
manner. In our country this pattern, two birds set symmetrically 
on either side of a central foliate spray, is not a legacy of Northum- 
brian art; it belongs to the south, and comes to us first of all at 
the time of the introduction of the tenth-century Ottonian scroll 
into Wessex, that is to say the period of the beautiful Colyton 
cross and the related southern sculptures. The earliest example 
of the motive that I know in England occurs in the early tenth- 
century manuscript of Bede’s Life of Cuthbert (Corpus 183) that 
is associated with Athelstan himself. The scroll bordering the 
picture of Athelstan and St. Cuthbert (pl. txxu, 1) is Winchester 
work of c. 937 that is clearly an English essay in the Frankish 
fashion of the court, and it has obviously nothing whatever to do 
with the older Northumbrian or Mercian versions of the famous 
theme of the inhabited scroll. In it we find the constituents of 
the pattern on the cruet, the symmetrically placed pair of birds 
with the foliate spray between them. Moreover, in the panel 
above we have a pecking bird drawn with that peculiar ‘gape’ 
that appears in an exaggerated form on the cruet. This manu- 
script, therefore, shows us that the pattern as seen on the cruet 
may quite easily have an English pedigree. 

When we come to the end of the century, that is to say to the 
period usually described as circa 1000, we have another famous 
manuscript to consult, the Aldhelm at Lambeth Palace, for this 
provides evidence of the continued popularity of the Ottonian 
scroll. We see (pl. xx, 2) that we are nowiven a purely English 
form of this theme, one that is very crowded and tangled and 
restless; and we observe that the contained birds have acquired 
a greater activity than they possessed before, and bite more 
fiercely; but there is no doubt that we are dealing with a continua- 
tion of the same pattern, and we recognize at once the charac- 
teristic ‘gaping beak’. To approach a little more closely to the 
style of the cruet, we must, however, examine the minor carvings 
of this period, and I should like to refer first of all to an ivory 
panel in the Cluny Museum that has been rightly recognized as 
English work of the eleventh century.! It bears a scroll that has 
much in common with the Aldhelm style, and we notice again the 
active gestures of the contained birds and beasts, and their violent 
biting. We observe, however, that the scroll has now foliage that 
has acquired a definitely acanthus character, thus continuing a 
tendency that had already made itself felt in the Aldhelm pattern. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that we should find this same theme 
incorporated in the painted ornaments of the English manuscripts 


1 Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, i, 156. 
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1 Lid of ivory penner from London, British Museum. 
2 Bronze censer-top, Canterbury, British Museum. 
3 Bronze censer-top from London, British Museum 
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Bronze strap-ends and sword-pommel 


1 Probably from London, British Museum. 2 Thetford, Norwich Museum. 
3 Ixworth, Ashmolean Museum. 4 Wilbury Hill, Cambridge Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology. 5 Probably from East Anglia, British Museum. 
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that specialize in the prodigal use of acanthus leaves. There is a 
very good example in the Gospels at Trinity, Cambridge (MS. 
B. 10. 4), on one of the folios bearing the Canon Tables; it is in 
very dark green on a biscuit ground, and shows a rambling and 
rather full-bodied acanthus scroll that contains one of our pecking 
birds in a contorted position and obviously in a state of active 
excitement (fig. 1). But I return to the small carvings because 
they are more directly con- 
cerned with the problem of 
the cruet, and my second ex- a PS IYO s 
ample is the lid of the ivory PHA AY (iy) 
penner (pl. txx11, 1) from ri A GY \} 
London that is now in the Ay 7 
British Museum. This pre- \ se aa 
sents us with a symmetrical 
version of the pattern, and 
once more we have before us 
a pair of birds with straining, 
gaping beaks. 

I pass now from the Lon- 
don penner to two small 
bronzes, also from the south Fic. 1. Detail from Trinity MS. B. ro. 4 
of England. First the censer-top from Canterbury in the British 
Museum (pl. txx1, 2). It perhaps does not mean very much 
that we can recognize at a glance the crumpled, crowded, and 
rather knobbly richness of our cruet; but it is important that we 
should have a first-rate example in metal-work of our stock pat- 
tern, the pair of birds with the back-turned heads and the gaping 
beaks. The date of this censer has been established by Bréndsted 
and others as early eleventh century, and I should like to mention 
as a corroborative detail that on another face of the censer we have 
a gaily convoluted version of our theme that is in the style of con- 
temporary manuscript initials of a well-known type. These have 
an English pedigree reaching far back into our past; so the pat- 
tern here not only helps us to test the date of the censer, but also 
assures us that it is a thoroughly English piece of metal-work. 
A second and contemporary censer-top (pl. Lxx111, 3) comes from 
London, and it is now becoming clear that our inquiry is con- 
cerned chiefly with the art of south-eastern England; for we must 
remember that the penner came from London too. On this other 
censer we have pairs of birds with wide-open beaks, and also the 
little lion-mask with foliage issuing from his mask. 

Up to this point I have tried to prove nothing more than that 
the motive we are studying is really a normal element in the art 
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of south-eastern England in the eleventh century, and is one that 
occurs in minor metal-work as well as in manuscripts and ivories. 
But to prove that the cruet is English it is my duty to find examples 
of the pattern that are really close to the form it has assumed on 
the little vessel itself. To do this I desire to call attention to some 
rather trivial personal ornaments of bronze that might easily be 
overlooked. I refer to the strap-ends. 

My first example (pl. txxrv, 1) is a hitherto unpublished British 
Museum piece that was probably found in London; for it was 
purchased in 1903 with a number of medieval antiquities from 
the City. It is 6-5 cm. long, and is a simple casting, plain on the 
under surface. This, I admit, is not in the cruet style; for it bears 
a thin and rather foreign-looking ornament that is much quieter 
and more dainty than the full-blooded Saxon work. It is, how- 
ever, English and shows characteristically insular lion-masks on 
the stem; and we may reasonably expect that this elegant strap- 
end bearing our bird-motive in the best quasi-continental manner 
is something that would be speedily changed on other and more 
provincial bronzes of the same kind into strap-ends that really 
are in the same style as the cruet. It will have been noticed that 
the pattern on the cruet is a free-style design in which the pair 
of birds is removed from its surrounding frame and containing 
borders. No other comparative piece that I have illustrated so far 
resembles the cruet-ornament in this respect; but in England, and 
so far as | know in England only, this decisive change in handling 
did take place, and it is revealed to us in what I may describe as 
the provincial strap-ends. I give an example (pl. Lxxtv, 3) in the 
Ashmolean Museum that comes from Ixworth, Suffolk. It is in 
openwork, and I think it will be agreed that if the upper part of 
it were placed against a metal background, we should see some- 
thing very closely resembling the openwork free-style ornament 
on our cruet. This piece comes from the eastern side of the 
Danelaw boundary; but it is entirely English work and shows no 
sign of Scandinavian influence. The foliage below the birds is, 
in fact, an East Anglian eleventh-century derivative of the Win- 
chester acanthus.! Another of these Anglian strap-ends comes 
from Wilbury Hill, Herts., and is in the Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology at Cambridge (pl. txxiv, 4). It shows the gaping 
beaks particularly clearly, and an even stringier and more man- 
nered version of the acanthus scroll. Finally, there is a tiny mount 
(pl. txx1v, 2) from Thetford, Norfolk, in the Norwich Museum 
that belongs to this series. It is a very poor provincial thing; but 
it bears the pair of birds with gaping beaks biting at the foliage 

™ Cf. Vat. Reg. lat. 12, p. 62. 
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that descends from the mouth of the lion-mask, obviously an 
example of the pattern that we are studying. We could scarcely 
ask for better proof that this motive must have been a stock 
pattern commonly used in eastern England. And 
once more we see that, as on the cruet, it is done 
free-style, unframed. 

There is another small bronze (pl. txxiv, 5), 
probably from East Anglia, in the British Museum 
that shows this bird-and-scroll motive. It is an open- 
work bronze sword-pommel, weighted with lead, 
that came from the collection of Mr. Lichfield of 
Cambridge. It bears, however, a later and different 
rendering of this pattern, and I have very little 
hesitation in describing it as twelfth-century work, 
for it will be noticed that there is a new sense of 
regularity and flatness in the treatment of the design. 
Laking, who illustrated it,! placed it as late as the 
thirteenth century, on the grounds that its design 
resembles that on the pommel of the so-called 
‘Charlemagne sword’ in the Louvre. I do not my- 
self regard the two pommels as being identical in _ Fic. 2. Detail 
style; but here I need only emphasize the fact that oo oo 
the British Museum pommel is plainly later than re 
the metal-work that we have been considering, for this shows that 
in East Anglia the birds in the scroll were still used as an orna- 
mental motive for metal-work even after the date of the cruet, 
which, on the evidence of the strap-ends, must be placed some- 
where about the middle of the eleventh century. 





There is still one small point that I have omitted to mention; 
for I should like in conclusion to suggest that the treatment of 
the shoulders on the spout of the vessel is an accepted mechanism 
of Anglo-Saxon art. It can be seen, for instance, in an initial of 
the late ninth- or early tenth-century Rituale at Durham (fig. 2). 
The scroll on the foot of the cruet does not seem to me to require 
examination. Itcouldeasily be continental ; but those who know our 
eleventh-century manuscripts will no doubt agree with me when I| 
say that it could equally well be present in a purely English work. 
I have therefore no hesitation in claiming this charming little 
antiquity for our own country, and it seems to me that on the evi- 
dence I have cited we can even go farther andattribute it toaschool 
of metalwork flourishing in some south-eastern district of England. 
' European Armour and Arms, i, 91, fig. 113. 


A New Great Seal of Henry V 


By Hirary Jenkinson, F.S.A. 
[Read 21st October 1937] 


On y about ninety Great Seals of England are known for the 
period from the Conquest to the present day; and the addition 
of a new one to the series is a matter of some importance. 

In a paper read to the Society not long ago! I commented on 
Wyon’s statement that the style of Henry V was changed during 
the last years of his reign as a result of the treaty of Troyes in 
1420. Wyon had cited? an order of the King to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the alteration of a seal in his custody, but had 
found no impression of a seal so altered. Actually the treaty did 
not specifically provide that the English King should use the title 
in question—Heres Regni Francie—but that the French King, his 
father-in-law, should during his own life refer to Henry in public 
documents in that way; and the seal in custody of the Chancellor 
was presumably that of the Exchequer. I was able, however, to 
show in illustration fragments of two Irish seals3 bearing, though 
they came to us from later reigns, the word /eres in their legend; 
which could only date from this period. It seemed unreasonable 
in these circumstances to suppose that the most important of all 
the Royal Seals, the Great Seal of England, should not have been 
similarly modified; and I ventured to hope that an example from 
the last two years of the reign* would presently be discovered and 
prove my case. That example has now been produced by Mr. 
Chitty from the Muniment Room at Winchester College (pl. 
LXXV). 

The seal is attached by a broad tongue to Letters Patent dated 
1 January, 9 Henry V (1422), being a Commission to Keepers 
of the Peace, Sheriffs, and others inthe County of Southampton 
to protect the Warden and Scholars of Seinte Marie College of 
Wynchestre against illegal purveyances and the like;5 and was 


1 It was subsequently printed partly in Antig. Fourn., xvi, and partly in 
Archaeologia, \xxxv. 

2 The Great Seals of England (1887), p. 47, citing Rymer, Foedera, ix, 915. 

3 One from an Exchequer matrix used in the time of Henry VIII and one of 
the King’s Bench used for Richard III. See my article in Archaecologia, pp. 321”., 322. 

* Actually the treaty is dated 21st May 1420 and Henry V died 31st August 
1422. Wyon (p. 156) seems not to have seen any seal on a document dating from 
this period: though he saw the charters of the Chapter and of the Corporation of 
Winchester he did not, apparently, inspect those of the College. 

5 The document was apparently not enrolled on the Patent Roll. A transcript 
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Great Seal of Henry IV and Henry V with legends altered to accord with the terms of the Treaty of ‘Troyes (3) 
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A NEW GREAT SEAL OF HENRY V 383 
originally a good impression: the interior portions are now some- 
what defaced but the legends are still sharp and clear. It is 
imperfect, but the vital portions of the legend fortunately survive 
on both sides. The legends of the known Great Seal of Henry V 
were, on the obverse henvicus S dei S gra S Rex S Anglie S et S Arancie 
S et S Dns. S hibernie S and on the reverse the same but with different 
spacing and abbreviations. Here we have 


on the obverse hhenvicus : dei : gra: Rex : Anglie : 2: heres 
6 so be Se Ci tod) pe a bernie 
and on the reverse wremvit.........-200. S Anglie : et : heres reqni 
S Rrancie : 2: Dns S hibnie 


The impression is composed of two very thin cakes of natural- 
coloured wax which is in a rather unusually good state of preser- 
vation. It has recently been repaired at the Public Record Office. 

The seal matrices thus altered were what Wyon calls the Gold 
Seal and describes under the title of ‘First Seal’ of Henry V and 
‘Second Seal’ of Henry IV, for whom it was made. Henry V did 
not use any other (so far as Wyon’s information goes) save on 
the single occasion when, for the sealing of the treaty of Troyes, 
he resuscitated the old and much altered ‘Brétigny’ seal of 
Edward III.! 

Were the matrices of this seal actually of gold? There seems 
definitely to have been a seal described as the Great Seal of Gold, 
for Wyon cites from Rymer (as quoted by Willis) a number of 
cases where its handling for various purposes is recorded under 
that name; and in the well-known fifteenth-century illustration of 
the Court of Chancery? (though perhaps the evidence of this is 
not very strong on a point of accuracy) the matrices which are 
shown in use are in that tincture. On the other hand, it might 
have been of silver-gilt and no documentary evidence has yet been 
adduced in regard to the very considerable sum which would have 
had to be expended on its making if it had been of solid metal. 
is appended to this paper and shows, ixter a/ia, an interesting change in the king’s 
style, which is not quite the same as that on the seal but agrees more closely with 
the form given in Hardy’s Introduction (p. xxi) to the Rotul/i Chartarum (Record 
Commission). The question arises—where did Hardy get his information? Did he 
evolve it from his knowledge of the terms of the treaty of Troyes? or find the style 
given in an unabbreviated form on one of the Chancery Enrolments? or did he by 
chance see an original charter—presumably with the altered seal appended to it? 
Was our seal already known, or knowable, in 1837? 

1 On the ‘diplomatic’ use of this and other seals see my paper in Archaeologia, 
Ixxxv, p. 309. 

2 Reproduced in Archaeologia in 1862: now in the Library of the Inner Temple. 
3 'This is probably yet another example of the amount of information in regard 
to seals which might accrue from the calendaring of the Exchequer Records. 
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The question has some actuality in the present connexion in view 
of the extensive alterations we shall have to note. 

The generally accepted theory (based on some surviving 
examples)! in regard to the alteration of a matrix, at any rate if 
it was of bronze, is that the part which it was desired to alter was 
dug out and that the hole thus made was filled in with soft metal 
and re-engraved. Alternatively, if the part to be altered was not 
very deeply cut, it might be dug out and the new version engraved 
at the bottom of the shallow depression so formed—a method 
which should immediately be revealed, on careful examination of 
an impression, by the relatively high relief of the part altered. 
Clumsy alterations known by surviving impressions show that 
some such methods were followed on occasion even in the case 
of royal seals; but in the present instance there is little sign of 
anything which could be called clumsy and, on the other hand, 
the modification is extensive. The substitution of a colon for the 
original S flourish separating words, as well as the relative position 
of letters in that part of the legend the wording of which has not 
been changed, show that at most no more than a very small por- 
tion at the beginning can possibly belong to the original engraving 
either on obverse or reverse; nor is there any obvious difference 
(either in degree of relief or in any other respect) between this 
and the rest of the legend. An addition to the problem is, of 
course, to be found in the reflection that the material removed, 
if the seal was of gold, would have a considerable value. 

Can it be that the ‘cutters’ of medieval seals—or I should say 
of important medieval seals, for we may be fairly sure that it 
happened in the case of small and cheap ones—sometimes made 
them not by engraving but by casting; with perhaps a finishing 
touch of the tool? The matrices now under discussion, for in- 
stance, might consist of reproductions of the central parts of 
the old ones, made by a process of casting, with new engraving 
added round the whole or part of the edges. The suggestion 
is not without interest in view of the extensive successive altera- 
tions known to have been made, for example, in the Seal of the 
Court of Common Pleas during a series of no less than eight 
reigns.? 

The solution of a final problem, arising in relation to the later 
history of the ‘Gold Seal’, may prove decisive in this connexion. 
We know from the records already cited that the seal was actually 
in existence at least as late as 1460.3 According to Wyon it was 

™ See, e.g., Proc. Soc. Ant., 2nd ser., iv, p. 265. 


2 See my article in Archaeologia, p. 302. 
3 Cf. Wyon, p. 50. 
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used ‘very rarely’ at intervals during the reign of Henry VI, and 
from his illustration! it would appear that the matrices were in 
their original form, without the alterations which have been dis- 
cussed in the present note: an obvious argument in favour of the 
theory that the modified matrices had been new ones, made by 
casting, and presumably in a cheaper metal, which were destroyed 
when they ceased to apply. But can we rely on the evidence 
supplied by Wyon? 


The above was the point which this paper had reached at the 
time it was prepared for reading. Unfortunately a subsequent 
check of Wyon’s statements has revealed what must, I fear, be 
reckoned another example of the untrustworthiness of his refer- 
ences and, what is more serious, his plates. He cites six examples 
of the use of this seal, in its original form, by Henry VI: one in 
the British Museum (Additional Charters 12652); one in the 
Public Record Office (Duchy of Lancaster, Royal Charters, 383); 
one at King’s College, Cambridge, on a document dated 12th 
March 1448; two at Eton College on documents dated 5th May 
1446 and 12th March 1448; and one at Canterbury on a docu- 
ment dated 15th October 1435.2 

The British Museum specimen we may dispose of first: it is on 
a document which belongs actually to the reign of Henry IV. We 
may add that the two casts which Birch3 cites as examples of the 
use of this seal by Henry VI can also be eliminated at once, since 
they are noted in the Museum as ‘promised but never supplied’ by 
the cast-maker.+ The Public Record Office document and the two 
belonging to Eton are correctly dated by Wyon and bear the seal 
with which we are concerned (pl. txxv1). The same remark applies 
in the case of King’s College, but we find that the College possesses 
not one but four examples, the others being on documents dated 
16th March 24 Henry VI, 16th September 26 Henry VI, and 
3oth May 27 Henry VI. The Canterbury specimen, like that in 
the British Museum, has been wrongly ascribed to Henry VI: it 
is on a letter patent of his grandfather.’ 

We have thus a revised total of seven impressions. None of 


1 Plates 79a and 80a. 

2 I am indebted to Mr. A. K. Wickham, F.S.A., Mr. John Saltmarsh, F.S.A., 
and Mr. W. P. Blore for notes on the Eton, King’s College, and Canterbury 
Documents. 

3 Catalogue, no. 292. 

+ I am indebted to my colleagues in the Manuscript Department at the British 
Museum for a note on this point. 

5 A grant to one Philip Yevan, duly enrolled on the Patent Roll of 14 Henry IV 
(Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1408-1413, p. 464). 
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them, it may be said at once, can be identified with that illustrated 
by Wyon, but this is only another example of a defect which we 
have noted before.' What is more important is that every one of 
these seals exhibits the same astonishing peculiarity of having had 
some part of the legend erased, after the impression was made, on 
both sides; and that Wyon has failed to notice this fact, although 
the erasure covers something like two inches of space. Moreover, 
the lettering of the rest of the legend corresponds with that of the 
Winchester Seal with which this paper began—not that of the 
‘Gold Seal’ as known to Wyon. What were the words erased is 
a question which, in the circumstances, there is no difficulty in 
answering—indeed one can in places see a trace of some of the 
letters: they are, of course, heres regni and the effect is to turn the 
legend back into the form 
... Rex Anglie et —— RArancie... 


the straight line representing the erasure. That the Wyons, who 
have expressly commented on their failure to find an example of 
the seal of Henry V altered to correspond with the provisions of 
the treaty of Troyes, should not have noticed so very obvious a 
gap in the legends on half a dozen seals seems hardly credible. 
I am afraid this evidence must be taken as throwing a very regret- 
table doubt on the statement made in the Preface to their work 
that each of their ‘examples of use’ had been ‘seen and carefully 
examined’, 


Apart from this, the fact of the erasure suggests a number of 
speculations which space will not allow us to elaborate here. 
Needless to say, such casual treatment of a seal during the 
medieval period—and the Great Seal of England at that—is quite 
abnormal. I know, in fact, only one other instance of like be- 
haviour on the part of responsible administrators ; and by a curious 
coincidence it comes again from the Winchester Muniment Room. 
It seems that in 1392 the College twice used the seal of its sister 
foundation, New College at Oxford, for its own purposes, altering 
the legend on the impression in each case. A note by Mr. Chitty 
on this subject will be found in the second Appendix to the 
present paper. 

Another point, suggesting interesting speculations upon which 
we can only comment briefly, is that here again? investigation 
shows peculiarity of sealing closely connected with peculiarity of 

1 See some remarks on Wyon’s illustrations of alleged seals of Edward IV and 
Richard III in Aatig. Fourn., xvi, 14. 


2 See on this subject some remarks concerning the seals of Edward I and 
Edward II for Scotland in Antig. Fourn., xi, 232. 
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matter and form in the document. Once we have disposed of the 


alleged examples of our seal in the British Museum and at Canter- 


bury, we find ourselves dealing with a group of documents all 
save one preserved by the sister foundations of Eton and King’s 
College, and concerning the grants made to them by their 
founder, Henry VI. The exception is, of course, the Duchy of 
Lancaster document at the Public Record Office, and even this, 
though it does not appear to relate directly to the King’s bene- 
factions at Cambridge and Eton, is of an obviously unusual 
character and concerns some financial transactions highly personal 
to the King; being letters patent confirming large grants out 
of the lands of the Duchy, for purposes not stated, to a body 
of feoffees who have been identified! with those to whom was en- 
trusted the performance of business connected with the King’s 
will. 

The form of one? at least of the documents is equally distinctive, 
being apparently a cross between that of true charters} and that 
of letters patent. I have not checked the address and witnessing 
clauses in detail against those used in other contemporary royal 
charters, but we may conclude with one more point of abnormality 
which is common to all these documents—not one of them is 
enrolled in the ordinary way on the Charter Roll or Patent Roll; 
they figure instead in the Rolls of Parliament. 

More detailed examination into these rather disturbing curio- 
sities of form and procedure must be left to other hands; but I 
may conclude by expressing my thanks to Mr. Chitty, and to 
the Warden and Fellows of Winchester College, for giving me 
the opportunity to glance at an interesting problem in diplomatic 
as well as investigating an important piece of seal history. We 
have at least established that the legends on the ‘Gold Seal’ were 
altered after Troyes; that the altered matrices were in existence 
for a very considerable time after the wording on them had ceased 
to apply to a reigning monarch; and that in that state they could 
still be used, though only, it would appear, on abnormal occasions 
and in an abnormal fashion. 


' By Mr. R. Somerville, to whom I am indebted for a note on this subject. 
The document is printed by Sir William Hardy in Charters of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (1845), p. 220, from its enrolment on the Parliament Roll: the four charters 
under the seal of the Duchy which it inspects are all entered on the roll at the 
Record Office known as D.L. 37/14. 

2 King’s College, A. 20: the titles of the magnates to whom it is addressed are 
followed by ad guos presentes litere pervenerint. 

3 The Clerk of the Parliament Roll has given to one of them the plain omnibus 
ad quos address of letters patent; but this, as may be seen by comparison with the 
original, is an error. 
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APPENDIX I! 


Text of a document at Winchester College? bearing the Great Seal 
of Henry V as altered after the Treaty of Troyes 


Henricus dei gracia Rex Anglie heres} et? Regens} regni3 Francie? et 
Dominus Hibernie Custodibus pacis sue in comitatu Suthamptonie ac vice- 
comitibus eiusdem comitatus necnon maioribus balliuis constabulariis pre- 
positis et aliis ministris suis tam infra libertates quam extra ad quos presentes 
litere peruenerint, salutem. Sciatis quod cum dominus E. nuper Rex Anglie 
proauus noster in parliamento suo apud Westmonasterium anno regni sui 
quartodecimo tento de assensu et concordia parium regni sui et omnium 
aliorum ad parliamentum predictum summonitorum et in eodem tunc 
existencium ad specialem requisicionem prelatorum et cleri regni predicti 
concesserit pro se heredibus et successoribus eisdem prelatis et clero quod 
nullus ex parte ipsius proaui nostri nec alterius per commissionem sub magno 
vel paruo sigillo nec absque commissione extunc imperpetuum quicquam de 
bladis fenis bestiis cariagiis nec aliis bonis archiepiscoporum episcoporum 
abbatum priorum abbatissarum priorissarum rectorum vicariorum seu alio- 
rum virorum ecclesiasticorum infra mansiones maneria grangeas seu alia loca 
sua infra feodum sancte ecclesie nec extra contra voluntatem illorum quorum 
bona illa fuerint caperet quouis modo, idemque proauus noster prelatos et 
clerum predictos ac eorum possessiones bona et catalla in proteccionem et 
defensionem suas et heredum suorum susceperit speciales: Ac iam ex graui 
querimonia custodis et scolarium Collegii vocati Seynte Marie College of 
Wynchestre iuxta W yntoniam acceperimus quod licet in quibuscumque com- 
missionibus nostris de victualibus et aliis rebus pro expensis hospicii nostri 
emendis capiendis et prouidendis ac cariagiis pro eisdem capiendis per expressa 
verba contineatur quod prouisores nostri siue emptores aut captores huiusmodi 
victualium et aliarum rerum pro expensis dicti hospicii nostri aut captores 
cariagil pro eisdem in commissionibus predictis assignati feodum sancte ecclesie 
ingredi seu quicquam ibidem contra franchesias et libertates eiusdem capere 
non debeant, quidam tamen eorumdem prouisorum emptorum et captorum 
premissa minime considerantes, set pocius predictos custodem et scolares 
maliciose pregrauantes feodum sancte ecclesie ingrediuntur ac diuersa blada 
fenum bestias cariagia et alia bona custodis et scolarium predictorum infra 
mansiones grangeas et alia loca sua infra feodum predictum et extra contra 
voluntatem predictorum custodis et scolarium pro expensis dicti hospicii 
nostri et aliorum vt asserunt capiunt et prouident aliaque grauamina et 
enormia eisdem custodi et scolaribus contra franchesias et libertates predictas 
inferunt dampnabiliter et committunt in ipsorum custodis et scolarium 
dampnum non modicum et grauamen ac contra formam concessionis protec- 
cionis et defensionis predictarum ac contra formam commissionum eisdem 


1 Transcript by Herbert Chitty, F.S.A. 

2 The reference in the College Muniment Room is Charters drawer no. 17. 

3 It will be noted that the king’s style is altered also in writing; and in a way 
differing from that adopted on the seal. See footnote to p. 383 above, citing Hardy; 
who gives the style as here with the exception of the word regzi, which he omits. 
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prouisoribus emptoribus et captoribus in hac parte factarum: Nos volentes 
concessionem libertates et franchesias predictas illesas teneri ac inuiolabiliter 
in omnibus obseruari ac eas impugnantes iuxta eorum demerita castigari, 
Assignauimus vos coniunctim et diuisim ad omnes et singulos prouisores 
emptores et captores huiusmodi feodum sancte ecclesie in comitatu predicto 
decetero ingredientes et blada fenum bestias cariagia seu alia bona custodis 
et scolarium predictorum infra mansiones maneria grangeas seu alia loca sua 
infra feodum sancte ecclesie seu extra contra voluntatem dictorum custodis 
et scolarium pro expensis dicti hospicii nostri seu alterius cuiuscumque capi- 
entes et prouidentes et huiusmodi libertates et franchesias quomodolibet 
infringentes de tempore in tempus sine dilacione arestandos et capiendos et 
coram nobis et consilio nostro statim cum capti fuerint ducendos super 
premissis responsuros facturosque et recepturos quod per nos et dictum 
consilium nostrum consideratum fuerit in hac parte. Et ideo vobis et cuilibet 
vestrum mandamus quod circa premissa diligenter intendatis et ea faciatis et 
exequamini in forma predicta. Damus autem vniuersis et singulis subditis 
nostris comitatus predicti tam infra libertates quam extra tenore presencium 
firmiter in mandatis quod vobis et cuilibet vestrum in premissis faciendis et 
exequendis intendentes sint consulentes et auxiliantes prout decet quociens 
et quando per vos seu aliquem vestrum ex parte nostra fuerint premuniti. In 
cuius rei testimonium has literas nostras fieri fecimus patentes Teste Iohanne 
Duce Bedfordie Custode Anglie apud Westmonasterium primo die [anuarii 
anno regni nostri nono 
per ipsum Regem et consilium Shelford 


APPENDIX II? 
Use of the New College Seal by Winchester College 


Mr. Jenkinson has mentioned cases in which Henry V’s seal was used by 
Henry VI, but with the words heres regni smudged out of the impression. 
Similarly, when our College had to execute two letters of attorney, dated 
8th June 15 Richard II (1392), to receive seisin of endowments from the 
Founder, the circular seal of the sister foundation, New College, Oxford, 
was for some reason or other borrowed and used.? This seal bore the legend 
Sigillum comune Collegii Sce Marie of Wynchestre in Oxonia, and when it 
had been affixed to the documents the words im Oxonia in one case, and 
Oxonia in the other, were erased from the impressions, but not with a 
skill sufficient to prevent one from being certain what were the words 
taken out. The seal was described by the late T. F. Kirby in his articles 
on ‘Charters of Meonstoke’ and ‘Charters of Ropley’ in Archaeologia, \vii, 
290, 291,3 and lviii, 233: for one of the impressions see Archaeologia, lviii, 
pl. xv, fig. 5. Kirby, however, there regarded the seal as a Winchester 


1 By Mr. Chitty. 

2 Meonstoke drawer in our Muniment Room, no. 64; Ropley drawer, no. 101. 

3 Kirby’s description of this seal, however, is not correct: he has colour, shape, 
and legend wrong. There must have been some confusion in his notes. 
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College seal, apparently supposing it to be a temporary predecessor of our 
ancient oval seal which we have been using down the centuries.1_ I know 
of no good reason for thinking that it had a predecessor, but perhaps ought 
to add that, though the College was founded as a corporate body in 1382, I 
have not met with an impression of the oval seal earlier than the year 1394. 


' Nowadays documents are sealed, not with the original silver matrix, but with 
a facsimile. 








A Priest’s Sceptre from the Romano-Celtic Temple 
at Farley Heath, Surrey 


By R. G. GoopcuiLp 


Tue Romano-Celtic temples of Britain, unlike those of Gaul, 
rarely provide evidence of their dedications and the nature of the 
cults practised within them. At Silchester (Insula XX XV)! and 
also at Worth, Kent,? fragments of statuary found within the 
temple ce//a have been suggestive, although not conclusive. The 
remaining examples yet excavated in Britain (some eighteen in 
all) have been far less communicative: not one has yielded an 
inscription or votive object which would leave no doubt as to the 
identity of the god whose worshippers frequented it.3 

Since our knowledge of the local cults popular in the civilian 
areas of Roman Britain is so limited, an object which, though 
found ninety years ago at Farley Heath in Surrey, has hitherto 
escaped publication deserves belated recognition not only for its 
own sake, because it displays very curious features, but also for 
the light that it may throw on the subject. 

Farley Heath, near Albury in Surrey, is a site which has 
attracted attention ever since Aubrey first visited it in 1672,4 
but the only extensive excavations were those carried out by 
Martin Tupper, the local poet, between 1839 and 1848— 
especially from February to June of the latter year, when three 
labourers were working continuously. The results of Tupper’s 
excavations were never properly recorded, his Record of Farley 
Heath5 being a very inadequate account: the plan and descrip- 
tion, however, leave no doubt that the structure uncovered was 
a Romano-Celtic temple of normal plan, set within a large poly- 
gonal temenos, like that found recently at Colchester,® but most 
closely paralleled by a temple at Coblenz in Germany.7 

1 Archaeologia, \xi, 206. 

2 W. G. Klein, ‘Roman Temple at Worth, Kent’, Antiguaries Fournal, viii 
(1928), 76. 

3 This excludes, of course, the temples at Lydney and Benwell: the former is 
not Romano-Celtic (in the architectural sense), whilst the latter is in a military area. 

4 Aubrey, Natural Hist. and Antiquities of Surrey (1672), iv. 79-81. 

5 Published at Guildford in 1850, but merely a reprint of a letter sent to the 
Society of Antiquaries while the excavations were still in progress. 

6 C. F. C. Hawkes, ‘Excavations at Colchester in 1935’, Trans. Essex Archaeo- 
logical Society, xxii (1936), 46. 

7 Dr. R. Bodenig, ‘Ein Treverersdorf in Coblenzer Stadtwalde’, Westdeutsche 
Zeitschrift, xix (1900), t (plan reproduced in Ant. Fourn. viii (1928), 315). 
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There is no evidence for the existence of buildings other than 
the temple on the heath, but hut-sites may have existed around 
the temenos, and two potters’ kilns were found near by. The 
small finds were numerous and included over a thousand coins 
(mostly of the fourth century, but with the earlier centuries 
sufficiently represented to suggest continuous occupation from 
the Flavian period),! and also a considerable number of enamelled 
ornaments. 

The object with which we are here concerned—a narrow strip 
of bronze, 17 in. long and an inch broad, with a crude design 
embossed on it—was found in March 1848 (pl. txxvi1). Its exact 
site is not recorded, but it almost certainly came from somewhere 
within the temenos area, where the greater part of the finds was 
made. It is referred to somewhat vaguely in a letter of Tupper’s 
dated 24th March 1848,? and a drawing of it was exhibited at a 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on 1st March 1849, where 
it was regarded by Akerman as being of Anglo-Saxon date.3 
The last contemporary reference to it occurs in Tupper’s Record 
(1850), where it is described as ‘a singular strip of copper, 
engraved with rude figures of animals, etc., which has obviously 
been wound round a staff, the iron head being still attached’.+ 

In April 1853 the objects from Farley Heath were presented 
to the Department of British Antiquities in the British Museum 
by their owner, Henry Drummond of Albury Park, who had 
sponsored the excavation, but the bronze strip was neither placed 
on exhibition nor entered in the Acquisition Register, but de- 
posited in storage, where whatever label it may have had was in 
time lost. It remained thus in unmerited oblivion until Mr. 
C. F. C. Hawkes came across it two years ago, and in the absence 
of records was inclined to attribute it to some continental pre- 
historic origin. The strip, being in a crumpled and fragmentary 
condition, was then sent to be cleaned and straightened out, on 
the assumption that it had formed the hoop of a bucket or an 
object of that nature. 

Its real origin would have remained a mystery but for the 
lucky fact that Tupper’s friend, Benjamin Nightingale, had anno- 
tated a copy of the Record of Farley Heath, mounted it in an 
album, and added his own original drawings, beautifully coloured. 


' British coins have also been found abundantly on the Heath, but the absence 
of Iron Age pottery suggests that the site was visited rather than occupied in pre- 
Roman times: this may indicate the existence of a sacred site long before the con- 
struction of the Romano-Celtic temple. 

2 In the ‘Nightingale Album’ in the Haverfield Library, Oxford (vide infra). 

3 Proc. Soc. Antig., 1st ser., 1 (1849) 317. 

4 Tupper, Record of Farley Heath, 25. 
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Embossed strip of bronze found at Farley Heath, Surrey in 1848 (}) 





(By courtesy of the British Museum) 
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The album was acquired by Professor Haverfield and is now in 
the Haverfield Library in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
Among the drawings was one (pl. txxvum1) of the bronze strip, 
which was said by Martin Tupper to be very fragile, and was 
therefore assumed to have disappeared because it was not with 
the Farley Heath objects in the British Museum. But, in view of 
its obvious importance, it was decided to publish it and if possible 
to trace its present whereabouts; a photograph of the drawing was 
therefore sent to Mr. Hawkes, whereupon it transpired that the 
unlabelled metal strip in the museum was in fact the missing 
object from Farley Heath.! 

Now that the strip has been straightened, its purpose is no 
longer obvious, but the original drawing shows that when first 
discovered it was twisted in a spiral and attached to an iron head. 
This head was fortunately preserved together with the strip itself, 
and consists of an iron hoop with a large round-headed nail 
through it (fig. 1). There can be no reasonable doubt that 
Tupper’s original suggestion was correct: the strip formed the 
ornament of a wooden staff to which the hoop and nail were 
attached, the grain of the wood being still recognizable in the 
rust of the latter. To judge from the size of the hoop, the staff 
must have been about an inch in diameter, and several parallel 
diagonal fractures at the lower end of the strip enable one to 
determine the angle at which it was wound, suggesting that the 
staff itself was of square section in places. 

The character of its decoration and the nature of the site on 
which it was found alike suggest that the strip possessed a 
religious significance; the staff to which it was formerly attached 
may well have been the sceptre of a priest who officiated in the 
temple. Although of much cruder workmanship, it probably 
falls into the class of insignia represented by the Hercules- 
Commodus sceptre from Willingham Fen,? or those recently 
discovered at Brough-on-Humber, the former certainly, and the 
latter probably, of religious origin. 

The decoration on the Farley Heath strip (pl. txxvir)* has been 
embossed from the back by means of two implements: the double 


' T am indebted to Miss M. V. Taylor for drawing my attention to this album, 
and for supplying the photograph (pl. xxvi1). The artist, in this instance, seems 
to have been Tupper himself and not Nightingale. 

2 M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Commodus-Hercules in Britain’, Fourx. Rom. Stud. xiii (1923), 
gt ff., pl. m1. 

3 P. Corder, ‘A Romano-British interment from Brough, E. Yorks.’, Azt. Fourn. 
xviii (1938), 68. 

4 Mr. Hawkes has kindly supplied me with full-size photographs of the strip 
itself, from which pl. txxvi is reproduced. 
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border of dots and sundry other details have been punched by 
a pointed instrument, possibly a nail, whilst the animals, human 
figures, and symbols have been executed by a chisel-ended tool 
or tracer, straight lines having been formed by successive blows. 





Fic. 1. Parts of iron head of sceptre from Farley Heath 
(By courtesy of the British Muséum) 


When we come to analyse this decoration we are at once struck 
both by its primitive, almost childlike, execution, and at the same 
time by the obvious influence of the Celtic tradition. The artist was 
not improvising carelessly but portraying in his own Celtic style 
something which to him had great significance. 

Starting from the top, we have three animals. First, a bird of 
uncertain species, though certainly not an eagle (1). Next, a 
small four-footed animal with a short erect tail and upright ears, 
probably a pig but might be a dog (2). The third animal is 
larger, with a long drooping tail (3): its identity is equally 
uncertain, it is possibly an ox, or even canine like its predecessor, 
the poise being reminiscent of the dog on the stamped ‘dog and 
stag tiles’ from Ashtead, Surrey. Ignoring for the moment the 
central features, we find at the bottom of the strip traces of a 
similar zoological procession. The bird (11) is clear enough, 
but the second figure is indistinct (12), whilst the third (13) 
has been largely destroyed by the breaking off of the strip at 
this point; both the latter, however, appear to represent animals, 
although the artist has clearly not persevered. It is noteworthy 
that this lower bird has been drawn upside-down relative to the 
upper one (and would have appeared thus on the staff): if this 
is accidental, as seems likely, it is possible that it discouraged 
the artist in his portrayal of the other two animals. 

To return to the central part of the strip, the most conspicuous 
feature is the nude human figure (8) with the right hand held 
downwards, and the left apparently grasping the end of a long 
cross-like object; a conical hat or helmet is suspended over 
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the head. The treatment of the body is stylistic to the extreme, 
and the anatomical details have been crudely accentuated. The 
portrayal of the breasts might seem to indicate the female sex 
were it not that the treatment of the pudenda leaves no doubt 
that the figure is intended to be male: this fact is more apparent 
on the original than in the photograph. 

Above and below this human figure are objects which can 
hardly be other than tongs: the upper pair (7) seem to be gripping 
an object resting on an anvil, and just below the lower pair (9) 
is an implement which, in its context, is suggestive of a hammer 
or axe-hammer (10). Does the presence of this hammer-and-tongs 
motif indicate the human figure as the god Vulcan in Celtic guise? 
This is a plausible explanation, but conclusive details are absent. 
The fact that Vulcan is rarely depicted nude, but normally repre- 
sented as clad in a loose sleeveless tunic, is a possible objection, 
although our Romano-British artist was clearly no slave to classical 
convention. On the other hand, the figure’s head-gear reminds one 
of the conical cap in which Vulcan is usually portrayed, whilst the 
cruciform object in his left hand may perhaps be an elongated 
hammer, like the one beneath the lower tongs.!_ Until further 
evidence comes to light, the exact significance of the human figure 
is perhaps best left as an open question. 

Between the upper tongs and the third of the upper animals 
we have the most puzzling feature of the whole strip, consisting 
of three objects which may or may not be interrelated: first, a 
human face, similar in its execution to that of the nude figure, 
but wearing what appears to be a helmet with cheek pieces (4), 
although this latter feature is by no means certain. Under this 
is a circular rosette (5), possibly a primitive representation of the 
sun, or perhaps a circular shield: below it, though not actually 
attached to it, is a curious arrow-shaped object with three prongs 
at its base (6). As it stands it has no apparent meaning,” but 
Miss Taylor suggests that it may possibly represent a somewhat 
stylized trophy of which the ‘face-helmet’ and ‘shield’ form part. 
Roman standards, and apparently trophies, were sometimes pro- 
vided with a three-pronged fork-like base which enabled them 
to be firmly planted in the ground, as for instance in a stone 
relief from Procolitia on Hadrian’s Wall.3 

One final feature deserves attention, namely the occurrence 
along the whole length of the strip of a series of curious symbols 


' It is possible to interpret both these objects as axes, but in view of the obvious 
tongs in juxtaposition, the ‘hammer’ interpretation is more attractive. 

2 The slanting cross-pieces seem to militate against its being a trident. 

3 Chesters Museum Catalogue (1907), p. 322, no. 114. 
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grouped beside the animals, tongs, and other objects, as though 
to represent the letters of their respective names. On closer 
examination, however, these symbols do not appear to be con- 
nected with any known alphabet, but they may be an illiterate 
version of a not-understood copy, or their purpose may be purely 
ornamental. 

Any interpretation of the decoration which we have just de- 
scribed must take into consideration the interaction of Roman 
and Celtic elements, as well as the artist’s own natural limitations, 
and here we enter into a dangerous field. The animals, for 
example, may possess some Celtic religious significance in them- 
selves, or alternatively may merely represent offerings to a god. 
In such circumstances, it would seem wiser at the moment not 
to attempt any detailed interpretation of an object so curious and 
unparalleled as the Farley Heath strip, but merely to publish 
it in the hope that comparative study may solve its manifold 
problems. It is worth noting, however, that if the central figure 
of the strip is intended for Vulcan, with his usual attributes, traces 
of the same cult have occurred elsewhere in Britain. The two 
hoards of silver votive tablets, from Stony Stratford in Bucking- 
hamshire, and Barkway in Hertfordshire,’ respectively, both 
probably robbed from wayside temples, each include dedications 
to Vulcan. Similarly, a stone relief from Dunstew in Oxfordshire 
(now lost)? seems to portray the same deity, although the existing 
record of it is not entirely satisfactory. M. Jules Toutain, in his 
study of pagan cults, assures us} that there existed in the Gaulish 
pantheon a divinity which, by the interpretatio Romana, was \ater 
identified with the Italian Volcanus: he was the god of fire 
generally, whether in a constructive or destructive capacity. This 
being the case, it would not be surprising to find at Farley Heath 
on the north edge of the Weald, close to the Farnham potteries 
and within reasonable access of the Wealden iron-workings, 
traces of a Romano-Celtic cult intimately connected with industry. 
But the crudeness of the execution, and the ambiguity of so many 
details in its design, rob this conjecture of any kind of certainty. 


1 British Museum, Guide to the Antiquities of Roman Britain, p. 63, fig. 27. 

2 V.C.H. Oxfordshire, ‘Romano-British Oxfordshire’ (forthcoming). Information 
from Miss Taylor. 

3 J. Toutain, Les Cultes paiens (1907), i, 388, 391. 
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Two Mesolithic ‘floors in the Ebbsfleet Valley of 
the Lower Thames 
By J. P. T. Burcnei, M.C., F.S.A. 


In view of the stimulating discoveries made by Messrs. 
Schwantes and Rust! in the districts of Hamburg and Kiel, I am 
prompted to write a preliminary note on two Mesolithic ‘floors’ 
recently discovered in the Ebbsfleet Valley, west of Northfleet, 
on the right bank of the Lower Thames. The horizons in ques- 
tion are located in a stoneless calcareous silt containing shells of 
both land and freshwater types. Subsequent erosion phases have 
considerably denuded the silt, which, at the present time, is over- 
lain by some 6 ft. of alluvial deposits. The marked differences 
between the implements of the lower and upper ‘floors’ are best 
summarized as under: 


1. The artifacts from the lower ‘floor’ are invariably patinated 
blue or white, whilst those from the upper ‘floor’ are always 
in an unaltered condition. 

. The blades from the lower ‘floor’ are much longer and 
broader than are those from the upper ‘floor’; some of the 
former attain 74 in. in length (figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5). 

3. Core-scrapers are not present in the lower ‘floor’ though of 

common occurrence in the upper ‘floor’. 
4. The gravers from the lower ‘floor’ (figs. 6 and 7) approxi- 
mate more closely to those of Upper Palaeolithic times than 
do the examples from the upper ‘floor’ (fig. 8). 

5. Though none has so far been recovered from the lower 
‘floor’, the upper ‘floor’ has yielded shouldered points (figs. 


g and 10), a characteristic form in the Hamburg culture. 


No axes or micro-gravers have been found on either of the 
‘floors’, and it should also be mentioned that most of the blades 
on the lower ‘floor’ are broken. The difference in age between 
the cultures of the lower and upper ‘floors’ is probably inconsider- 
able. In spite of the fact that the mollusca of the calcareous silt 
indicate genial climatic conditions (vide the size attained by the 
shells and the large quantity of Limaces present in the deposit) 
and so offer directly opposing evidence to the tundra conditions 
which have been established as obtaining during Hamburgian 


i) 


' Rust, A., Das altsteinzeitliche Rentierjager-Lager Meiendorf; 1937, Neu- 
miinster. English summary of the above: Clark, J. G. D., Antiquity, June 1938, 
Pp. 154-71. 
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Fic. 5. Blade, patinated white, Lower 
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Fic. 8. Graver, unpatinated, Fic. g. Shouldered point, unpatinated, 
Upper ‘floor’, Mesolithic (4) 
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times, the geographical differences between Kent and north 
Germany at the close of the Pleistocene period may be sufficient 
explanation for this discrepancy. And in this connexion it should 
be remembered that the Mixed Oak Forest had already estab- 
lished itself in the Lower Thames Valley at the time of the 
formation of the earlier members of the sub-aerial loams of 
post-Pleistocene times, which loams are characterized by: 

(2) their intimate association with a solifluxion phase; 

(4) their restricted molluscan content; 


(c) the presence of the now extinct shell He/icella striata, 
Miller. 








Votes 


A New Skara Brae.—Prof. Gordon Childe, F.S.A., Local Secretary for 
Scotland, sends the following note: Skara Brae (on the Mainland of Orkney) 
gives a unique picture of the domestic architecture and furniture of a stone- 
using, self-sufficing community, a picture that would be also applicable to 
contemporary communities where lack of trees did not compel the translation 
into stone of structures normally made of wood. Unfortunately the villagers 
were so self-sufficient that even the relative age of the settlement was dis- 
putable. A recent discovery by Mr. Walter G. Grant has happily settled 
the chronological problem. At the Braes of Rinyo in the north-east corner 
of Rousay (Orkney, LX X XV), Mr. Grant has begun the excavation of an 
extensive settlement of the same type as Skara Brae. It is not indeed on the 
shore, but on the edge of the cultivated fields of Bigland farm, immediately 
at the foot of an outcrop where the land rises in steps to Faraclett Head. 
The preservation of the ruins is largely due to the scree and hill wash from 
the sheltering precipice. 

Though the walls seldom survive to a height of more than 2 ft., the out- 
lines of several chambers can be discerned and reproduce all the distinctive 
features of the Mainland site. Chamber A, the best preserved, is some 15 ft. 
long by 11 ft. wide, entered to the right of the north-east end by a doorway 
of type I (Skara Brae, p. 13), 2 ft. 4 in. wide. In the centre is a hearth of 
which only two of the four kerb-stones survive. On either side are ‘beds’. 
That on the left is built out from the wall, as is usual at the classic site, while 
that on the right is recessed as in hut 9 at Skara Brae. In the left-hand rear 
(east) corner is a square box framed with slate slabs and found empty just like 
the so-called limpet-boxes at Skara Brae. In the rear wall are remains of a 
‘dresser’ better preserved in chamber D. The wall-corners are rounded, as 
at Skara Brae, and, as there, a built drain roofed with flags runs under the 
floor. A unique feature i is a small clay oven mounted on a carved slate slab 
in front of the hearth in chamber C. 

Owing to soil conditions no bone work has been preserved, but the 
surviving relics confirm the inference from the architecture that the culture 
of Rinyo is identical with that of Skara Brae. A polished stone axe, flint 
scrapers, Skail flakes, a polished nodule of haematite and sherds of coarse, 
badly fired pottery, some decorated by means of applied ribs, were found in 
chamber A. Larger quantities of the same decorated ware have been re- 
covered from other chambers and show patterns, such as rhombs, and inter- 
nally ornamented bases such as were typical of Skara Brae. Owing to the 
application of processes devised by Mr. Grant, it will be possible to complete 
some quite large vessels. Considerable quantities of the Skara Brae B ware, 
decorated with slashed ribs, have also been recovered, but from levels below 
the chamber floors, so far known only by test pits. A phallic stone, like 
Skara Brae, pl. x1, 3, was found before regular excavation started, and a 
smooth stone ball and three stone vessels were recovered from chamber D. 

The exceptional importance of Rinyo lies, however, in the discovery in 
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chamber A of a polished flint-knife and part of a perfectly good AC Beaker. 
[t follows that the village and accordingly Skara Brae, too, were inhabited at 
a period when Beakers were still fashionable in northern Scotland. This 
conclusion happily justifies the suggestion advanced by Piggott in Proc. 
Prehistoric Society, 1936, p. 201. 

















Sherds of Beaker from Rinyo, Rousay (4) 
Recent Discoveries in the Lee Valley—Mc. J. B. Ward Perkins sends the 


following note: The importance of the Lee Valley in late prehistoric times 
both as an area of settlement and as a line of communication is attested by 
numerous discoveries. “The construction of a new reservoir for the Metro- 
politan Water Board near Chingford has afforded a certain amount of fresh 
evidence. This was brought to the notice of the London Museum by Colonel 
Karslake, F.S.A., to whom, and to the Metropolitan Water Board and to 
their engineer, Mr. Trembarth, are owed the originals of the plans here 
reproduced. Mrs. M. A. Cotton kindly assisted in examining the site. 
Besides the pottery discussed below, a bronze palstave was found, half- 
exposed on the upcast of the west bank of the new reservoir, some 650 yards 
to the north-west of Flanders Weir. It is of normal early type and may have 
come from anywhere within the excavated basin. 

The Iron Age and Romano-British vessels illustrated in fig. 3 were 
found near Flanders Weir. Figs. 3, 1 and 2, were found at the points 
marked A and B respectively on the accompanying plans (figs. 1 and 2), at 
a depth of about 8-10 ft. in a shelly, silty deposit immediately overlying the 
gravel subsoil. It was further noted that fig. 3, 2 lay beneath a deposit of 
about 6 ft. of clay. The latter may without doubt be regarded as a slip from 
the higher ground which here immediately adjoins the river Lee. ‘There 
are many indications of the general instability of the clay at this point, and 
this, no doubt, accounted for the reports of deposits of clay overlying peat 
elsewhere within the excavated area. These were, unfortunately, no longer 
visible, and a typical section showed about 10 ft. of deposits, first humus and 
peaty matter, then successively a grey clay, red river-gravel, shelly silt, and 
finally the solid gravel. The associations of fig. 3, 3 were not recorded, but 
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the incrusted matter shows that it came from the same shelly-silt deposit as 
fig. 3, 2; and the technical similarity of the two pots probably indicates that 
they were found together. There were no associated objects, and from their 
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Fic. 1. The river Lee at Flanders Weir before 1937 




















Fic. 2. The river Lee at Flanders Weir after the completion of the new reservoir 
A. Site of fig. 3, 1 
B. Site of fig. 3, 2 
C. Double line of pointed stakes 


position it does not seem that any of these pots can possibly have come from 
burials. 

The point C marks the approximate position of a double line of 8-ft. oak 
stakes, pointed at either end and bedded for the greater part of their length 
into the gravel of the river-bed. Whether these marked the limits of a ford, 
or whether, as the circumstances rather suggest, they served a defensive 
purpose, can only be conjectured. In either case they mark a former crossing 
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of the Lee Valley. The course of the actual river-bed must at all times 
have been liable to change. The coincidence of the county-boundary with 
the course as it existed before 1937 suggests, however, a certain antiquity 
for the latter; and the circumstances of the discovery of the pots, two at 




















Fic. 3. Pottery from the new reservoir at Chingford (4) 


any rate of which were lost when whole, could well be explained by the 
assumption that they were lost while crossing the ford. 

Fig. 3, 1, which is in a roughly wheel-turned, grey, rather porridgy ware 
with a dark purple-brown, tooled surface, belongs to a well-known late 
Belgic type. ‘The prototype is presumably to be seen in Swarling type 32, 
from which two lines of development are observable. The one is repre- 
sented by this and by the comparable vessels from Prae Wood (Soc. Ant. 
Report, Verulamium, p. 165, fig. 17, type 51). ‘This type, with its charac- 
teristically Belgic corrugated profile, has yet to be discovered in a specifically 
Roman context, and on the available evidence it may fairly be assigned to 
the pre-Conquest period. 

A different line of development is already apparent in the pre-Conquest 
deposits at Verulamium. It may for convenience be subdivided into two 
fairly distinct sub-types, the somewhat globular vessels represented at Prae 
Wood by nos. 454¢ and 454 of group B (Verulamium, p. 164, fig. 16), and the 
distinctly biconical form, of which closely similar examples are illustrated 
from Prae Wood and from the earliest post-Conquest levels (Verulamium, 
fig. 34, nos. 60 and 61). Claudian examples of both globular and biconical 
type appear at Richborough (Soc. Ant. Report, Richborough, i, pl. xx, nos. 4 
and 5), in each case with the characteristic chevron-ornament on the 
shoulder-cordon. From these beginnings the type had a long life well into 
the second century. The detailed evolution is far from clear, but in general 
it is marked by an increasing slackening of the form, and by the degeneration 
of the corrugated cordon into a superficial surface-feature. Fig. 3, 2, which 
is in a hard, grey ware, burnished on the neck to a rather silvery sheen, 
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evidently represents a fairly advanced stage of this evolution (cf. May, Catal. 
of the Roman Pottery in the Colchester and Essex Museum, pl. u, 13, un- 
dated; also pl. 111, 23, typologically earlier). Both on grounds of form and of 
ware it can hardly be pre-Flavian, and it may well be as late as the end of the 
century; but in the absence of a securely dated type-series further precision 
is hardly possible. Fig. 3, 3, in the same ware, is presumably contemporary 
(cf. May, op. cit., pl. 111, 24). The bronze palstave and the three vessels are 
now on loan to the London Museum. 


4 Fourteenth-century Equestrian Bronze.-—Dr. Philip Nelson, F.S.A., 
sends the following note: ‘The small bronze, here illustrated, measures 13 in. 
in height and 13 in. in length, and would formerly have been attached, by 





A fourteenth-century equestrian bronze (}) 


four rivets, to a metal base. The horse, which is bridled, has a broad breast- 
band, from which originally depended two loose ornaments. The rider, 
who wears a basinet and camaille, formerly held on his left arm a shield 
and in his right hand a sword, and is fixed to the steed by a long rivet, which 
emerges at the centre of the horse’s abdomen. 

This interesting object, which reminds us of the latest equestrian aquama- 
niles, is of South German workmanship and may be dated’ c. 1390. As 
regards its purpose it may have been used either as a chess-piece or, more 
probably, as a child’s toy. Its considerable rarity—there are only three other 
examples known to me—makes it desirable that any additional specimens 
should be recorded. 


Desk Seals of Edward Gibbon, F.S.4., and of the Earl of Sheffield.— 
Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., sends the following note: Two seals were recently 
purchased together in London. The vendor could give no history of them 
except that both were probably bought at the same time at one of Sotheby’s 
sales. 
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The earlier (pl. txxrx) is a desk seal of silver with a massive ivory 
‘pommel’ handle. It is 4,5, in. high and the ‘pommel’ is 23 in. in diameter 
and }jin. thick. The arms (fig. 1) are those of Gibbon; blazoned by Edward 
Gibbon, the historian, in his autobiography as ‘A Lyon, rampant, gardant, 





Fic. 1. The Gibbon Seal (?) 


between three scallop shells, silver on a field azure’. The crest is a demi- 
lion as in the arms, holding a scallop. The historian states elsewhere 
in his autobiography that Matthew Gibbon, his great-grandfather, was a 
brother of John Gibbon, Bluemantle Pursuivant. 

The seal must have been made late in the seventeenth century or early in 
the eighteenth; probably for the grandfather of the historian who was born 
in 1666, became an army contractor and director of the South Sea Company, 
and died in 1736. In any case it seems more than probable that the seal was 
owned by the historian, for the name ‘Edward Gibbon’ has been written in 
ink, now very faded, on the pommel and the lettering can hardly be of the 
time of either his father, or his grandfather—both named Edward. 


Mr. Anthony R. Wagner, Portcullis Pursuivant, very kindly contributes 
the following notes on the tangled problems of Edward Gibbon’s ancestry 
and arms: 

“The account of his own ancestry and arms given by Edward Gibbon 
in his Memoirs seems to be incorrect, and the source of the error seems to be 
his belief that Matthew Gibbon his great-grandfather was a brother of John 
Gibbon, Bluemantle Pursuivant, and therefore of the Rolvenden family. 
The pedigrees of this family recorded at the Visitation of London in 1634 
(C. 24, fo. 284) and in 1837 (Norfolk VII, 128) show that Bluemantle, 
who died in 1718 aged 89, had only one brother, Edward, who settled in 
Ireland. Their descent is carried back five generations to Robert Gybbon 
of Rolvenden, “said to have come from Glamorganshire”, whose will was 


1 John Murray, Autobiography, London, 1896. 
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proved at Canterbury 10 March 1547. Matthew, the historian’s great- 
grandfather, on the other hand was baptized at Westcliffe, Co. Kent, in 
1642, being son of Thomas Gibbon of that place, and great-grandson of 
Thomas Gibbon buried there in 1596. There is a good pedigree of the 
Westcliffe Gibbons in Berry’s Kentish Genealogies (pp. 409-411), and 
further particulars are in Hasted’s Kent, vol. iv, p. 29, and in A. W. 
Gibbons’ “Gibbons Family Notes” (Westminster, 1884), p. 46. A pedigree 
of its senior line only (not showing Matthew) was entered by Bysshe at his 
Visitation of Kent in 1663 (D. 18, fo. 53 b), with the note “have armes 
confirmed by Segar Garter”. Two further Kentish families of the name 
were entered ‘at Visitations, the Bethersden, Bishopsbourne and London 
family (Kent 1617—C. 16, fo. 95; London 1634—C. 24, fo. 110b; 
Berry, p. 408) and the Hawkhurst family (Kent 1663—D. 18, fo. 107). 

“That these families believed themselves to have a common origin is 
suggested by the close similarity of their arms. “The London Gibbons of the 
Rolvenden branch were in 1634 allowed the coat: Azure a lion rampant 
guardant between three escallops argent, with the crest, a demi tiger rampant 
reguardant argent murally crowned gules. Sir William Segar, Garter from 
1603 to 1633, confirmed variations of this coat to three Kentish Gibbons. 
Edmund, son and heir of Francis Gibbon of Rolvenden, whose place in 
the pedigree I have not established, had from him on 6th April 1629 a 
confirmation of the coat: Or a lion rampant sable between three ogresses, 
with a grant of the crest: On a chapeau gules doubled and indented ermine 
an escarbuncle of eight rays or (Segar’s Grants, E.D.N. 57, p. 132). Thomas 
Gibbon of Bethersden had, from Segar also, a grant or confirmation of the 
coat: Sable a lion rampant guardant or between three escallops argent, with 
the crest, a demi lion rampant guardant or holding an escallop argent (R. 
St. George, Old Grants, fo. 74 b; 1.16, fo. 95; C. 24, fo. 110b). The 
College of Arms record of the third Patent, that of “Gibbon of Westcliffe’’, 
the historian’s family, is unfortunately defective, the coat being given simply 
as “...a lion rampant [not guardant] between 3 escallops”, without tinc- 
tures (Segar’s Grants, E.D.N. 57, fo. 133). W. H. Rylands, in “Grantees 
of Arms” (Harl. Soc., vol. 66), p. 99, supplies them from Add. MS. 12,225, 
fo. 46, as sable and argent, adding that they are identical with those of 
Thomas of Bethersden’s coat, which should mean that they are sable, or 
and argent. In fact Add. 12,225 is merely a copy of E.D.N. 57 and gives 
no tinctures. “That they were nevertheless sable, or and argent is however 
definitely stated by Hasted (vol. iv, p. 29), who may perhaps have seen 
the Patent.’ 


The second seal is also a desk seal, with an ivory handle and a steel head. 
The handle is of the baluster type usual in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, but the steel matrix has an uncommon design and is 
exceptionally well and finely cut. The impression (fig. 2) shows an eagle, 
with wings partly expanded, grasping a spade-shaped shield with its beak and 
one foot. The shield is canted to the sinister and rests on the ground, being 
flanked by a group of bulrushes and—on a much smaller scale—by an ancient 
and half-dead tree. A sprig of myrtle is also grasped in the eagle’s beak. 
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The Gibbon Seal (}) 
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On the shield are quartered arms— 


1. Holroyd Azure on a fesse dancettée argent between three griffins 
passant, wings endorsed or, as many escallops gules. 

2. Holroyd Azure five cinquefoils in saltire argent. 

3. Elwood Ermine on a chief gules a demi-lion rampant or. 

4. Baker Azure on a fesse or between three swans’ heads erased argent, 
ducally gorged of the second, as many cinquefoils gules. 





Fic. 2. The Sheffield Seal (?) 


These are the arms used by John Baker Holroyd, F.S.A., Earl of Sheffield, 
the friend and patron of Edward Gibbon. 

Lord Sheffield was born in 1735, created a baron in 1781, an earl in 
1816, and died in 1821. It is probable that the seal was made not long before 
he became a peer; the design suggests this, and Mr. G. H. Viner tells me 
that on the book plate used by Mr. Holroyd the arms are as on this seal, but 
that made for Baron Sheffield depicts the cznguefoils as unmistakably roses, 
and they also appear as roses on his later plate as Earl. 

Windsor Herald’s comments on the Holroyd seal are: 

“The coat with the five cinquefoils was used, apparently without authority, 
by a family of Holroyd of Soyland, co. York, and appears upon Warburton’s 
Map of Yorkshire. 

“The Holroyd arms given in the first quarter were not granted here [i.e. 
by the College of Arms] and probably first came into use by being painted 
in the margin of the patent of the Irish Barony in 1781, a playful habit they 
had at that period.’ 


Two recent gifts to the Society—Mr. Bernard Berenson writes that the 
subject of the picture recently given to the Society by the late Mr. Rushforth 
and illustrated on pl. tx1v of the July number of the Journal, is the Redemp- 
tion through the merits of the Blessed Virgin. The painter of the picture 
is Simone dei Crocifissi of Bologna, active in the last fifty years of the 
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fourteenth century. The Byzantine picture (pl. txv) is of a subject repeated 
hundreds of times. It occurs on the iconostasis of many Orthodox churches, 


West Rudham Long Barrow. Mr. J. E. Sainty, Local Secretary, sends 
the following correction: Mr. O. G. S. Crawford has pointed out an error 
in the latitude of the West Rudham Long Barrow, as given on the note on 
page 172 of this volume. The corrected reading of 52° 47’ 41” N. has 
been supplied by Mr. A. H. A. Hogg of King’s College, Newcastle, who 
has undertaken the investigation of the mound at the request of the Norfolk 
Research Committee. Mr. Hogg expects to start excavating towards the 


end of July.’ 


An Iron Age Brooch from Notts—Mr. Adrian Oswald writes that for 
some years past clay workers in the brickyard at Gringley-on-the-Hill have 
been recovering quantities of Romano-British objects over an area of some 
2 acres. Among these have been a few Iron Age finds; a little rough local 
pottery, a triangular clay loomweight, and the brooch here figured (by the 
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Iron Age brooch from Notts (#) 


courtesy of Mr. G. Montague). This latter is of a type hitherto found only 
in the southern and eastern counties, in the area controlled by the Belgae; 
a type which has been collated and described by Mr. Reginald Smith, F.S.A., 
in the report on the Swarling cemetery. 

The Gringley brooch is of bronze with a quadruple bilateral spring, the 
chord of which is held to the head by a catch. It is 3-4 in. long, has wings 
over the spring, and a marked kink at the neck. ‘The bow tapers toa slightly 
upturned foot. The catch-plate is missing, but indications remain of fretting. 
The most remarkable feature, the decoration down the back of the bow, 
consists of small holes, possibly to carry enamel, set askew in three-sided 
compartments formed by a small raised ridge. 

This brooch seems to have no exact British parallels, although it falls 
generally into the last group of the Swarling class. The kinked neck is found 
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in the brooches from Kelvedon (Swarling 13) and Folkestone (Swarling 12); 
the latter, as at Gringley, has a bowed back, but is much smaller and frailer. 
A brooch from Verulamium (no. 20 in the Report) has a somewhat similar 
decoration, but is more bowed and lacks the kink in the neck. On the 
whole, the Gringley example falls between nos. 13 and 12 of the Swarling 
report, i.e. at the beginning of the series dated between a.p. 25 and 50. 
Apart from these structural details, the brooch is interesting for its 
northerly provenance, on the edge of the fens bordering Nottinghamshire and 
Yorkshire. That a Belgic brooch should occur so far north of the recog- 
nized northern limit (Northants) of these people is decidedly unusual, but 
the find is not completely isolated. Recently there have been finds of coins 
of ‘Tasciovanus, Addedomarus, and Cunobelin, on a hill-top settlement at 
Broxtowe near Nottingham dating c. a.p. 40-60. “Two Romanized pedestal 
bases occur at Margidunum (7.2.8. xiii, 115, fig. 9) together with some 
unpublished pottery of Romanized Belgic type. At Leicester excavations on 
the Jewry wall have yielded a quantity of Belgic pottery (Excavations on 
Fewry Wall, pp. 32-4). Since all these finds occur on Roman sites, their 
importance must not be exaggerated, and the most that can be said is that 
they indicate, perhaps, a northerly extension of Belgic trading under Cuno- 
belin’s aegis in the decade immediately preceding the Roman Conquest. 


An Anglo-Saxon Brooch from Notts.—Mr. Adrian Oswald reports that five 
years ago a gold object, described by the finder as a semicircular plate of thin 
gold set with ‘red and white stones’, was ploughed up in a field between 
Maplebeck and Winkburn, Notts. The stones were removed, and the gold 
sold to Messrs. Cook, jewellers of Newark-on-Trent, and ultimately 
melted down. 

From the jeweller’s description it was ascertained by the writer that the 
diameter of the plate was about 1} in., its width about a } in.; and that it 
was highly decorated, apparently with filigree work. The finder was shown 
every type of Anglo-Saxon small object before a parallel was recognized 
from a photograph of a gold annular brooch from the Vale of Belvoir, and 
I am indebted to Mr. E. L. Guilford, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the owner 
of that brooch, for a photograph and details of the find. The Maplebeck 
discovery appears, without doubt, to have been one-half of an annular 
brooch, parallels for which in gold may be cited from the Vale of Belvoir 
(above) and from Husbands Bosworth, Leicestershire (V.C.H. Leics., pl. 
facing p. 222, no. 4). The latter had two garnets inset in each semicircle; the 
former had three, and the Maplebeck example probably four (although one 
informant stated there were six). In the absence of precise information it 
would be unwise to speculate on the dating of the find, nor are there any 
other Anglo-Saxon remains recorded in the near vicinity. It should perhaps 
be noted that the brooch was found on the line of an old ridgeway and parish 
boundary running from the Trent near Kelham westwards to Eakring; and 
that the woodland entries in Domesday suggest that this area was still 
waste and forest in the eleventh century, a feature of the Keuper marls which 
is largely responsible for the extreme poverty of Anglo-Saxon finds west of 
the Trent in Nottinghamshire. 
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Food-vessel from near Henley-on-Thames.—The food-vessel shown in 
pl. txxx was acquired recently in Henley-on-Thames by our Fellow Mr. 
M. E. L. Mallowan, to whom it was stated to be a local find, without, 
however, any more precise information. Mr. Mallowan describes it as 
follows: Height, 44 in.; rim.-diameter, 4? in.; base-diameter, 2% in. The 
ware is badly levigated and interspersed with some grit backing, with black- 
ish core covered by smoothed outer surface of greyish-brown colour (in part 
flaked off), and inner surface (badly cracked) rather lighter in tone. The 
base is flat, in fact very slightly concave, the body gently swelling, the rim 
with a plain internal bevel 1 cm. deep. Ornamentation consists of an all-over 
pattern of vertically arranged zigzags made with a short comb-stamp, inter- 
rupted 2 cm. below the rim with a single continuous shoulder-line in the 
same technique. The vessel is to be presented to the Ashmolean Museum, 
and should not be without its bearing on the question of the elements com- 
prised in the Early Bronze Age of the region of the Upper Thames. 


Bucket-urn from Baginton, Warwickshire-—The village of Baginton, 
some three miles south of Coventry on high ground partly bounded by the 
winding river Sowe, has become well known in recent years for the archaeo- 
logical finds so frequently made in the commercial working of its sand and 
gravel subsoil. Nearly all of these come from a single area, that of the Hall 
sand-pit, on the east of the Bubbenhall-Coventry road opposite Baginton 
Church (6-in. O.S. Warwicks. XXVI NE); this pit is the property of 
Mr. W. Yardley, and it is through his generosity that since working began 
in 1928, Mr. J. H. Edwards, Hon. Secretary of the Coventry Natural 
History Society, has been permitted to observe and explore upon the site in 
the interests of archaeology. As well as the extensive Anglo-Saxon cemetery, 
containing both cremations and inhumations, which yielded the enamelled 
hanging-bowl published by Mr. Leeds in 1935,! abundant remains have been 
found of Romano-British occupation,” located between the Saxon cemetery 
and the modern road, and 200 yds. SW. of the spot where was found the 
Early Bronze Age beaker published in 1932.3 Some 150 yds. east of the 
beaker site, and accordingly north of the eastern portion of the Saxon 
cemetery, the bucket-urn here figured was found in the summer of 1936, 
and Mr. Edwards supplies the following account of the discovery. 

The vessel, which was in a very fragmentary condition, had been buried 
at a depth of 18 inches in the sand, which here lies under another 18 inches 
of top-soil, making a total depth of 3 ft. from the surface. No other object 
was found with it, although careful search was made. The sand, however, 
in the near vicinity of the urn had turned black, no doubt owing to the 
former presence of buried matter which had disintegrated and disappeared, 
and it is very possible that this was an inhumed body. For though urns of 
this type are normally found containing cremated remains, yet no trace of 
any cremated bone was here discovered; whereas in the adjoining Anglo- 

1 Antig. Fourn. xv, 109. 

2 These include four wells and a large series of pottery which would well repay 
expert examination. 

3 Antig. Fourn. xii, 172-2. 
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Food-vessel, stated to be from near Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 
(diameter of rim, 43 in.) 
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Saxon cemetery the cremations in their urns are invariably well preserved, 
in sharp contrast to the inhumations, of which little has been found beyond 
occasional scraps of thighs, jaws, or brain-cases. The bulk of these inhumed 
Saxon skeletons have in fact perished through the corrosive action of the 








Bucket-urn from Baginton, Warwickshire (}) 


sand, and it seems therefore distinctly probable that our bucket-urn was 
accompanied by an inhumed skeleton which has perished likewise; had 
cremated bones ever been present, it is hard to see why they should not have 
been preserved like those in the Saxon cremation-urns. 

Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., to whom the urn was submitted on Mr. 
Edwards’s behalf after he had restored it as here shown, adds the following. 
The urn is crudely made, and has suffered further from warping and cracking 
in the ground; furthermore, it was not recovered in its entirety, and, while 
the fragments present are amply sufficient for a complete restoration of its 
diameter and profile, the drawing here figured must be regarded as a good 
approximation to, rather than a meticulous reproduction of, the vessel’s 
original form. Its dimensions so given are as follows: height, 8-1 in.; maxi- 
mum diameter across base, 4°75 in. (average, 4:5 in.); across shoulder, 
6-75 in. (average, 6-4 in.); across mouth, 6-5 in. (average, 6-25 in.). The 
ware is of dull brown clay, baked from greyish to slightly reddish tones: 
though the fabric is coarse, it contains not much grit for backing, but is 
simply of ill-levigated material. The urn is hand-made, built up by the coil 
process on a flat slab base, the walls slightly splayed outwards up as far as 
what may roughly be called the shoulder, at which they turn very slightly 
inwards, to finish in uneven plain rim slightly flattened on the top. Its form 
and character thus assign it to the Deverel-Rimbury bucket-urn class of 
Late Bronze Age pottery, best known from the widespread sepulchral finds 
of that period in the south of England and the east as far as the Humber.! 
If, indeed, it really accompanied not a cremation but an inhumation, the fact 
would be altogether exceptional for the Deverel-Rimbury culture in those 


1 Antig. Fourn. xiii, 436 ff.; Proc. Prehist. Soc. iv, 179-81, 186-7. 
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regions, of which cremation is the leading sepulchral characteristic. _Inhuma- 
tion, however, began to reappear when that was succeeded by the immigra- 
tions of Iron Age A, in which period both rites are found; and if this were 
the context of the Baginton find, such a relatively late date and mixture of 
custom would well suit its geographical situation. For in any event it must 
be regarded as an isolated outlier, inland in the heart of the Midlands, from 
the more immediately accessible stretches of the British Lowland Zone 
nearer the sea, and in such a hinterland region the survival of a Late Bronze 
Age pottery-tradition to make contact with an Iron Age burial-rite is a 
distinct possibility; indeed, the nature of the border-line between the two 
periods is quite elusive in the east and south-east of Britain generally. But 
however the urn should be precisely dated, it is of interest to consider how 
its makers reached the neighbourhood of Baginton, and the following note 
on this point is contributed by Mr. F. W. Shotton, F.G.S.: 

“The English Midlands are commonly regarded as difficult of penetration 
in prehistoric times because of heavy forestation due to the predominance of 
clay outcrops; but the occurrence of the pot at Baginton has a simple explana- 
tion in geological terms. Baginton lies on an extensive spread of interglacial 
sands and gravels which can be traced eastward as a continuous belt of dry 
soil, mainly just north of the Avon. It joins further large gravel spreads 
around Rugby, and so reaches the main watershed in Northamptonshire. 
Any penetration of peoples from the south-east up to this watershed could 
therefore be continued westward along the gravel belt, and actually far be- 
yond Baginton, with little difficulty.’ It should be added that Mr. Shotton 
has elaborated this matter of Midland sands and gravels, with a map of the 
resultant dry-soil areas, in a recent paper on “The Distribution of Neolithic, 
Bronze Age, and Iron Age relics around Coventry’ (Proc. Coventry N.H. 
and Sc, Soc. i, no. 9 (May 1938), 184-92), in which this urn is noted (190), 
and the dry-soil belt in question defined (186) under the name of the ‘Avon 
line’. ‘As approaches to it from the east by way of the Northamptonshire 
watershed, he quotes the valleys of the Nene and Welland; and that similar 
approaches could also lead to the more northerly dry-soil belt running through 
Hinckley is shown by the find of a rather similar bucket-urn made in 
December, 1917, at Barwell, near Hinckley, to which he would also draw 
attention. This urn, which contained cremated bone and is ornamented 
with an applied finger-tip band round the upper part, was published, with a 
photograph, in the Hinckley Times for January 19, 1918, by Mr. A. J. 
Pickering, with its identification as a Late Bronze Age bucket-urn attested 
by Mr. Reginald Smith. The easterly connexions of both these Midland 
urns are best represented by the considerable group of their kind around 
Grantham, published by our Fellow Mr. C. W. Phillips,' who draws 
attention to their concentration on the Ancaster Gap, a way inland from 
the coastal region of the Wash which was of importance throughout pre- 
historic times. 


1 Arch. Fourn. xc, 145-6 (cf. 108-10). 
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Some Sessions of the Peace in Lincolnshire, 1360-1375. Edited by RosamunD 
SirtemM, M.A. 106}. Pp. xcii+325. The Lincoln Record Society, 
volume 30. 1936. 


In editing this volume of Lincolnshire ‘Peace Rolls’ Miss Sillem has had 
the advantage throughout her work of the help and encouragement of Miss 
B. H. Putnam, who detected the rolls in the Public Record Office many 
years ago. Miss Putnam herself has edited a similar volume for Kent and 
will, it is hoped, edit a volume for the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire 
in the near future. The present volume, admirably edited, is a welcome 
addition for Lincolnshire to the printed records of the proceedings of the 
Justices of the Peace in the fourteenth century. 

Three of the five Lincolnshire rolls here printed were compiled, as Miss 
Sillem explains in her excellent introduction, in preparation for the visit of 
the King’s Bench to Lincoln in 1375, and consist of enrolments of ‘undeter- 
mined’ indictments for the years 1373-5. Of the remaining two rolls one 
contains similar indictments made in Kesteven in 1371; and the other, the 
earliest of the series, a record of indictments for trespass made in Lindsey 
in 1360-1. Appendixes to four of the rolls contain the proceedings of the 
subsequent trials in the King’s Bench at Lincoln or Westminster. 

The Introduction deals with several matters relating to the Justices of the 
Peace in the somewhat lawless period covered by the rolls. These include 
their powers, the variations in the terms of their commissions, the dates and 
places of the Lincolnshire sessions, the apparent non-payment of salaries 
during the period 1352-90, and a survey of the careers of the Lincolnshire 
justices occurring in these records. In 1373 Robert de Willoughby, whose 
appointment is given in the text on p. 13, was made ‘chief keeper and justice’ 
of the Lindsey commission, showing that the offices of custos rotulorum and 
capitalis justiciarius were combined, though such a combination was not 
invariably the case. The Introduction also contains a useful classification 
of the offences mentioned in the rolls. A summary of some of the more 
important cases leads to a detailed examination of the Cantilupe murder, 
which provides not only an historical but also a dramatic interest. 

The victim, William de Cantilupe the younger, was in possession of his 
grandfather’s estates at the time of his murder in 1375, though his father 
was still alive. Miss Sillem has collected several details about him which 
amplify the account given under ‘Cauntelo’ in the new edition of The 
Complete Peerage, where no mention of the murder occurs. The fact that 
this took place in William’s bedroom at Scotton supports the suggestion that 
Maud his wife was daughter and heir of Philip Neville of that place. “The 
records of the Lindsey peace roll and of the King’s Bench give details of 
the crime, of which sixteen people were accused either as principals or 
accessories, including Maud the victim’s wife and members of his household 
and Sir Ralph Paynel, who was sheriff of the county a year later. Miss 
Sillem, with an ingenuity creditable to the most persistent of detectives, and 
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not oblivious of the implications of a possible dramatic triangle, has put 
forward a theory for the commission of the crime which is worthy of 
attention. 

But there are other matters of interest in the volume, as a glance at the 
index of subjects will surely indicate. This index, as well as that of persons 
and places, is of the first-rate standard which we are accustomed to expect 
in the publications of the Lincoln Record Society. Caysthorpe, where Sir 
Ralph Paynel lived (p. 150), is identified as Caythorpe (p. Ixxiii and in the 
index). But Sir Ralph was head of the Paynel family of Broughton near 
Brigg; and Caysthorpe is evidently Castlethorpe, a hamlet in that parish, 
which is the identification of Castorp or Cheistorp given by Canon Foster 
in his Lincolnshire Domesday. ‘Farnely’ (p. |xviii), given as ‘Farneby’ in the 
index, is a slip for Farnham (near Knaresborough); and ‘Skoue’ in the second 
reference on p. 67 a misprint for ‘Skone’. 


Cot Sra: 


Three Inventories of the Years 1542, 1547, and 1549-50 of Pictures in the 
Collections of Henry VIII and Edward VI. Edited by W. A. SHaw, 
Litt.D. 84x 5}. Pp. 66. Courtauld Institute Texts for the Study of 
Art History, no. 1. London: Allen & Unwin. 1937. 35. 


A standard text of these important inventories is here issued (under the 
general editorship of Professor Constable, late Director of the Courtauld 
Institute) as the first volume of the Courtauld Texts for the Study of Art 
History. The original inventory of 1542 occurs in the Augmentation Office 
Miscellaneous Books, vol. 16, while texts of the 1547 and 1549-50 lists are 
preserved in Harleian MS. 1419. In an introduction of some 18 pages 
Dr. Shaw makes it clear that the inventories were taken respectively upon 
Sir Anthony Denny’s appointment as Keeper of the Palace of Westminster, 
and upon the death of Henry VIII in 1547; while the composite inventory 
of 1549-50 was occasioned either by the appointment of Sir Andrew Dudley 
in the place of Denny, or the fall of the Protector Somerset. The Henrician 
and first Edwardian lists, here printed in parallel columns, are revealed as 
anything but identical in content. If the Act of 1536 had already annexed 
to Westminster Palace ‘all the King’s new buildings at York Place and also 
St. James’s Park newly enclosed’, the scope of an inventory had by 1547 
been widened to include (in regard to pictures): Greenwich, Westminster, 
Hampton Court, Oatlands, the More (Herts.), Richmond, Newhall (Bewd- 
ley), and Beddington. Some 181 entries of 1542 are increased to 239 in 
1547, the main blocks recorded of Westminster being under the headings: 
“Tables with Pictures’, ‘Stayned Clothes’, and ‘Pictures of erthe’, the last 
represented explicitly by 20 items in 1542 and 10 only in 1547. In view 
of Dr. Shaw’s remark (p. 23) as to the last or 1549-50 inventory ‘Only a 
close scrutiny will show what items of this new collection [i.e. at the St. 
James’s House portion of the Westminster domain] represent mere transfers 
from other parts of Westminster Palace or what items are new acquisitions’, 
it certainly seems that numbers might very usefully have been assigned to 
the items of this and the 1542 inventory. Nor would it appear that the 
series programme, to present merely a text with but occasionally an apparatus 
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criticus, would have been much impaired in such a case by the inclusion, 
further, of a concordance of such numbers. The parallel printing of the two 
earlier lists will seem to many students to require this consummation, or at 
least an index of some kind, the more so as there are gaps in both—in the 
order of the 1542, as set down against the numeration of the 1547 entries, 
and vice versa. Such a famous work as ‘138. Item a table with the picture of 
the Duchess of Myllayne’, in 1547, would then be found as [79a] in 1542 
and [28] in 1549-50. This reference facility need not have entailed much 
further labour upon the editor (for whose work all students of painting and 
of the period will in any case be grateful), nor should it have materially 
increased the cost of printing, because of the limited number of entries 
involved. Moreover, after using the book to practical purpose, it has also 
seemed to the reviewer that in view of the rather complicated form of the 
1549-50 inventory (or inventories) the actual dates of the various sections 
of it might have been given (pp. 60-6); continual reference back to the 
introduction, pp. 23-5, for an item for which, for example, but a folio 
number has been given in the list itself, as it is, reveals only the regnal years, 
which have to be sought, for further definition, at p. 21, where they have 
been inserted in parentheses. In making these criticisms of texts that are 
at any rate subjects of reference, no disparagement is intended of the work 
as a whole, which is capably presented by Dr. Shaw, and certainly meets a 
want by reason of its moderate price, to say nothing of its agreeable typo- 
graphy. The many and fascinating topics relating to the pictures and other 
objects described, including that of the portraits Henry VIII possessed in 
his collection and those he did not, and also certain reflections inseparable 
from the cataloguing of the time, would be out of place on this occasion. 


A. V. pe P. 


Seignorial Administration in England. By N. DenHotm-Younc. 8} xX 5}. 

Pp. vit+196. London: Milford. 1937. ros. 

Theses, however much we may groan over their multiplication, have their 
value; and we may rejoice that in this instance an academic exercise has 
grown into a work which will be useful to all who are interested in the 
economic and social history of England in the thirteenth century. Mr. 
Denholm-Young has followed up the lead given by Professor Stenton in 
his English Feudalism, and has endeavoured to extract from the surviving 
accounts of the estates of Isabella de Fortibus, Countess of Aumale and 
Lady of the Isle of Wight, of the Earl Marshal, and of the Clare family, 
with the help of a large quantity of other materia!, manuscript and printed, 
an intelligible account of the manner in which a great medieval landowner 
conducted the affairs of his estate and household. He has deliberately neg- 
lected the evidence as to the property of religious houses, though he prints a 
most valuable treatise, from Barlow MS. 49 in the Bodleian, on the method 
of accounting practised in Beaulieu Abbey. This throws a good deal of 
light on the general system of medieval estate accounts, and is a useful 
supplement to the treatises printed in the Royal Historical Society’s edition 
of Walter of Henley and the Legal and Manorial Formularies issued in 1933 
as a memorial to J. P. Gilson. We have still much to learn about medieval 
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farm accounts, but Mr. Denholm-Young seems to show that the auditors 
made some sort of estimate of the profits and their relation to the value of 
the land as expressed in the ‘extent’. He traces the careers of several of the 
sheriffs, bailiffs, and stewards and makes it clear that even in the thirteenth 
century young men of family became stewards and ‘undertook the practice 
of Court-Keeping’ as a step to a legal or administrative career, just as the 
Lord-Keeper Guilford did in the seventeenth century. The accident which 
has caused the magnificent series of Fortibus accounts to arrive among the 
Public Records, and thus to afford rich material for Mr. Denholm-Young, 
has enabled him to enliven his labours by an account of the notorious Adam 
de Stratton, whose career he has followed with considerable care. Although 
the field for observation has necessarily been limited, enough has been 
gathered to fill in to some extent the vague background of thirteenth-century 
history by showing something of its administrative and judicial authority still 
in private hands. It might have been well to compare with this material 
what is known of the early organization of the Palatinates. But we have 
every reason to be thankful for what is given us here. We may perhaps 
sometimes cavil at the language. Thus ‘overburned by the auditors for the 
sale of grain’ is a strange variant for ‘surcharged’ and there seems no reason 
for writing down the head-quarters of the house of Bigod as ‘Bongay’. 
CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Salle: the Story of a Norfolk Parish, its Church, Manors and People. By 
Wa ter Lancitey Epwarp Parsons. 83x 5}. Pp. xii+240. Nor- 
wich: Jarrold. 1937. 10s. 6d. 

Canon Parsons has done a good work by writing this interesting account 
of his parish, in which he has had the advantage of using the deeds and court 
rolls relating to two of the manors there. He gives a careful account of the 
descent of the manors, but does not seem to have used the Book of Fees or 
Feudal Aids to check his results, since he does not mention the quarter of a 
knight’s fee held of the king in chief in 1212 by Payn de Chaworth in 
succession to Alexander de Riul. Nor has he noted the explanation of the 
amounts of geld offered in the Victoria County History when setting out in 
detail the Domesday description of Salle and Stinton. These, though now 
one parish, were then not only separate manors but in different ‘leets’, Salle 
going with Kerdeston and Hindolveston and Stinton with Wood Dalling. 

The church, which was appurtenant to Stinton Manor (Salle having no 
church in Domesday), belongs to Pembroke College, Cambridge, which 
received the advowson as a gift of Erasmus Earle in 1715. Canon Parsons 
makes out a strong case for dating the existing nave as of the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. There is a great deal of fine woodwork, and the roof 
and the lower half of the chancel-screen have good medieval painting. The 
roof bosses were photographed by our Fellow Mr. C. J. P. Cave, and his 
blocks of them are here reprinted and add to the attraction of the book, 
which has a number of excellent illustrations. It is sad to find that some of 
the glass has disappeared since 1884, when it was described by Dr. M. R. 
James. Canon Parsons prints a list of the ornaments of the church from the 
archdeacon’s visitation of 1368 in the Public Record Office, with an appen- 
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dix of the early fifteenth century which mentions an organ book. This 
corroborates other indications that Salle was a place of importance at that 
time; and the fact that a number of the parishioners were at one time or 
another members of the Trinity Cloth Guild of Coventry leads to the same 
conclusion. In the history of the parish excellent use is made of the wills 
in the Norwich registry, and the book concludes with histories of the prin- 
cipal families. 

The absence of detailed references to authorities (except in certain cases) 
and the inadequate index give the book an amateurish appearance; but it is 
more becoming in a reviewer to stress the excellence of what is offered him 


than to grumble at what is withheld. 
CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Life in a Noble Household, 1641-1700. By Gtapys Scotr THomson, 
M.A., F.S.A. 83x 53. Pp. 407. London: Cape. 1937. 125. 6d. 
This is a rare work, wholly based upon the surviving household papers 

of William Russell, fifth earl and first duke of Bedford. William Russell 
was born in 1613, and was the son of Francis Lord Russell of Thornhaugh, 
who succeeded his cousin as fourth earl in 1627. At the age of nineteen, 
William was sent abroad to complete his education by means of a two years’ 
tour in the care of a tutor. On his return he fell in love with the Lady 
Anne Carr, daughter of that countess of Somerset who had been countess 
of Essex; but his intentions were strongly opposed by his father. At length, 
the earl agreed to the match provided a dowry of £12,000 was forthcoming, 
a sum which he believed Somerset neither would nor could raise. The latter, 
however, declared his will to do all that he could to ensure his daughter’s 
happiness, and proposed to pay £1,000 down, £9,000 in six months’ time, 
and a further £3,000 on his death. Bedford yielded, and the wedding took 
place on 11th July 1637. It was well for the young couple that their 
happiness softened the proud earl’s heart, and that the bride won the affection 
of her husband’s family, for her father’s good intentions faded, and no 
£9,000 was ever paid. On gth May 1641 Bedford died of small-pox at his 
house in the Strand, and his son became the fifth earl. 

Money plays a prominent part in the lives of both great and small, and 
there is much in this fascinating book about revenues, budgets, allowances, 
expenses, and the like. The great estates yielded a good income which the 
young earl, by care and industry, increased. The household seems to have 
been a happy one, and there was a good relationship between the lord and 
those who served him, hardly to be paralleled to-day. 

The treasury was a ‘great trunk’ at Bedford House, and that trunk is 
happily preserved. When the young earl first opened it he found £1,557 
14s. 1d. therein, equal, no doubt, to some £12,000 or more to-day. 

A receiver-general had charge of the earl’s affairs, including his money, 
and accounts were duly presented for approval. It is noteworthy that during 
1641 the earl dropped the old custom of signing himself “W. Bedford’, and 
adopted the now familiar use of ‘Bedford’ alone. The revenue from the 
earl’s estates was sent to London either in cash or by means of a bill of 
exchange arranged with the goldsmiths. In London the bill was usually 
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negotiated by the famous Thomas Viner. When it arrived, the receiver- 
general, accompanied by porters, went to collect the cash, and it was duly 
placed in the trunk. In November 1641, 15. gd. was paid ‘for a pint of 
sack and for Mr. Vahan’s supper that helped me all day to tell the monies’. 

In this book are stories of the continental travels of the earl’s sons; of the 
wars with Turkey; of the Restoration, and of the large sums spent by the 
earl in connexion therewith, including £506 for his clothes, and over £1,000 
in respect to his part in the coronation procession from the Tower. 

There is much information concerning finance; the price of goods and 
how they were handled; the beginning of the earl’s banking account, and 
full details of two umbrellas specially made in 1689 by one Jonathan Hibbert 
at a cost of £4 2s. 2d., a very high price considering the relative value of 
money. There are chapters on sport and games; on the earl’s library, 
portrait-gallery, and gardens. Miss Scott Thomson has handled her material 
with scholarly care and literary skill. The result is a book of exceptional in- 
terest and charm, valuable to the student and delightful to the general reader. 
The book is a great and important achievement. J. G. Noppen. 


Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. 900.- By T. D. Kenprick, M.A., F.S.A. 83 x 5}. 

Pp. xxiii-+227 with 104 plates. London: Methuen. 1938. 25s. 

This very original and closely argued work is a most welcome and timely 
contribution to the study of British art from early days to the death of the 
great Alfred. It is remarkable for the vigorous, picturesque, and suggestive 
—not to say at times challenging and provocative—language in which its 
message is conveyed. 

The first chapters discuss La Téne influences, then the work of Roman 
and of Arthurian days. The main idea is the almost continuous conflict 
between barbarian and classical traditions. The first ‘seeks to satisfy by 
means of dynamic abstract patterns and by the statement of organic forms 
in terms of inorganic or surrealist symbols, whereas classical art gives pleasure 
by means of a sympathetic and obvious naturalism’. 

In the Bath Gorgon (or Sun-god?) the author sees nothing to make him 
‘suspect it to be the work of a Briton’; but were the monuments of Roman 
Britain the products of continental craftsmen or mainly of natives halting 
between their own and the imported forms? A rather striking parallel is 
to be found in the conflict of European and Indian detail in the baroque 
churches of Latin America. The writer is ‘inclined to honour as the finest 
piece of native carving in the whole length of Roman Britain’ not any well- 
known work of the settled districts, but a product of the far frontier—the 
little horned head of red sandstone preserved in the Carlisle Museum. 

One of the most challenging parts of the book claims the existence of a 
definitely ‘Arthurian’ school, represented largely by the ‘Developed Trumpet 
Pattern’ bowls, which are assigned chiefly to the sixth century, and a purely 
native development of the fashions of Roman Britain in areas still free from 
Teutonic conquest. And in the niello-work of the Jutes of Kent the author 
sees an indigenous development, largely a legacy of provincial Roman 
craftsmanship, whose finest work he dates much earlier than the great reign 


of Ethelbert. 
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For these somewhat unorthodox views (for which, however, strong argu- 
ments are marshalled) Mr. Kendrick atones by restoring to the Columban 
Church much of the credit that recent Scottish research is inclined to transfer 
to that of St. Ninian. And to Ireland he still gives the large share in Celtic 
art that till recently was universally admitted. To the book of Durrow he 
assigns a date as early as the middle of the seventh century, and suggests that 
its ornament is a barbaric version of Roman decorative schemes on the mosaic 
pavements of the west country. The author is inclined to derive the inspira- 
tion of the early Northumbrian crosses (and he practically accepts Baldwin 
Brown’s date for that of Ruthwell) from Ireland, having in mind the cross 
of Carndonagh and the cross-bearing slab of Fahan Mura, but he admits that 
the Franks Casket, ‘Northumbrian work, probably contemporary with the 
Lindisfarne Gospels’, may derive its ornament in part from the Pictish 
monuments of Angus and Perthshire, some of the finest of these being farther 
north. If so, this is surely not a mere incident but a main highway of 
archaeology, since the symbol stones constitute a most remarkable series 
connecting the art of La Tene with the splendid cross-slabs of which the 
Drosten stone and the Ross group form the climax. They may well be the 
real germ of the Christian art of the Celts whose origin, it is generally 
admitted, has yet to be satisfactorily explained. The symbol stones certainly 
start with the earliest Christian centuries: their terminus is as yet un- 
ascertained. 

Carolingian influences are dealt with in considerable detail, particularly 
in connexion with the Rothbury cross with its strangely doll-like heads, and 
later chapters are concerned with the local schools of Mercia, Wessex, and 
Northumbria, all the more interesting fromthe fact that during the dark 
ages—between the fall of the Empire and the rise of medieval culture—the 
British Isles were the chief home of the arts throughout the whole of 
western Europe. 

The last pages are concerned with the Romanesque revival that resulted 
from the strong preference of Alfred the Great for classic over barbarian 
forms. Examples are not abundant, but a very fine one is the stole of St. 
Cuthbert, which was worked at Winchester shortly after Alfred’s death, 
and is now preserved in Durham Cathedral Library. 

The book is magnificently illustrated and beautifully got up. It will repay 
the closest study, and cannot possibly be neglected by any student of the 
subject. Some of the examples are figured for the first time: notably a 
fragment of the little-known round Winchester cross-shaft, whose sculptures 
show a greater vigour than those of the somewhat similar, but far more 
famous, contemporary pillar at Wolverhampton—both of them attributed 
to the ninth century. I. C. Hf. 


Birka III. Die Textilfunde aus den Graébern. Von Acnes Geiyer. 11} X 8}. 
Pp. 191. Kgl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademien. Upp- 
sala: Almqvist und Wiksell. 1938. 

Birka, the trading centre of Sweden in Viking times, was first definitely 
identified with the site on the Island of Bjérk6 on Malaren by Hjalmar 

Stolpe. For two centuries, c. A.D. 800-975, Birka was in lively intercourse 
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with western Europe and also with the East by the trade routes through 
Russia; by a.p. 1000 her part was played. 

The excavations were carried out in 1871-9 and 1881. In 1931 H. Arb- 
man was commissioned to prepare a full publication of the material which is 
preserved in the Museum. Birka iii, which is published in advance of the 
general volumes i and ii, deals entirely with textiles, and is the work of 
Agnes Geijer, already well known, notably for her study of the textiles 
from the shrine of Knut at Odense. 

One hundred and sixty-nine graves contained textile fragments; the skele- 
ton graves cantained most (49 men, 94 women, and 2 children) but even 
the cremations (15) contained a little. With few exceptions the pieces were 
all small and only well preserved where they had been protected by metal. 
Thanks to the verdigris on the bronze bowl brooches, the rust of their pins, 
and the oxidation of the silver wire decorating head fillets and dress borders, 
a crust was formed holding fast precious scraps of linen, silk, or wool. With 
admirable ingenuity the authoress examined the layers of textile found in the 
bowls of the brooches which had lain on the breasts of the women and 
deduced enough of their garments from these scraps to supplement and even 
to correct our knowledge of Viking dress. The uppermost layer in the bowl 
was of fine linen, or, surprisingly, of even finer hemp. That, being inter- 
preted, is the layer next to the skin, and most certainly, an undergarment, 
because it is in no case pierced by the pin. The pin, in fact, does not pierce 
any material, but holds together two loops, sewn to the hems of the next 
layer, also of linen. That must represent the chief upper garment often 
previously believed to be the only one worn by women. It was apparently 
double, of two different kinds of linen, and the authoress suggests was worn 
un-sewn, as a ‘wrap around’ like the East Baltic Umlegetuch. Four loops 
were sewn on the hem, two longer than the others, and the suggestion is that 
the longer loops came over the shoulders to meet the shorter ones in front, 
held together by the brooches. —I'wo brooches were de rigueur, and they 
were worn low on the breast, near the armpits, pin uppermost. Lastly, in a 
few cases, a third brooch was found, containing scraps of wool, and this 
gives the proof of a woollen cloak, fastened in the centre. 

We can now form a picture of the women of Birka. They wore, usually, 
a fine linen shirt, and occasionally it was pleated, and in these cases may have 
been long, down to the feet, showing below the upper garment, as suggested 
by the bronze figurines on pl. 38. The linen must have shown above too, in 
the gaps between the loops held by the brooches. The upper garment, also 
of linen, was often blue in colour; no buckles were found, so perhaps it was 
unconfined by a girdle. The ornaments upon it were chains hanging from 
brooch to brooch reminiscent of the chains hung from penannular brooches 
by the women of Algeria and Tunisia to-day. On the right side there hung 
a bunch of the tools of the housewife’s craft, knife, shears, needlecase, awl, 
pincers, and purse. Round the head was a band, worn low on the brow, 
usually in tablet weave, of silk brocaded with silver, or, rarely, with gold. 

In the case of the men, less is learnt of their garments because their 
brooches, ring or penannular, do not hold the textile treasure that a bowl 
brooch can. The brooch, as in Ireland and Britain, seems to have been worn 
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on the right shoulder only, and the scraps of wool adhering to it betoken a 
cloak. Probably the garment under it was a tunic, knee-long, as in the 
miniatures, and the buckles of bronze found show that it was held with a 
girdle. Knife and sword lay ready to hand. 

The dress of the men was far more magnificent than that of the women. 
Silk and silver were found in some of the women’s graves, but all the rarer 
silk weaves and the finest silver ornaments are from men’s graves and nearly 
all the gold. All the most elegant gold ‘lace’ work and embroidery belonged 
to men, the gold twined crosses, even the marvellous ‘golden hart’ with inlay 
of mica, so finely reconstructed by the authoress. Tablet-woven braids 
brocaded with gold and silver decorated their dress, and the tunic sometimes 
had rows of gold buttons down the front. Bronze hooks with animal figures 
held up their leg wrappings. On the head some wore bands brocaded with 
silver or gold, others had bands still showing fragments from silk caps, others 
gold diadems finely wrought in twists and coils. In some cases the head 
covering must have been quite fantastic; one had a gold diadem and above it 
a silk cap (now perished) with a silver point, oriental in character, and four 
silver pendants. 

The diversity and richness in dress is extraordinary; indeed every man of 
the Birka grave population seems to have been a sundrgor damadr, as the 
ancient sagas termed a man who was showy in dress and fond of new fashions. 
One way of accounting for the more sober appearance of the women is to 
consider them the stay-at-homes who kept to the old local dress, while the 
men, the wanderers, returned with a passion for the exotic. Anyhow, as the 
authoress consolingly remarks: “The usual view that women have a special 
propensity for luxury is not valid for the Vikings.’ 

The textiles from which the garments are made are of some interest; the 
linen, fine and thin, is not so well preserved as the wool and silk. In woollens 
the usual Scandinavian predilection for twills is seen—there are diamond 
twills as well as herringbones and diagonals—and for pattern a fine mixture 
of true tapestry and ‘soumak’ technique, as well as one case of that northern 
favourite of to-day, tapestry with interlock. Some of the fine woollens may 
have been imports, but most of the fibre shows the same characteristics as 
the wool of the ancient Swedish race of sheep. 

Blue was the favourite colour, and Hjalmar Ljungh, who made micro- 
scopic and chemical examinations of the better preserved pieces, proved that 
this is due to woad (Jsatts tinctoria); berries of this plant were also found in 
the Oseberg ship. 

Silk was present in the form of thread in the bands, and in textiles only in 
very small pieces sewn as ornaments on garments—the authoress calls these 
scraps her ‘book of patterns’. There are twills again, but double, and in one 
case with a charming all over design and gold spangles (fig. 17), obviously no 
home product but imported from the East. 

The greatest surprise of the book—shall we say the long expected rather 
than the unexpected?—is the mass of tablet woven bands brocaded with 
silver or gold. At last we know what a gullband or a gullhlad really looked 
like. The bands are in more than one technique. Some—all silk—are in 
plain tablet weave, and the pattern is entirely created by the gold weft 
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(Effektschuss) on the front (pl. 22,.2 and pl. 25, 4). Others are of more com- 
plexity, possibly in two colours, some in two kinds of thread, flax and silk, of 
which the flax has all but vanished away (pl. 20, 1). Here again the in- 
genuity of the authoress arouses admiration. As the archaeologist rebuilds 
the house from ‘absent walls’ so she from ‘absent threads’ reconstructs the 
textile. Even in the case of the gold bands, where nothing but the gold re- 
mains, she finds it possible to distinguish the pattern from the impressions 
of the warp threads. 

My only criticism of the work done comes here. In the classification and 
description of the tablet weaves no diagrams are given, and it will be difficult 
for any one unfamiliar with the early tablet weaves of Norway to understand 
many of the points raised, more especially those relating to the diagonal 
pattern weave of which a medieval example from Vienna is shown on 
pl. 24, 4. Plain tablet weave in two colours with pattern in reverse (Birka, 
Pp. 92, group II, A) is well known; it is illustrated in Luther Hooper’s Tablet 
Weaving on pl. 7, no. 5. But, so far as I know, the diagonal pattern weave 
(in its essence a twill) is only fully described by Hans Dedekam in To teksti/- 
fund fra folkevandringstiden, especially p. 11 and figs. 4-7. 

Brocading can be carried out over these pattern weaves as easily as over 
plain weave. In our recently discussed English examples, the silk braids of 
the St. Cuthbert Vestments (a.p. 905-16), gold is brocaded over plain 
tablet weave on the Stole pieces, and over the diagonal pattern weave on the 
piece called the Girdle. No doubt the Birka ninth- to tenth-century weaves, 
like our English examples,-are descended from the older Norse varieties. 

Though the Cuthbert braids resemble those of Birka in technique, the 
gold thread is different, being wound spirally on a silk thread, while that of 
Birka is a drawn wire, thought to signify a derivation from Byzantine gold 
work. Nor is there any resemblance between the patterns in the gold work. 
In the Birka bands the designs are purely geometrical, with simple or ‘animal- 
headed’ swastikas, crosses, and the like. The drawings of these, given on 
figs. 19, 20, are excellent, as indeed are all the illustrations and the whole 
production of the book. ‘The authoress laments that if only the excavation 
had been made in our day with modern methods much more might have 
been learnt of the Viking dress. That may be true, but her work has given 
us precisely that which was most lacking, knowledge of the golden stuffs and 
bands so often described and never before found. Ibn Fozlan said of the 
dead Swedish princeling that he wore *. . . a girdle and a quftan of gold stuff 
with golden buttons and a golden stuff cap. ..’. At last we have a real idea 
of how the gold was used on the sumptuous dress of the men of Birka, and, 
though more charily, on that of their decorous house-proud women. 

Grace M. Crowroor. 


Dedham in History: Feudal, Industrial, and Ecclesiastical. By Geratp H. 
RenpaLl, B.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 8454. Pp. vit+155. Colchester: 
Benham. 1937. 7s. 6d. 

This book, the fruit of many-sided interest and research, is based, as 
the title indicates, on the comprehensive background of English history. 

Dedham, unimportant as it is, has been singularly favoured in the preserva- 
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tion of landmarks and records which throw light on every stage of develop- 
ment—Saxon and Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, and Restoration. Fully 
treated, the theme would demand a broad survey of English history but, 
with wise restraint, Dr. Rendall confines his outlook to the local reactions 
of the past from the larger whole. Here, it is handled in three separate 
sections, Feudal, Industrial, and Ecclesiastical (post-Reformation), chrono- 
logical sequence being duly preserved. 

In the first section, after tracing the boundaries and extent of the town- 
ship by minute observation of roads, footpaths, waterways, ponds, baulks, 
and place-names, the author is enabled to define the exact distribution into 
demesne, arable, meadow, pasture, common land, woodland, and marsh, and 
such features of village life as the Camping Close, the Archery Piece, and 
Culver House; a scale map (mounted on linen) is supplied, which brings 
the whole process before the reader’s eye. The footprints of Saxon and 
Danish immigrants are lightly sketched before proceeding to manorial 
developments under Norman rule. In the study of the latter, two features 
of considerable interest and importance are noted, the first being the vicissi- 
tudes to which a manor was liable when in the tenure of lords also possessed 
of fiefs in Normandy or other French domains. At the Conquest the manor 
was conferred on the Baron de Ramis, a member of the great French family 
of de Stuteville. Consequently, at a very early stage, the manor, as part 
of the Honour of Rayne, was forfeited to the English king; from this time 
forward it finds a place among the Court Rolls and documents of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, which have contributed not a little to the elucidation of its 
fortunes. Henceforth the manor was held in chief, though remaining in the 
tenure—for upwards of 200 years—of members of the de Stuteville family, 
whose principal estates lay in the Midlands or Northumbria. On the 
demise of Sir John de Stuteville in 1322, the manor once more escheated to 
the Crown, and passed into the hands of a succession of distinguished per- 
sonages, including Hervey de Stanton, the de Uffords, Earls of Suffolk, 
Michael de la Pole, and Sir John Fastolf. 

Another distinctive feature concerns the partition of the manor by John 
de Stuteville in favour of the nuns of Campsey in 1240, prior to the restric- 
tions imposed by the Act of Mortmain. It is rare to find any equally com- 
plete account of the creation of a secondary manor, and indirectly this 
leads to a mass of interesting data regarding terms of tenure and service, 
officers, allowances, place and vocational names, the mill, fishing, grazing, 
common land, warren, and other dues, which throw light on the various 
stages of development of whole organizations and the economy of the 
manor. All these are carefully noted and documented, and appendixes 
supply the local by-laws and customs which regulated the manorial usage of 
later days. 

The second section gives a compact account of the industrial stage, which, 
by participation in the wool and weaving trade from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century, brought Dedham to its high-water mark of population 
and prosperity. Dedham moved always in the ambit of Colchester, and 
developed. its trade on domestic lines, through the collective energies of 
resident clothiers, to whose enterprise the noble church of St. Mary, and 
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most of the historic buildings, including Southfields quadrangle, are due. 
To all of these, careful but concise study is extended. 

Still more detailed attention is reserved for the final section, which 
occupies two-thirds of the book, and shows the unique part played by 
Dedham in the cultural renaissance and religious reformation of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It provides a comprehensive record of 
the Dedham Lectureship (which survived to the present day), especially as 
exhibited in the careers and persons of the earlier lecturers, namely, Edmund 
Chapman, John Rogers, Matthew Newcomen, and William Burkitt, each 
of whom represents respectively a characteristic type of Elizabethan, Stuart, 
Commonwealth, and Restoration Puritanism. 

Some of the explanations given of surnames and field-names are open 
to question, e.g. Dr. P. H. Reaney has pointed out elsewhere that Chelde- 
welle Wente (p. 10) was the way or path to Cheldewelle, wente being the 
same word as the common Essex want in Four Wants, etc.; and that 
Mickle-boy (p. 13) cannot be a hybrid from English mickle, ‘much’, and 
French bois, ‘wood’. But it is always possible to find a few details to criticize 
in a work of this nature; suffice it to say that Dr. Rendall has made a valuable 
contribution to Essex history, which deserves to be read by many who have 
no special interest in the county. There are five illustrations. 


G. Monracu Benton. 


The Excavations at Erimt, 1933-5. By P. Dixatos, with chapters by E. M. 
Guest and V. Seron-Witiiams. 1139}. Pp. 81. Reprinted from 
the Report of the Department of Antiquities, Cyprus, 1936, Part 1. 
Nicosia: Government Printing Office. 1938. 9s. 6d. 


Neolithic Cyprus is a comparatively new discovery, and Dr. Dikaios 
has become the chief pioneer in its exploration. His own preliminary reports, 
together with accounts by Dr. Gjerstad of material found by the Swedish 
Cyprus Expedition, have aroused much interest and some discussion, which 
resulted in the identification of a sub-neolithic or chalcolithic phase; now 
comes the final publication of an important site, Erimi, accompanied by a 
general survey of this new field for research. Both publication and survey 
deserve a warm welcome, for Dr. Dikaios’s records are so carefully checked, 
so conscientiously recorded, that they should prove a reliable guide to all 
future investigators. 

Erimi is one of those compact settlements where the deposits are shallow 
but well defined. The excavator distinguishes two main architectural 
periods, each of which is characterized by round huts; but whereas the 
earlier huts were, apparently, made of posts, brushwood, and clay, the later 
ones had, in most cases, stone foundations. The remains.belonging to period 
I were situated in a ‘depression in the rock’, the extent of which is not yet 
known: it will, I hope, be completely cleared at some future date, and yield 
information as to its nature and the circumstances which led to its occupa- 
tion. From bed-rock to the surface of the soil thirteen levels were observed, 
the lowest uninhabited: they are described in sufficient detail for the reader 
to reconstruct what the field-workers saw, and to draw his own conclusions. 
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Only in the vital matter of locating post-holes is he sometimes handicapped 
by the architect not having chosen a sufficiently obvious formula for their 
indication. 

The pottery tells a story no less clear than do the buildings. In the lower 
strata red wares predominate: white and red-on-white wares’ gradually assert 
themselves till in levels XI—XIII they greatly outnumber the red. That the 
chalcolithic period had by then begun is shown by a copper implement which 
lay in layer 1X. The red-on-white group of vases, like many primitive 
painted fabrics, is remarkable for its fine and effective patterns: without 
committing himself to a theory of its origin, Dr. Dikaios discusses the 
resemblances between these patterns and those on pots and fragments from 
Thessaly, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 

An earlier stage of evolution than that represented by Erimi—a stage 
when vessels were made of stone rather than of clay—has been revealed at 
Khirokitia and Petra tou Limniti, excavated by Dr. Dikaios and Dr. 
Gjerstad respectively; while Sotira is intermediate between these. two sites 
on the one hand and Erimi on the other. The neolithic and chalcolithic 
cultures seem to have been well dispersed throughout the island, where Dr. 
Dikaios has succeeded in finding over thirty settlements which may be 
attributed to those periods. The outstanding problem of Cypriote archaeology 
is now, as he points out, to determine the relation between the latest chalco- 
lithic phase and the ‘Early Bronze Age’ (Early Cypriote) with its different 
customs of burial, its dissimilar pottery, and, as far as we know, its rectangular 
house-plans. We must not, however, forget that it is from cemeteries, not 
from settlements, that our knowledge of the early Cypriote period is drawn, 
and that only one house is available as a sample of domestic architecture. It 
will not be possible to estimate the origins and contacts of the local Bronze 
Age peoples till one of their town sites can be contrasted with contemporary 
towns and villages in Anatolia, Syria, and the Aegean area. 

Our ignorance of the circumstances attending the transition from the 
latest Erimi culture to Early Cypriote I handicaps all attempts at absolute 
chronology. Was there really, as Dr. Dikaios suggests, an interval of four 
hundred years between the two? Following Schaeffer, he is inclined to 
place the beginning of Early Cypriote I at about 2600 B.c. instead of 3000 
B.c., when the chalcolithic age may be supposed to end. Personally I think 
2600 B.c. too low a date, the interval, if such there be, too long; for it would 
complicate the already difficult question of the relations between Cyprus and 
Anatolia. 

Whatever our verdict on this particular theory, we cannot fail to appre- 
ciate Excavations at Erimi. Its illustrations are adequate both in quality and 
quantity, except perhaps for the absence of contours on pl. 11 A, the incorrect 
position of one section line concerning which we are warned in the Corri- 
genda, and the omission of cross-sections for the axes and chisels. Nor are 
there many points in the text which invite criticism, and I need mention 
only two here. The first concerns the finds other than pottery and archi- 
tecture: though they are yell described according to style and function, we 
are not toid enough about their distribution in the successive strata. Yet 
some of these objects are of peculiar interest, and all are liable to be used by 
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archaeologists who turn for comparative material to Erimi. The second 
point is a matter of terminology: on p. 10, the author says that ‘the rock 
consists of two parts: the actual rock . . . and a layer of very dark brown earth 
. . we may therefore assume that the dark brown earth in which pottery 
was very scantywas the original virginal soil on which the settlement of layer 
V was built’. Here his phrasing is unfortunate, but his observations on the 
spot were, as always, accurate and sound. W. L. 
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by W. S. Heckscher; Youth, Innocence, and Death, by J. Seznec; Nugae 
circa veritatem, by Gertrud Bing; Chance, Time, and Virtue, by R. 
Wittkower; Charity, by E. Wind; Goethe’s “Zueignung’ and Benivieni’s 
‘Amore’, by E. Gombrich; Poussin’s ‘Flight into Egypt’, by C. Mitchell; 
Poussin’s notes on painting, by A. Blunt. 

Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th ser., vol. 15:—John Horsley and Hadrian’s 
Wall, by R. G. Collingwood; The rival cooks: Hannah Glasse and Ann 
Cook, by Madeleine Hope Dodds; The dissolution of the monasteries in the 
diocese of Durham, by D. Hay; Warkworth: a castle of livery and main- 
tenance, by W. D. Simpson; Supplementary notes on Simonburn church, by 
H. L. Honeyman; Report on the excavation of two Bronze Age burials at 
Benthall, by G. Askew; Durham armorials of the seventeenth century, by 
C. H. Hunter Blair; Some fourteenth-century illuminated initials, by C. H. 
Hunter Blair; Note on a cist at Summerhill, Blaydon, by W. Bulmer; 
Fourth report on excavations at Chesterholm-Vindolanda, by Eric and 
Margaret Birley; Excavations at Corbridge, 1936-8, by E. Birley and I. A. 
Richmond; Excavation of a native settlement at Milking Gap, by H. E. 
Kilbride-Jones; The south-west section of the Devil’s Causeway, by 
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R. P. Wright; The Roman branch road from Binchester to the north-east, 
by R. P. Wright. 

Barking and District Archaeological Society, Transactions 1937:—The 
Rental of the Abbey of Barking, continued, by J. E. Oxley. 

Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 
vol. §9:—The commission for ecclesiastical causes for the dioceses of Bristol 
and Gloucester, 1574, by F. D. Price; Gloucestershire in the Pipe Rolls, 
by F. B. Welch; The ancient woodland of Gloucestershire, by G. B. 
Grundy; Wick Rissington transcripts, by Rev. A. L. Browne; George 
Whitefield’s ancestry, by C. R. Hudleston; The manor and parish of Burnett, 
Somerset, by W. Leighton; The earthworks at Rodborough, Amberley, and 
Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire, by E. M. Clifford; Ancient Bristol: list 
of prehistoric and Roman remains and of structures of archaeological and 
architectural interest; Robert Knolles, vicar of Bibury; Saxon head-piece, 
Leckhampton; Roman pottery, Lydney; Sheriff’s disbursements, 17 13-14; 
Excavations, Sea Mills, near Bristol; Excavations, Prestbury, near Chelten- 
ham; Burial at Condicote; Skeleton at Great Rissington; Jackbarrow, Dun- 
tisbourne Abbots; Iron hinge, Stoke Orchard; Roman Research Committee, 
Gloucester; Royal Arms. 

Fournal of the Chester and North Wales Archaeological Soctety, vol. 32, 
part 2:—Cheshire churches in the twelfth century, by F. H. Crossley; The 
hospital and chantry of St. Ursula the Virgin of Chester, by J. H. E. Bennett. 

Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological Society, new ser., vol. 11:—A 
corpus of the pre-Conquest carved stones of Derbyshire, by T. E. Routh; 
The family of Longford, by Rev. S. P. H. Statham; Ralph Fitz Nicholas, 
by Rev. S. P. H. Statham; Percival Willoughby, a seventeenth-century 
Derby physician, by S. Taylor; Lead miner’s standard dish, by T. L. ‘Tudor. 

Transactions of the East Herts. Archaeological Soctety, vol. 10, part 1:— 
Excavation of an uncharted Romano-British occupation-site at Great 
Wymondley, by W. P. Westell; Some Clothall rectors, by W. G. Keith; 
Sidelights on brasses in Hertfordshire churches: Bennington, Great Berk- 
hamsted, by H. C. Andrews; The church bells and some parish clerks of 
Hertfordshire: iii, Amwell, Ardeley, Arkley, Apsley End, by L. H. 
Chambers; Ancestors of George Washington; Eastwick church; Flamstead 
priory; Furneux Pelham Romano-British site; Gold coin of Henry VIII 
found at Hertford; Hertfordshire residents, marriages outside the county; 
‘Tudor wall painting, Hoddesdon; Letchworth museum; Little Wymondley 
priory; Macaulay in Hertfordshire; Palimpsest brass at Walkern; Will of 
Nicholas Brett of Much Hadham. 

Transactions of the East Riding Antiquarian Society, vol. 28, part 2:— 
Excavations at Brough, E. Yorkshire, third and fourth reports, by P. 
Corder and Rev. T. Romans; Historical documents relating to Hull and 
district; Roman remains at North Ferriby, by T. Sheppard; An Early 
game of Crown and Anchor (?). 

The Essex Review, July 1938:—The tabard period, by A. Hills; The 
churchwardens’ book of St. Mary, Chelmsford, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; 
Early Essex clergy, by P. H. Reaney; The constructive genius of Cardinal 
Wolsey, by the late Rev. E. Tyrrell-Green; Royston club and its Essex 
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members, by G. O. Rickword; ‘Pardoner’ in Colchester in 1532; The book 
of the foundation of Walden abbey, by H. Collar; Roman bowl from 
Colchester; Thirteenth-century kiln at Sible Hedingham. 

Transactions of the Halifax Antiquarian Society, 1937 :—Early clothiers 
of Stanningden, by J. H. Priestley; Halifax Visitors’ Book, vol. i, by W. B. 
Crump; Rectorial manor court rolls, by H. P. Kendall; Account Books of 
Rev. John Lister, M.A., by W. B. Trigg; Excavations at Bank Top, 
Greetland, by W. V. Wade. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (University of Liverpool), vol. 25, 
nos. 1-2:—Mat impressions on pot bases, by G. M. Crowfoot; Explora- 
tions in Cilicia, ii, by J. Garstang; The restitution of “The Golden Fish’ 
(‘(Theocritus]’, xxi): i, reintegration, by A. Y. Campbell. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4th 
ser., vol. 8, no. 6:—Monument formerly in Ulgham church, by H. L. 
Honeyman; Some old annals of the Stoney family, by J. Oxberry; A 
modern building at Housesteads, by E. B. Birley; Morpeth county gaol, 
by J. Oxberry; A cist burial at West Horton, by J. D. Cowen; Calendar of 
deeds relating to a house in Pilgrim street, Newcastle, by G. D. Squib; 
Monumental inscriptions in St. Hilda’s churchyard, South Shields. 

Friends of the Cathedral Church of Norwich: eighth annual report, 1937 :— 
Norwich cathedral cloister, by the Dean; The cloister bosses, by E. W. 
Tristram; Restoration of the cloisters, 1935 to 1938, by the Dean. 

Transactions of the St. Albans and Hertfordshire Archaeological Soctety, 
1937:—The Devil’s: Dyke, Wheathampstead, by R. E. M. Wheeler; A 
late fifteenth-century house in George Street, St. Albans, by Margaret 
Wood; Note on the wall-paintings at George Street, St. Albans, by E. C. 
Rouse; Excavation of the Roman structure at Rothamsted, Harpenden, by 
A. W. G. Lowther; The restoration of the cathedral and abbey church of 
St. Alban, by C. E. Jones; The Roman villa at Lockleys, Welwyn, by 
J. B. Ward Perkins; Excavations in-and about St. Albans cathedral during 
the summer of 1937, by J. C. Rogers; The Cressy family of Rothamsted, 
by J. W. Lydekker; The Romano-British cemetery at St. Stephens, by 
V. F. Rees; Wheathampstead parish registers: extracts from the lost register 
books, by J. H. Busby; A carved brick found at St. Albans; Roman site at 
King’s Langley. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological Society, vol. 83:—Queen 
Camel church: bosses on the chancel roof, by G. C. Druce; Taunton under 
the Normans, by R. L. Meade-King; The manor of Combe Flory, by 
Lt.-Col. V. A. Batchelor; Monumental brasses in Somerset, vii, by A. B. 
Connor; A second hoard of late Roman coins from Shapwick Heath, 
Somerset, by H. St. George Gray; Glastonbury abbey excavations, 1937, 
by Sir Charles Peers, A. W. Clapham, and Very Rev. Prior E. Horne; 
An Early Iron Age site at Camerton, Somerset, by Very Rev. Prior E. 
Horne; Rude stone monuments of Exmoor, Somerset portion v, by H. St. 
George Gray; The Burtle sand-beds of Somerset, by A. Bulleid and J. 
Wilfrid Jackson; The Meare Lake Village excavations, 1937, by A. 
Bulleid and H. St. George Gray; St. Carantoc at Carhampton, by A. W. 
Vivian-Neal; Members of Parliament for the county of Somerset, vi, by 
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Miss $. W. Bates Harbin; The Royal Arms and achievements in Somerset 
churches, i, by E. Fawcett; Report of the annual meeting at Taunton. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 7, no. 2:—Leaves of an early service book 
once in use in Rye church, by L. A. Vidler; The Society’s Museums, by 
E. C. Curwen; Sussex entries in London parish registers, by W. H. Challen; 
Horseshoes at Lewes museum, by Gordon Ward; The churchwardens’ 
accounts of West Tarring, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; Sussex church plans: 
St. John, Piddinghoe; Controversial medals of the Reformation, by S. 
Spokes; Bronze Age cinerary urn from Duncton Hill, by F. M. Patchett; 
Antagonism to religious houses at Winchelsea; A type A beaker from 
Park Brow, Sompting, by E. C. Curwen. 

Transactions of the Thoroton Soctety, vol. 41:—A list of words illustrating 
the Nottinghamshire dialect, by E. L. Guilford; A note on the population of 
six Notts. towns in the seventeenth century, by A. C. Wood; The family 
of Bek, or Beck, of Pleasley and Mansfield, by G. G. Bonser; A modern 
Domesday Survey, by J. Bramley; Notes on the mayors of Nottingham, 
1600-75, by A. B. Clarke; A Nottinghamshire Enclosure commissioner’s 
minute book, by W. E. Tate; Belvoir castle, by J. Holland Walker; Tickhill 
castle, by J. Holland Walker. 

The Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, June 1938:—Marlborough 
castle, by H. G. Brentnall; Mural paintings at Great Durnford church, 
by J. Salmon; The Old Sarum Archers, by F. Stevens; A surface flint 
industry from a site near Stonehenge, by Barbara Laidler and W. E. V. 
Young; Bishop Richard Beauchamp, 1450-81, by Canon J. M. J. Fletcher; 
The barrows of Winterslow, by F. Stevens and J. F. S. Stone; Two 
recently discovered fragments of pre-Norman cross-shafts in S$. Wilts., by 
R. S. Newall; The Walker bequest, by Mrs. Cunnington; Note on Box 
church bells, by A. S$. Mellor; Inventory of poor people’s furniture at 
Clyffe Pypard, 1767; Scratch dials; Gospel Oak; The Wishford legend of 
seven at a birth; Bremilham church; Bronze palstave from Plaitford; The 
seal of the extinct borough of Great Bedwyn; Arms of Queen Anne in Box 
church; Roman stone coffin at Laverstock; Royal arms in Little Cheverell 
church; Salisbury choristers, their endowments, boy bishops, music teacher 
and headmasters, with the history of the organ, by the late Canon Words- 
worth and Dora H. Robertson. 

Yorkshire Archaeological ‘fournal, vol. 34, part 1:—The Bull Stone; 
Bronze spear-head from Allerston, near Pickering; Flat-sided axe from 
Wykeham, near Scarborough; Original certificate of a marriage by a Justice 
of the Peace; A stone mensa at Knaresborough; The Court of Sewers for 
the east parts of the East Riding, by S. G. E. Lythe; Records relating to a 
seventeenth-century Parliamentary election, by J. W. Walker; Excava- 
tions at Eastburn, East Yorkshire, by T. Sheppard; Visitation of the 
Peculiar of Masham, 1741-1847, by E. W. Crossley; Yorkshire church 
plate, by F. Bradbury, The township of Ellenthorpe and the Brooke 
family, by Sir Thomas Lawson-Tancred; Where were the Brigantes?, by 
Mary Kitson Clark; Roman Yorkshire, 1937, by Mary Kitson Clark. 

Proceedings of the Soctety of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. 71:—A further 
note on the Roman fort at Croy Hill, by Sir George Macdonald; Excava- 
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tion of Bronze Age burial mounds at Quandale, Rousay, Orkney, by W. G. 
Grant, with an inventory of the skeletal remains by Prof. A. Low; A 
round cairn near Achnamara, Loch Sween, Argyll, by Prof. V. G. Childe; 
Two unpublished groats of James I, by C. H. Dakers; An unpublished 
Scottish gold coin, by E. R. Paton; Rait castle and Barevan church, Nairn- 
shire, by W. D. Simpson; A neolithic double-chambered cairn of the stall 
type, and later structures on the Calf of Eday, Orkney, by C. S. T. Calder, 
with reports on the pottery by J. G. Callander, the skeletal remains by 
Prof. A. Low, and the animal bones by Margery I. Platt; The dragonesque 
figure in Maeshowe, Orkney, by W. M. Mackenzie; Late-glacial and early 
post-glacial Scotland, by W. J. McCalliers; A bronze hanging-bowl from 
Castle Tioram, Moidart, and a suggested absolute chronology for British 
hanging-bowls, by H. Kilbride-Jones; Short cist and urn found at Findon, 
parish of Urquhart, Ross, by J. J. Galbraith; Urn burials of the Bronze 
Age at Braekmont Mill, Leuchars, Fife, by J. B. Mears; A stone industry, 
potsherds and a bronze pin from Valtos, Uig, Lewis, by A. D. Lacaille; 
Long stalled cairn at Blackhammer, Rousay, Orkney, by J. G. ‘Callander 
and W. G. Grant; Hower, a prehistoric structure on Papa Westray, Orkney, 
by W. Traill and W. Kirkness; Excavation of a medieval site on Donald’s 
Isle, Loch Doon, Ayrshire, by A. Fairbairn; Karl Hundason, ‘King of 
Scots’, by C. B. Taylor; Two sets of miniature bagpipes in the National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, by G. Askew; On the relation between 
a raised beach and an Iron Age midden on the Island of Lewis, Outer 
Hebrides, by D. Baden-Powell and C. Elton; Miscellanea Romano-Cale- 
donica, i, by Sir George Macdonald; Crosses from the Rhinns of Galloway, 
by Rev. R. S. G. Anderson; Notes on a new discovery on the line of 
the so-called Catrail at ‘Torwoodlee, Galashiels, and on an Early Iron 
Age bloomery at Loanhead of Daviot, Aberdeenshire, by H. E. Kilbride- 
Jones; Etruscan gold jewellery in the National Museum of Antiquities of 
Scotland, by Mary A. Johnstone; Two cup-marked stones from Claonaig, 
Kintyre, by A. Graham; Two notes on Scottish coins, by H. J. Dakers; 
Excavation of Torrs Cave, Kirkcudbright, by $. V. Morris, with report 
on the bones by J. Wilfrid Jackson. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, vol. 29, part 3:—The 
battle of Floddon, by Col. G. F. T. Leather; A collection of Northumbrian 
stycas in the possession of Sir Carnaby Haggerston, by J. Allan; Some 
Scottish seals, by C. H. Hunter Blair. 

Transactions of the Hawick Archaeological Society, 1937 :—Queen Mary’s 
house, Jedburgh, by J. Renilson; Hawick’s sympathy with Queen Caroline, 
by J. Edgar; Dryburgh abbey, by J. Y. Hunter; Notes to monumental in- 
scriptions in St. Mary’s; Teviothead, yesterday and to-day, by E. Barton; 
Hawick Town Clerks for the past 300 years, by J. Edgar; The local 
Gladstains: down to the present time, by J. H. Haining; The Auld Mid 
Raw: memories of old Hawick tenements, by J. Edgar; A register of 
monumental inscriptions in Wilton old churchyard, by J. H. Haining; 
Drumlanrig and the charter, by W. J. S. Reid; The aise of the burghs in 
Scottish history, by W. D. Ritchie. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 44, sec. C, nos. 5— 7 :-—Studies 
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inthesignificance of the Irish Stone Age, by C. Blake Whelan; The place-names 
of the Barony of Newcastle, county of Wicklow, by L. Price; The technical 
methods of the Irish smiths in the Bronze and Early Iron Ages, by H. Maryon. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 68, part 1:— 
The battle of Clontarf, by Rev. J. Ryan; An Iberian bronze found at 
Sligo, by P. Jacobsthal; Some old churches of Decies, by Very Rev. P. 
Power; Notes on Irish sandhills, by Rev. L. M. Hewson; History of 
tapestry-making in Ireland in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
by Ada K. Longfield; Castledamph stone circle, by O. Davies; The Slighe 
Cualann, by H. Morris; Where King Laeghaire was killed, by H. Morris; 
Three burial sites at Carbury, co. Kildare, by G. F. Willmot; An inscription 
at Killeany, Aran Islands; Fort with souterrain at Glanballyma, co. Kerry; 
Early Irish silver brooch from county Wicklow; Fort at Emper, West- 
meath; Find of stone axe at Kincora fort, co. Clare; Irish silver chalice at 
Derrylossary church; ‘Bullaun’ stones, Rathlin island; Bullan stone at 
Glendalough, co. Wicklow; Earthwork and castle at Powerstown, Clonmel; 
Pillar stone at Dragh, co. Fermanagh; Indeoin and Guisline; Early cross at 
Killerk, co. Wicklow; Cist burial at Calary Lower, Kilmacanoge, co. 
Wicklow; Local place-names in west Wicklow; A prehistoric burial at 
Ballybritt, Offaly; Prehistoric grave near Clonmel; Cist burials; Woodend, 
co. ‘Tyrone; Ancient Irish house types. 

Irish Historical Studies, vol. 1, no. 1:—Historical criticism of the Song 
of Dermot and the Earl, by Rev. Prof. J. F. O’ Doherty; The financing of 
the British armies in Ireland, 1641-9, by H. Hazlett; The Public Record 
Office of Northern Ireland, 1924-36, by D. A. Chart; The birth date of 
Hugh O'Neill, second earl of Tyrone, by J. K. Graham; The treatment 
of the native population under the scheme for the plantation of Ulster, by 
T. W. Moody; Publications of the Irish Manuscript Commission, 1930-7; 
Writings on Irish history, 1936, by J. Carty. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 93, part 1:—The palace of the bishops of 
St. Davids at Lamphey, Pembrokeshire, by C. A. R. Radford; Lewis 
Morris and the parish of Llanbadarn Fawr, Cardiganshire, in 1755, by 
F. R. Lewis; Some dated monuments of the ‘Dark Ages’ in Wales, by V. E. 
Nash-Williams; “The church bells of Monmouthshire, ii, by A. Wright; 
The Edwardian castle and town defences at Conway, by H. H. Hughes; 
Chesters Roman villa, Woolaston, Gloucestershire, by C. $. Garrett and 
F. H. Harris; The Bulwarks, Carmarthen, by B. H. St. J. O'Neil; Two 
burials in Tintern abbey; Grooved hammer-stone found at Llanfaer yn 
Neubwll, Anglesey; A bronze spear-head from Caernarvonshire; A new 
palstave from Anglesey; Some unrecorded ‘Sheela-na-Gigs’ in Wales and 
the Border; Stone axe from Llanddaniel Fab, Anglesey; Cup markings on 
rock at Treflys, Caernarvonshire. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 9, part 2:—A history of the 
Lordship of Gower from the missing cartulary of Neath Abbey, by F. R. 
Lewis; A spy’s report, 1604, by A. H. Dodd; The Amlwch hoard, by H. 
Mattingly and J. W. E. Pearce; Dysgwylfa Fawr barrow, Cardiganshire: a 
food vessel and dug-out trunk cremation burial, by C. Daryll Forde; 
Bibliography. 
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Report of the Department of Antiquities, Cyprus, 1936, part 1:—The 
excavations at Erimi, 1933-5, by P. Dikatos; Excavations at Khirokitia 
Khan, 1936, by P. Dikaios. 

Archivio Storico di Malta, vol. 9, fasc. 1:—The church and possessions 
of the Knights of Malta in Cascina, by P. Stefanini; The French occupation 
of Malta, by A. Cutrera; The bull ‘della Crociata’ at Malta, by L. Sandri; 
Documentary history of Malta, 1452-8, by R. Valentini. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 42, no. 2:—Notes on the Siphnian 
Treasury frieze, by W. R. Agard; The fourth and fifth seasons of excava- 
tion at Antioch-on-the-Orontes, by W. A. Campbell; Excavations at 
Kourion: the late Bronze Age settlement, by J. F. Daniel; A statue in the 
Gardner Museum, by S. N. Deane; Shield and mandorla, by G. W. Elder- 
kin; An interpretation of the Hephaisteion reliefs, by E. C. Olsen; New 
texts from the chancery of Philip V of Macedonia and the problem of the 
‘diagramma’, by C. B. Welles; The mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul, by 
T. C. Whittemore; News items from Athens, by Elizabeth Belgen. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Soctety, vol. 29, part 2:—The 
old Stone Age in European Russia, by E. A. Golomshtok. 

The Art Bulletin, vol. 19, no. 4:—Andrea dell’ Aquila, painter and 
sculptor, by W. R. Valentiner; Oltos and Euphronios, by F. P. Johnson; 
The first two projects of Michelangelo’s tomb of Julius II, by E. Panofsky. 

Speculum, vol. 13, no. 2:—Caradoc of Llancarfan, by J. S. P. Tatlock; 
De Bestiis et Altis Rebus and the Latin Physiologus, by F. J. Carmody; The 
Chronicle of Turpin in Saintonge, by C. Meredith-Jones; Mesarites as 
a source, by A. A. Vasiliev; The wrath of Dante, by G. A. Borgese; 
Manuscripts of Nicholas of Cues, by B. L. Ullman; The Council of 
Chalcedon and episcopal jurisdiction, by Helen R. Bittermann; Two Easter 
tables, by C. W. Jones; Who was the Green Knight? by A. H. Krappe; A 
new Perlesvaus fragment, by W. Roach; Geoffrey of Monmouth and the 
Modena archivolt, by R. S$. Loomis; Chaucer’s Legend of Cleopatra and 
the Speculum Historiale, by Pauline Aiken; Conjectures upon the text of the 
Preconia Frederici II, by Giovanni Cardinal Mercati. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 28, no. 4:—A pedigreed cupboard, dated 
1681 and initialed, by I. P. Lyon; The cupboard of Ephraim and Hannah 
Foster of North Andover, by I. P. Lyon; What is a betty lamp?, by A. H. 
Hayward. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vol. 56, parts 1-2:—The legend of St. Edith in 
prose and verse by the monk Goscelin, by A. Wilmart; Life of St. Eusebia 
or Xena, by T. Nissen; The date of the martyrdom of St. Symeon, archbishop 
of Ctesiphon, by P. Petters; Bibliography. 

Revue Bénédictine, vol. 50, nos. 1-2:—New sermons of St. Augustin, 
by C. Lambot; The sources of the De Ecclesiasticis Officiis of St. Isidore 
of Seville, by A. C. Lawson; The calendar of St. Willibrord, by W. Levison; 
Eve and Goscelin, ii, by A. Wilmart; Three unknown letters of Yves of 
Chartres, by §. Schmitt; The position of Versus Simplictt Castnensts abbatis 
in the history of the text of the Regula Benedicti, by S. Brechter; A continua- 
tion of the poem of Robert de Beaufeu in praise of beer, by A. Wilmart; 
The chronicle of Berthold de Zwiefalten, by L. Wallach. 
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Sitzungsherichte der Gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft, 1936:—The 
anthropology of Estonia-Sweden, by J. Aul; Excavations in the abbey ruins 
of Pirita, by A. Tuulse; Archive material concerning Estonia in the 
U.S.S.R., by O. Liiv; Two sacred field antiquities, by E. Laid. 

Verhandlungen der Gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft, vol. 30:—Con- 

temporary parallels of Henry of Lettland’s chronicle of Livonia, by L. 
Arbusow; Estonian ring-headed pins, by E. Ariste; New facts concerning 
the Dorpat brawl of 1641, by A. Blanek; The Baltic settlement of White 
and Middle Russia in prehistoric times, by C. Engel; Ritual stone circles in 
cemeteries of the later Stone Age, by V. Ginters; A glass paste ornamented 
buckle of the early Migration period from Finland, by A. Hackman; A grave 
mound in Aidu, by R. Indreko; The architecture of Tallin cathedral, by 
S. Karling; Four Viking swords from Poland, by J. Kostrzewski; Archi- 
tectural ornament of the early Middle Ages, by P. Kundzins; The early 
history of the bishopric of Osel-Wiek, by H. Laakman; The Kunda culture 
of Weichselland, by W. La Baume; Some votive objects formed at Haljava, 
by E. Laid; T he aspect of the Estonian landscape at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, by O. Liiv; The plan for the colonization of Livonia in 
1582-4, by N. Loone; Iron Age ‘tutulus’-shaped brooches from the eastern 
Baltic, by H. Moora; East Baltic objects of the late Stone Age from Gotland, 
by B. Nerman; Horse-trappings from the East Baltic, by P. Paulsen; 
Bookshops in Tallinn and Narva in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
by F. Pucksoo; Clay model of a chariot from Kurgan 9g in the place called 
‘Les Trois Fréres’ in the Kalmuk county, by P. Rykov; A late Iron Age 
grave-find dated by coins at lila, by M. Schmiedehelm; An East Baltic 
battle-axe of the early Iron Age, by E. Sturms; Ornamented axes of the 
East Baltic Bronze Age, by A. M. Tallgren; The bourdon and its develop- 
ment in the popular music of Southern Estonia, by H. Tampere; A work 
supposed to be of the school of Claus Berg, by V. Vaga; Flat-topped bone 
pins from Estonia, by A. Vassar; Tumult in Alt-Tartu, by P. Wieselgren; 
Stone axes from Finland and Estonia, by A. Aygaraa. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome 48, nos. 3-4:—A destructive criticism of Mr. 
Reid Moir’s views on Tertiary man in England is contributed by Alfred S. 
Barnes, who provides several illustrations of flints which he considers 
natural products. A. C. Blanc of Pisa University discusses at length some 
questions submitted by E. Kormos in 1933: (i) Was the Glacial period con- 
tinuous or made up of phases interrupted by relatively warm interglacials? 
(ii) Did the Glacial and Pleistocene periods begin together? (iii) What was 
the real succession of species during the Glacial period? The Editor reviews 
the second edition of W. B. Wright’s Quaternary Ice Age, and also papers 
by Abbé Breuil on various gravel deposits and their contained industries. 
Several memoirs on Upper Palaeolithic types in the Dordogne are noticed, 
and C. Blake Whelan’s views on the early Stone Age in Ireland discussed. 
Attention may be drawn to a summary of Quaternary material in Russia, 
and H. Reck’s Results of the Oldoway Expedition of 1913, part 4. Papers 
on Early Man read at Philadelphia in 1937 are listed on pp. 330-5. There 
is an obituary notice of René Verneau, editor 1894-1930, with photograph 
and bibliography. 
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Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, tome 35, no. 3:— Reference 
is made to three human skeletons discovered in the rock-shelter of Laugeric 
Haute west; and M. Viré brings forward a peculiar flint implement from 
the Solutré level at Lacave, Lot. M. Peyrony’s memoir on La Micoque will 
be published in future numbers. M. and Mme Dubois report on the pollen- 
analysis of submerged peat at Moulin de Luc, Calvados, where a marine 
flood has brought to light features of interest described by M. Hue. Father 
Nasrallah continues his study of prehistoric Palestine and figures a few 
flints; and M. Stephen-Chauvet discusses the probable method of hafting 
the shouldered axes of Indo-China. M. Viré reports the discovery of pot- 
tery fragments dating about 300 B.c. in barrows on the Pech Deltour at 
Lacave, Lot, with illustrations and plans. 

Tome 35, no. 4:—Pewter wheel-amulets from the Loire sands near 
Orléans are recorded by M. Gilbert, who refers them to the close of the 
Bronze Age; and Dr. Durville and M. Fitte furnish a note on a neolithic 
skeleton from Villejuif near Paris. Dr. Cabu’s report on prehistoric research 
in the Belgian Congo is accompanied by drawings and photographs; and 
Col. Pupil describes a Cretan bronze sword, with two photographs. A 
handled vase found in a sepulchral cave near Castellane, Basses Alpes, de- 
scribed by M. Patte, seems to have parallels only in the Italian terremare. 

Tome 35, no. 5:—A letter to a local newspaper from Abbé: Breuil 
defends the measures taken officially to protect the dolmen des Marchands 
at Locmariaquer, which is found to be suffering from exposure. An exhibi- 
tion of spindle-whorls by M. Desmaisons gave rise to a discussion; and 
Father Nasrallah concludes his study of Palestinian prehistory. No less 
than 63 flat celts of copper have been found in the Vendée, and Dr. Baudouin 
describes the latest addition to the list. Prof. Pittard discusses tribulum flints, 
which are to be distinguished from prehistoric artifacts; and M. Guichard 
claims a prehistoric origin for certain land-measures in Europe. The main 
article is by MM. Daniel and Desmaisons on Le Moustier types in the caves 
of Arcy-sur-Cure, Saint-Moré and Merry in Dépt. Yonne, illustrated by 
three pages of implements. 

Revue Archéologique, 6° ser., tome 11, Janvier-Mars 1938:—Plutarch, 
Moralia 409 A-B and the so-called Delphic faubourg Pylata, by G. Daux; 
Aeschylus and the purification of Orestes, by P. Amandry; Ptolemy’s Corsica, 
by A. Berthelot; Animal figures in the Alamannic cemetery at Villey- 
Saint-Etienne, by E. Salin; Discoveries at Taranto, by P. Wuilleumier; 
Some Frankish castles in Greece, by A. Bon. 

Les Monuments historiques de la France, 3° année, fasc. 1-2:—The 
crypt of Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa, by I. Puig i Cadafalch; The dome of the 
Invalides, by A. Ventre; The royal salt springs at Arc and Senans, by J. 
Polti; The museum of French monuments, by P. Deschamps; Harmony in 
the amphitheatre of Augustomagus, by G. Matherat; The acquisition by 
the State of the collections of M. Mouret from the excavations at Ensérune, 
by P. Verdier. 

Revue francaise d’Héraldique et de Sigillographie, tome 1, no. 3:—The 
seal of the sixty crossbowmen of the king and of the town of Paris, by 
A. Blanchet; Arms in ancient manuscripts, by G. Dansaert; The seal of 
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Marshal Gaspard de Saulx-Tavannes, by E. de Vernisy; Heraldry at the 
1937 Paris Exhibition, by Baron Guerin-Séguier; The Swiss genealogical 
society, by Y. Bezard; Italian notes, by E. A. van Moé; The new Spanish 
arms, by E. Secretan; Ex Libris in Germany and Austria, by L. Kraucher. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de la Corréze, tome 60, parts 1 and 2:— 
Scalloped and polylobe arches in Limousin Romanesque architecture, by 
A. de Laborderie; Gallo-Roman burial at Ayen, by M. Labrousse; The 
Solutré site at Lacam, by J. F. Pérol; History of the ‘Vicomté’ of Turenne, 
by J. Faucher; Notes on Limousin sculpture: i, the reliquary of St. For- 
tunada, by Marguerite Charageat; The gold bracelets from Bois de Train, 
by M. Vazeilles. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, fasc. 300:—The 
college of Dainville at Paris, by G. Coolen. 

Normannia, vol. 11, no. 1:—Cloth-making and the clothing trade in 
Normandy at the beginning of the eighteenth century, by P. M. Bondois; 
The memoirs of the baroness de Staal (Rose de Launay), by H. de Fronde- 
ville; The abbé De la Rue and Claude Flauriel, by C. I. Wilson. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1938, part I:—Jean 
Lenfant, engraver of Abbeville, by Mme C. Lamy-Lassalle. 

Germania, Jahrgang 22, Heft 2:—Traces of the North Eurasian settle- 
ment culture on the lower Rhine, by W. Kersten; A grave find of the 
chalcolithic age at Keltersbach, by F. Behn; The prehistoric graveyard at 
Radberg in Hiilsten, by H. Kroll; The death houses of Niedborg, by K. 
Hucla; A Roman bronze statuette from the Rot at Heidelberg, by G. Hafner; 
Two representations of the German god Vagdavercustis, by E. Kriiger; 
The Roman bronze lid from Mundelsheim, by O. Paret; A silver treasure 
of the third century from CauSewo, North Bulgaria, by I. Welkow; Vandal 
pottery of the second and third centuries a.p., by C. Pescheck; An early 
Alamannic grave find from Béckingen, by J. Werner; The beginning date 
of Saxon globular pottery, by O. Venze; The soldier’s tombstone at Mehrum, 
by J. Alfs; The Dolichenus inscription at Sofia, by H. Petrikovits; A German 
beaker from Kastell Zugmantel, by W. Schleiermacher; The Vikings in 
Iceland, by H. Zeiss. 

Mannus, 30. Jahrgang, Heft 2:—Early palaeolithic finds on the left bank 
of the Weser are illustrated by A. Meier-Béke; and Dr. Alfred Schmidt 
discusses the process of rounding the edges of early bone tools. “he excava- 
tion and restoration of the Liibben stones at Helmstedt, Brunswick, are 
fully treated by G. Thaerigen; and an attempt to copy the Brandskogen 
boat engraved ona rock near Euképing in Uppland is described by F. Hohler. 
There are articles on Germans in §. Germany before the Suevi, and bracte- 
ates of the Schleswig group; longer contributions dealing with the northern 
character of Greek culture, and Lombard and later art in the east Alpine 
region of Germany. Finds in a late Bronze Age and Hallstatt barrow near 
Mios in the Egerland (Czechoslovakia) are described and illustrated; and a 
necklace of Alemannic bracteates has been found in one of the Reihengraber 
of Veringenstadt, Hohenzollern. 

Nachrichtenblatt fiir Deutsche Vorzeit, 14. Jahrgang, Heft 2:—Archaeo- 
logical work in Schwerin in 1937, by W. Bastian; Prehistory of the Rostock 
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district of Mecklenburg, by J. Becker; Work in Hohenzollern, by E. Peters; 
Bibliography. 

Heft 3:—The culture history of earthen monuments in Saxony, by W. 
Schultz; The quantitative examination of prehistoric metal finds, by 
H. Otto; Investigation of a middle Stone Age site at Scheiplitz, by F. K. 
Bicker; Investigation and restoration of a Stone Age tumulus on the 
Brandberg near Halle, by F. Kuchenbuch; Bronze Age tumulus at Bad 
Pretzsch, by F. K. Bicker; The fourth-century a.p. cemetery at Nebra, 
by H. Butschkow; The imperial palace at Memleben, by H. Butschkow; 
The imperial palace of Tilleda, by H. Butschkow; The medieval settlement 
at Grillenberg, by P. Grimm; A bronze spear-head from Liineburg, by 
D. Miiller; New finds in the Halberstadt museum, by Dr. Hembrich; 
Bibliography. 

Heft 5:—The activities of the Prussia Museum in 1937, by W. Gaerte; 
East Prussia worked reindeer antlers, by H. Gross; An early middle Stone 
Age ‘kommando’ staff, by H. Gross; Results of the moor-geological examina- 
tion of prehistoric settlements in Zedmar, by H. Gross; Middle Stone Age 
sword hilt, by W. Gaerte; A late Bronze Age cemetery at Westmasuren, 
by O. Kleeman; New Bronze Age discoveries at Lauth, by O. Kleeman; 
A bronze hoard from Saltnicken, by O. Kleeman; The salvage of a pre- 
historic burial, by F. Jaensch; Cult sites at East Prussian cemeteries, by 
W. Gronau. 

Neues Archiv fiir Sdchsische Geschichte, Band 58:—Foreign capital in 
the Annaberg mines, and the metal trade in the sixteenth century, by T. G. 
Werner. ; 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit het Rijksmuseum te Leiden, new series, 
vol. 19:—An Egyptian king’s statuette in blue faience, by W. D. Van 
Wijngaarden; Excavations at Lievelde, Lichtenvoorde, by F. C. Bursch; 
Excavations of a Batavian village at Ockenburgh, by J. H. Holwerda. 

Notizie degli Scavi, vol. 13, fasc. 4-6:—Casual discoveries along the 
course of the Scolo del Lozzo at Este and Agro Atestino, by A. Callegari ; 
A sepulchral stone at Vighizzolo, by A. Callegari; Cemeteries at 
Frignano, Aversa and S. Antimo, by O. Elia: Tombs at Altavilla, Silentina, 
by D. Mustilli; The excavations at Selinunte in 1935, by G. Cultrera. 

Atti e Memorie della Societa Tiburtina, vol. 17:—-Communal beginnings 
at Subiaco and monasticism, by D. Federici; Munatius Plancus, by E. 
Calvari; Luigi d’Este, by V. Pacifici; The history of Vicovaro, by G. 
Cascioli; Tivoli from 1744 to 1787, by S. Boschi; The processional cross 
of Anticoli Corrado; Gothic wall paintings at Tivoli; An Annunciation in 
the hospital of $. Giovanni; A bust of St. Philip Neri; A panel of the school 
of Fratel Puzzo; A painting by Pietro Mignard; A bronze ‘Deposition’ ; 
Archaeological discoveries. 

Senatne un Maksla, vol. 1:—The volume is dedicated to Dr. Francis 
Balodis and opens with a bibliography of his works. Other articles are:— 
The Eurasian amber trade, by J. J. Mikkola; The work of the historian, 
by M. Lhéritier; The suppression of the Jesuits in Lettland in 1773, by 
J. Kleyntjens; The stag in French prehistoric art, by Comte Begouen; 
The origin of the Estonian stone-paved grave, by B. Nerman; An ancient 
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Polish fort, by J. Kostrzewski; The Greek inscription on nos. 9 and 10 
of the Nagy-Szent-Miklés treasure, by E. H. Minns. 

Vol. 2:—The armament of Riga in the Swedish period, by T. Jakobson; 
A bronze statuette from Lithuania, by A. M. Tallgren; The second 
tumulus at Gaiti3i, by H. Moora; Excavations at Talsi, by A. Karnups; 
A find of silver of the Early Iron Age in Lettland, by R. Snore; The excava- 
tion of a woman’s grave of the thirteenth century, by E. Snore; Excavation 
of a tumulus, by P. Stepin$; I'wo Lett panel-woven fabrics, by A. Dzervitis. 

Det Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs Forhandlinger, Band 10:— 
A cairn of the older Bronze Age at Skanes in Frol, by H. E. Lund; An 
ancient oriental motif in Trondhjem cathedral, by B. I. Larsen. 

Skrifter, 1937:—-Costume in the middle ages as described in the Sagas 
of the Kings of Norway, by B. I. Larsen. 

Dacia, vols. 5—-6:—The palaeolithic site at Stanca Ripiceni, by N. N. 
Morosan; Zamostea I am Ceremus, a late palaeolithic site in North 
Rumania, by C. Ambrojevici and R. Popovici: The palaeolithic in Rumania, 
by C. S. Nicolaescu-Plopsor; The excavations at Cunesti, by D. Popescu; 
Painted pottery at Sipenit, by I. Nestor; Copper axe from Wallachia, by 
I. Nestor; Excavations at Baesti-Aldeni, by G. Stefan; Bronze Age 
cemetery at Poiana, by E. Dunareanu-Vulpe; Bronze rapier of Mycenaean 
type found near Bucarest, by V. Dumitrescu; Hoard (?) of bronzes at 
Medgidia, by I. Nestor; T'wo bronze axes found in Rumania, by D. 
Popescu; Unpublished objects from the bronze hoard at Spalnaca in the 
Bucarest museum, by H. Dumitrescu; Late Bronze Age hoard at Tauteni, 
by V. Dunritrescu; A new Bronze Age hoard in Transylvania, by M. 
Moya; Bronze brooches in the Bucarest museum, by D. Popescu; Callatis, 
5th and 6th reports, by T. Sauciuc-Siveanu; Amphora stamps from 
Callatis, by G. Cantacuzino; Two Greek terracottas from Callatis, by 
R. Vulpe; New discoveries in the Roman ‘castellum’ at Barbosi, by G. 
Stefan; Excavations at Capidava, by G. Florescu; Sucidava I, by D. Tudor; 
Ancient monuments in the Dobrogea museum at Constantia, by G. 
Florescu; The Roman ‘castellum’ at Sapata-de-Jos, by V.. Christescu; An 
inscription in verse found at Turtucaia, by D. Anamesteanu; Some un- 
published monuments from Turtucaia, by V. Christescu. 

L’ Archéologie soviétique, vol. 1:—The rock engravings of Lake Onéga 
and the White Sea, by W. Raudonikas; The study of the potter’s art in 
primitive communistic society, by M. Voevodskij; The age of some 
Scythian tumuli in the region of the middle Dnieper, by B. Rabinovié; The 
Microlithic site of Ourtonia in the Amur basin, by V. Gorodgov; Excava- 
tions in the “Trois Fréres’ tumuli, by P. Rykov; Cemetery no. 1 at Pach- 
kovskaia, by M. Pokrovskij; The gorodistche at I¢lisavetinskaia, by V. 
Gorodgov; Excavations in Novgorod in 1930, by A. Arcichovskij; Pre- 
liminary report of archaeological work in the Crimea in 1935, by S. Bibicov; 
The plan of the Bronze Age tumuli in the Gandja-Tchai region, by 
J. Hummel; Stone fish, by A. Okladnikov; The tumuli at Kouznetsovka, 
by S. Kiselev; The archaeological expedition to Kama in 1935, by N. 
Prokochev. 

Vol. 2:—The cemetery of Likhatchevo, by O. Bahder; The history of 
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the western part of the Volga country in the first millennium of our era, by 
P. Efimenko; Neolithic fishing apparatus in the Oka valley, by V. Fedorov; 
Tumuli of the Afanassiévo type in the Minoussinsk district, by S. Kiseley; 
The cemetery at Ananino, by A. Zbrueva; The Podtchéréma treasure, by 
V. Gorodgov; Ancient skulls from Ijora, by E. Zirov; The town of Tell-el- 
Amarna, by I. Lourié. 

Fornvdnnen, 1938, hifte 2:—An article by R. Ekblom deals with the 
voyage of Wulfstan the Seafarer and the ancient error of fixing the north 
and south line in Scandinavia by the Norwegian coastline from Molde to 
Trondheim Fiord. Gunnar Ekholm describes a La Téne cemetery and other 
prehistoric remains in the neighbourhood of Labyvad, Uppland, and furnishes 
several plans and illustrations. Many standing stones are included, and there 
were many stones with the burials which were generally cremations. Han- 
seatic or Baltic-northern art is discussed by E. $. Engelstad, who opposes the 
views of Prof. Roosval. Bergen was one of the four chief Hanseatic towns, 
and this influence was felt by Baltic-northern art before 1400. A glazed 
pottery cup with ring handle from Gotland is compared by T. J. Arne with 
others from Europe and Asia, and considered to be of the Viking period and 
of north Iranian provenance. Andreas Oldeberg discusses the engraved 
figures on a Bronze Age knife from Sédermanland; also a Bronze Age burial 
with a bronze sword-chape that is thought to have been imported. 

Géteborgs och Bohusliéns Fornminnesforenings Tidskrift, 1937:—Coins 
found at Kungahiilla, by E. Person; Rock carving in south Bohuslin, by 
A. Olsson; Find of harpoons at Hastefjorden, by H. Thomasson; A boat 
find at Karingén, by O. Hassléf; Rock-carving at Tanum, by N. Niklasson. 

Meddelanden fran Ostergitlands Fornminnes- och Museiforening, 1937-8: 
—Thorénsborg, by H. H. von Schwerin; The oldest archaeological dis- 
coveries in Ostergétland, by C. Larsson, B. Cnattingius, and T. Lindell; 
Stone Age sites in Ostergétland, by A. Bagge. 

Rig, 1937:—Settlement and distribution of land in the Skane provinces 
in Danish times, by E. Schalling; Holy wells in Svinnegarn: a medieval 
place of pilgrimage, by G. Ekholm; Svinnegarn, a cultural centre in Swea- 
land, by E. Wadstein; The origin of May-day festivals, by M. P. Nilsson; 
Jarl Jon and the tombstone of Johannes Dux in Linképing cathedral, by 
A. F. Liljeholm; An engraving of the siege of Elfsborg in 1612, by 
I. Wadén; The chronology of Gotland architecture, by J. Roosval; Weights 
and measures of Scandinavia in the middle ages, by S. Ambrosiani; Haringe, 
a Swedish castle of the seventeenth century, by T. O. Nordberg. 

Bidrag till Sédermanlands dldre Kulturhistoria, vol. 30:—Igvar, a 
Viking chief, by E. Wersen; The altar in Jador church, by M. Collmar; 
Tombs and tombstones in Stringna cathedral, by K. K. Leijonhufvud. 

Vastergitlands Fornminnesfirenings Tidskrift, vol. 4, no. 9:—The roads 
in the passage grave district of Vastergétland, by K. E. Sahlstrém; The 
division of an inheritance in Viking times, by H. Jungner; Find of a rune- 
inscribed stone at Kinneved, by E. Magnusson; Epigraphic contribution to 
Vastergétland medieval sepulchral literature, by S. Gardell; Grave slabs in 
Skara cathedral, by H. Widéen; The old bridge over the Gota, by N. 
Belfrage. 
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No. 10:—A sigillographic contribution to the question of St. Sigfrid’s 
descent, by G. A. Klingspor; The chronology of Vastergétland manu- 
scripts, by $. Ambrosiani; The tombs of the kings and jarls at Varnhem, 
by H. Toll; A medieval earthwork at Balinge, by F. Wildte; ‘The proces- 
sional cross at Lacké, by H. Widéen; The saw-mills at Lilla Edet during 
three centuries, by E. Hollman; Grave slab of Benta Larsdotter at Norra 
Ving, by R. Odencrants. 

Syria, vol. 18, part 4:—The paintings in the palace at Mari, by A. 
Parrot; Reconnaissances in the ancient port at Tyre, by R. P. Poidebard; 
Two Greek inscriptions of the Roman period, by H. Seyrig; The castle of 
Servantikar in Cilicia, the pass of Marris, and the frontier of the county of 
Edessa, by P. Deschamps; Heraldry of the Circassian Mamelukes, by L. A. 
Mayer. 

Vol. 19, part 1:—The excavations at Mari, 4th campaign, 1936-7, 
by A. Parrot; Some problems arising from the Atchana excavations, by 
C. F. A. Schaeffer; Remarks on Ras Shamra phonetics, by A. Guérinot; 
The monument at Hermel, by P. Perdrizet; Tadmorea, by J. Cantineau. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de I’ Egypte, tome 37, fasc. 2:—F rag- 
ments of the statute of Sanousrit I from Tanis in the Cairo Museum, by 
G. Goyon; The stele of Khou-oui, by J. Garnot; A ‘vaste salle’ of 
Amenemhat III at Kiman-Farés, by L. Habachi; Tomb of Pawen-Hatef 
at al-Fostat, by A. Hamada; Pendants in the form of insects on Egyptian 
collars, by L. Keimer; The restoration of the monuments of Zozer at 
Saqgara, by J. P. Lauer; Work carried out at Saqqara in 1936-7, by J. P. 
Lauer; Two unpublished coffins in the Egyptian Museum, by Moharram 
Kamel; The great limestone stela of Amenhotep II, by Selim bey Hassan. 

Tome 37, fasc. 3:—Report on the work at Karnak in 1936-7, by H. 
Chevrier; An inscription of Khamouas on the south face of the pyramid of 
Ounas at Saqqara, by E. Drioton and J. P. Lauer; The statues and funerary 
objects of Peduamonapet, by G. Loukianoff; The statue of Menephtah I 
found at Athar en-Nabi and the route of Pi‘anki from Memphis to Heliopolis, 
by Mahmud Hamza; Report on excavations carried out at Sheikh Nassir 
and at el-Deir, near Abydos, by Tewfik Boulos; Khazza Lawizza, by 
Zaki Saad. 
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12$X 10. Pp. xiii+ 300; xi+ 78 plates. London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1937. 
*Catalogue of Egyptian religious papyri in the British Museum. Copies of the Book 
PR(T)-M-HRW from the XVIIIth to the XXIInd dynasty. i. Description of papyri 
with text. By A. W. Shorter. 10} x 8}. Pp. xiv-+-127. London: British Museum, 


1938. 


Folk-lore. 


*British Calendar Customs. England, vol. ii: Fixed Festivals, January-May, inclusive. 
By A. R. Wright, F.S.A. Edited by T. E. Jones, M.A., LL.D. 84x 54. Pp. 
xi-+-272. Folk-Lore Society, vol. cii. London: Glaisher, for the Folk-Lore Society, 
1928. 


Forceps. 


*The History of the Forceps. An invéstigation on the occurrence, evolution, and use of 
the forceps from prehistoric times to the present day. By Vilhelm Moller- 
Christensen. 10X63. Pp. 20+298. Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard; 
London: Milford, 1938. 


Herbals. 


*Herbals, their origin and evolution. A chapter in the history of botany, 1470-1670. By 
Agnes Arber, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S. A new edition rewritten and enlarged. 
9} 6}. Pp. xxiv-+ 326. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1938. 215. 


History and Topography. 
*The Formation of Canning’s Ministry, February to August 1827. Edited from con- 
temporary correspondence by Arthur Aspinall. Camden Third Series, volume lix. 

84x 64. Pp. lvii+ 327. London: Royal Historical Society, 1937. 

*The Register of William Greenfield, Lord Archbishop of York, 1306-15. Edited by 
the late William Brown and A. Hamilton Thompson. Part iv. 84x 5}. Pp. 
x+413. Surtees Society, vol. clii, 1938. 

*Hobson’s Conduit: The New River at Cambridge commonly called Hobson’s River. 
By W. D. Bushell. 73x 5}. Pp. xiv-++-140. Cambridge: at the University Press, 
1938. 65. 

*Studies in Manorial History. By Ada Elizabeth Levett. Edited by H. M. Cam, 
M. Coate, and L. S. Sutherland. 83x 54. Pp. xix-++-404. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1938. 255. 

*Citania e Sabroso. Noticia descritiva para servir de guia ao visitante. Por Mario 

Cardozo. 24 edicfo. 73x 4%. Pp. 113. Guimaraes: Soc. Martins Sarmento, 1938. 
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*Studies in Worcestershire History. Being a selection of papers of historical and anti- 
quarian interest written by John Humphreys. Edited, with introduction, appendices 
and annotations, by E. A. B. Barnard. 84x54. Pp. xi+233. Birmingham: 
Cornish Brothers, 1938. 125. 6d. 

*County of Middlesex. Calendar to the Sessions Records. New Series, volume III, 
1615-16. Edited by William Le Hardy, M.C., F.S.A. 9}x6. Pp. xxvi+ 423. 
London: Clerk of the Peace, Guildhall, Westminster, 1937. 

*The Sandford Cartulary. Volume I. Edited by Agnes M. Leys. 9}x 5%. Pp. viii+-177. 
Oxfordshire Record Society, vol. xix. Oxford, 1938. 

*John of Gaunt’s Register, 1379-83. Volume II. Edited from the original record by the 
late Eleanor C. Lodge and Robert Somerville. Camden Third Series, volume lvii. 
8}x 64. Pp. vit+235-489. London: Royal Historical Society, 1937. 

*Lichtenberg’s Visits to England as described in his letters and diaries. Translated and 
annotated by Margaret L. Mare and W. H. Quarrell. 83x 54. Pp. xxiv-+130. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1938. 75. 6d. 

*Worthing: a survey of times past and present. Edited by Councillor F. W. H. Migeod. 
74x 43. Pp. viiit+297. Brighton and Worthing: Southern Publishing Co., Ltd., 
1938. 

*Tretower Court, Breconshire. Official Guide. By C. A. Ralegh Radford, F.S.A. 
84x 54. Pp. 15. London: Stationery Office, 1938. 6d. 

*The Court Rolls of Salisbury Hall. By P. H. Reaney, Litt.D., Ph.D. 12x 10. Pp. 20. 
Walthamstow Antiquarian Society, Official Publication, no. 36. 1938. 

*Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench under Edward I. Volume II. Edited for the 
Selden Society by G. O. Sayles. 10 x 7$. Pp. clvii+211. Selden Society, vol. lvii. 
London: Quaritch, 1938. 

*Kew Palace. Official Guide. By R. S. Simms. 84x 54. Pp. 8. London: Stationery 
Office, 1938. 2d. 

*Companion into Essex. By Herbert W. Tompkins. 7}x 4}. Pp. xix+267. London: 
Methuen, 1938. 75. 6d. 

*A History of Welbeck Abbey and its owners. I, 1539-1755. By A. S. Turberville. 
94x 6. Pp. xix+432. London: Faber & Faber, 1938. 255. 

*Hackness Manuscripts and Accounts. Edited by J. W. Walker, O.B.E., F.S.A. 
82x 54. Pp. viiit-109. Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Series, vol. xcv, 
1938. 

*Roll of the Baronets as authorized by Royal Warrant. 8} 63. Pp. 66. London: 
Adlard, 1938. 

*Catalogue of political and personal satires preserved in the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum. Vol. VI, 1784-92. By Mary Dorothy George, 
Litt.D. 93x 6}. Pp. xl+ 1082. London: British Museum, 1938. 

*Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1626, June-Dec. 10x 7. Pp. iv-+524. London: 
Stationery Office, 1938. £1 10s. 

*Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. Henry IV. Vol. V. 
Index Volume A.D. 1399-1413. 10x 7. Pp. viiit-948. London: Stationery Office, 
1938. £2 10s. 

*Calendar of Inquisitions, Post Mortem, and other analogous documents preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Vol. xii. Edward III. 10} 7. Pp. xxix-+603. London: 
Stationery Office, 1938. £1 155. 

*Curia Regis Rolls of the reign of Henry III preserved in the Public Record Office. 
3-4 Henry III. 10x 7. Pp. xiv-+-539. London: Stationery Office, 1938. £1 155. 

*Barony of Vaux of Harrowden. Proceedings and evidence taken before the Committee 
of Privileges. 9} 6. Pp. 39. London: Stationery Office, 1938. 15. 3d. 

*Barony of Vaux of Harrowden. Case on behalf of Grace Mary Eleanor Gilbey, senior 
co-heir to the said barony. 13x 8. Pp. 16. Privately printed, 1937. 

*Index to the Victoria History of the County of Huntingdon. 12} x 8}. Pp. 52. London: 
St. Catherine Press, 1938. 215. 


Horology. 


*The English Domestic Clock, its evolution and history. By H. Alan Lloyd. 9} x 7}. 
Pp. 29. Privately printed, 1938. 
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Law. 

*Roman Law in the later Roman Empire. Byzantine Guilds professional and commercial. 
Ordinances of Leo VI c. 895 from the Book of the Eparch. Rendered into English 
by Edwin Hanson Freshfield, M.A., LL.D. 84x 54. Pp. xxv-+69. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1938. 


Manuscripts. 


*Scribes and correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus.. By H. J. M. Milne and T. C. Skeat. 
9? 74. Pp. xii+112, with 43 plates. London: British Museum, 1938. 


Metallurgy. 


*Soldering and welding in the Bronze and Early Iron ages. By Herbert Maryon. 
10}x 8. Pp. 36. Cambridge, Mass: Fogg Art Museum, 1936. 


Numismatics. 


*Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. Volume iii. The Lockett Collection, part i, Spain- 
Italy. 153 11}. Plates i-xii. London: Milford and Spink, for the British Academy, 
1938. 

*Transactions of the International Numismatic Congress organized and held in London 
by the Royal Numismatic Society June 30—-July 3, 1936, on the occasion of its 
centenary. Edited by J. Allan, H. Mattingly, and E. S. G. Robinson. 9x 6. 
Pp. xi+490+ 15, with 27 plates. London: Quaritch, 1938. 

*The Richborough Heard of ‘Radiates’, 1931. By Harold Mattingly and W. P. D. 
Stebbing. Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 80. 63x44. Pp. iv+118 
with 15 plates. New York: American Numismatic Society, 1938. 


Place-names. 


*The Place-Names of Hertfordshire. By J. E. B. Gover, Allen Mawer, and F. M. Stenton. 
83x 54. Pp. xliv+342. English Place-Name Society,’ volume xv. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1938. 185. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 


*ZAklady Hallstattské periody v Cechach. By Jaroslav Bohm. With a summary in 
German. 11X 7}. Pp. iv+299. Prague: State Archaeological Institute, 1937. 

*Molen i Brunlanes. Av A. W. Brogger, H. Rosendahl, K. Gleditsch. 8} 54. Pp. 14. 
Norske Fortidsminner, i. Oslo: Norsk Arkeologisk Selskap, 1938. 

*L’Allée couverte de Tressé. Entreprise en 1931 par Sir Robert Mond et dirigée et 
rapportée par V. C. C. Collum. 10x 7}. Pp. xii+78. Paris: Leroux, 1938. 
*Wegweiser durch die urgeschichtliche Abteilung des Landesmuseums Hannover. Von 
Prof. Dr. R. H. Jacob-Friesen. 9X 53. Pp. 16. Hannover: Landesmuseum, 1938. 

10 Rpf. 

*On ‘Dyss’ burial and beliefs about the dead during the Stone Age with special regard 
to South Scandinavia. By Arvid Serner. 9}x 6}. Pp. 252. Lund: Gleerupska 
Univ.-Bokhandeln, 1938. 

*Westgermanische Bodenfunde des ersten bis dritten Jahrhunderts nach Christus aus 
Mittel- und Westdeutschland. Von Rafael von Uslar. Germanische Denkmiler der 
Frihzeit herausgegeben von der Rémisch-Germanischen Kommission des Deutschen 
Archiologischen Instituts, 3. 12X9. Pp. xvi+272 with 58 plates. Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 1938. 


Religions. 


*The origins of early Semitic ritual. By $. H. Hooke, M.A. The Schweich Lectures of 
the British Academy, 1935. 9} 6. Pp. xi+74. London: Milford, for the British 
Academy, 1938. 6s. 
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Roman Archaeology. 


*Les Cohortes prétoriennes. Par Marcel Durry. 10 64. Pp. iv-+454. Bibliothéque des 
Ecoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, vol. 146. Paris: Boccard, 1938. 

*Romae l’arte dei Celti e degli Anglosassoni dal v all’ viii secolo D. C. By C. A. Ralegh 
Radford. 9} 6}. Pp. 15. Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 1938. 


Silhouette. 


*A master of Silhouette, John Miers: portrait artist, 1757-1821. By Leonard Morgan 
May. 84x64. Pp. 108. London: Becker, 1938. 10s. 6d. 


Textiles. 

*Birka III. Die Textilfunde aus den Grabern. Von Agnes Geijer. 12x 8}. Pp. rgr. 
Kungl. Vitterhets Historie- och Antikvitets Akademien. Uppsala: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1938. 

















Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 5th May 1938: Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the Chair. 

The President announced that he had appointed Sir Cyril Fox to be a 
Vice-President of the Society. 

Miss Matley Moore and Dr. Tancred Borenius, F.S.A., read a paper on 
recent discoveries of medieval and later domestic wall-paintings in Worcester- 
shire. 

Thursday, 12th May 1938: Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. F. Coston Taylor, F.S.A., 
for his donation of fifty guineas to the Research Fund. 

Miss Kathleen Kenyon, F.S.A., read a paper on recent discoveries at 
Uriconium (Wroxeter). 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until 
Thursday, 20th October 1938. 

































































Aarbeger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og 
Historie udgivne af det Kgl. nordiske 
Oldskrift-Selskab, reviewed, 317. 

Abergavenny, alabaster sculpture at, 64. 

Abingdon, re-chipped axes found at, 282. 

Académie royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la 
Classe des Beaux-Arts, reviewed, 98, 


313- 
Académie royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la 
Classe des Lettres, reviewed, 210, 314. 
Académie royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la 
Commission royale d histoire, reviewed, 
210, 313-14. 

Aegean pottery, 8. 

Aislingen, 272. 

Akerman, 113, 392. 

Akras, A. J., 1. 

Alabaster sculptures and figures, 58-67. 

Alconbury Hill, Huntingdonshire, the 
Ermine Street at, 76. 

Aldridge, Harold, Sir Percival Horton- 
Smith-Hartley and, Fohkannes de Mir- 
field of St. Bartholomew’ s Hospital, Smith- 
field, his life and works, reviewed, 192-3. 

Allen, Derek F., report on the coins found 
at Lockleys, Welwyn, 351-2. 

Allectus, coins of, 127. 

Allen, J. Romilly, and dragonesque 
brooches, 146. 

Altar-cruets, Limoges enamel, 49-54; 
metal, 50. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, reviewed, 
97-8, 209, 313, 438. 

Amps, Henry, 77. 

Amphorae, pottery, 364. 

Analecta Bollandiana, reviewed, 210, 438. 

Ancaster Gap, 414; urns found at, 414. 

Ancient Egyptian Paintings, . . . described by 
Nina M. Davies and Alan H. Gardiner, 
reviewed, 84-7. 

Ancient Monuments Inspectorate of the 
Office of Works, 232-3, 234-5. 

Andrews, Charles Evrard Aldington, 325. 

Anglian strap-ends, 380. 

Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. 900, by T. D. 
Kendrick, reviewed, 420-1. 

Anglo-Saxon art, 381; brooch, 411; ceme- 
teries, 412-13; cruet, 377-81. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the, 252. 

Animal remains, 68, 77, 81, 262. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de 
l Egypte, reviewed, 216, 445. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (Uni- 

versity of Liverpool), reviewed, 310, 434. 
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Annual of the British School at Athens, The, 
reviewed, 305. 

Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, reviewed, 311. 

Annular gold brooches, 411. 

Anstruther-Gray, Lt.-Col. William, death 
of, 331. 

Anthropologie, L’, reviewed, 100, 211-12, 
314, 439- 

Antiquity, reviewed, 93, 201, 305, 429. 

Antler handle, 354; object, 354. 

Anvers, Musée du Steen, alabaster sculpture 
in, 60; Musée Mayer van den Bergh, 
alabaster figures in, 66. 

Anvils, used in metal-working, 249, 250. 

Anzeiger fiir schweizerische Altertumskunde, 
reviewed, 216. 

Arab pottery and tobacco-pipes, 4 7. 

Arbman, Holgar, Schweden und das 
Karolingische Reich, Studien xu den 
Handelsverbindungen des 9. Fahrhun- 
derts, reviewed, 87-8. 

Archaeologia, reviewed, 201. 

Archaeologia Aeliana, reviewed, 432. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, reviewed, 311-12, 
437- 

Archaeologia Cantiana, reviewed, 308. 

Archaeological Fournal, The, reviewed, 201, 
305. 

Archéologie soviétique, L’, reviewed, 443-4. 

Archivio Storico di Malta, reviewed, 208-9, 
313, 438. 

Arlon, Luxembourg, Musée archéologique, 
alabaster sculpture in, 64. 

Armorial vaudois, by D. L. Galbreath, 
reviewed, 196-8. 

Arretine pottery, 264, 265, 266, 271, 272, 
274) 275, 276. 

Arrow-heads, bronze, 8; long-barbed, 172. 

Art, Anglo-Saxon, 381; Celtic, 114, 132-5, 
394-6. 

Art Bulletin, The, reviewed, 209-10, 313, 


438. 

Arundel Psalter, The, 184 7. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch Castle, Leicestershire, 
vessels from, 178-80. 

Ashley Rails, Hampshire, pottery from, 
114, 125. 

Ashmolean Museum, 1; objects in: ala- 
baster head of St. John Baptist, 65; 
bronze strap-ends, 380; ‘Nightingale 
album’, 393. 

Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, 

reviewed, 95-6. 
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Atchana, Tal, excavations at: general, 1-2; 
the main site, 2-6; building level II, 6-9; 
building level III, 9-10; building level 
IV, 10-14; the town wall, 14-20; the 
palace site, 20-8. 

‘Atchana’ pottery, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 21, 28. 

Atti e Memorie della Societa Tiburtina, 
reviewed, 442. 

Atti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincet, reviewed, 103. 

Attic pottery, 4 7. 

Audenaerde, alabaster sculpture formerly 
at, 62. 

Aulus Plautius, 29, 33 7”. 4, 39, 49 43- 

Austin, Roland, 337. 

Austin, Stanley, death of, 331. 

Awls, of metal-workers, 249. 

Axes, bronze, 8, 260, 340; flint, 172, 259- 
61, 279-84; rock, 75; stone, 282, 283, 402. 

Aylesford, bucket from, 72. 


Baginton, Warwickshire, bucket-urn from, 
412-14. 

Bailey, E., 151. 

Ball, stone, 402. 

Ballista-balls, clay, 8 7. 1. 

Ballynoe, Northern Ireland, monument at, 
167. 

Barking and District Archaeological Society, 
Transactions, reviewed, 433. 

Barnard, E. A. B., on the Sheldon tapestry 
weavers and their work, 222; The Shel- 
dons, being some account of the Sheldon 
Family of Worcestershire and Warwick- 
shire, reviewed, 302. 

Barnfield Pit, Swanscombe, hand-axe from, 
260. 

Barrows, 161, 285; long, 172, 226; palisade-, 
166-7. 

Bartlett, Rev. J. P., 125; coins found at 
New Forest pottery sites by, 115; dis- 
coveries at Crock Hill by, 113. 

Barwell, near Hinckley, bucket-urn from, 
414. 

Basalt mortar, 11, 13. 

Basler Zeitschrift, reviewed, 216. 

Bath, Roman occupation of, 38. 

Bayerische Vorgeschichtsblatter, reviewed, 
317. 

Beads, 11, 13; gold, 27. 

Beaker people, the, 282, 283, 286. 

Beakers, pottery, 33, 35, 126, 172, 269, 271, 
272, 284-6, 369, 370, 371, 374, 4033 
butt-, 1, 33, 267-9, 271, 272-4, 275, 276, 
343» 344 m. 1, 358, 360, 362, 364; girth-, 
271, 272, 274, 275, 276, 358. 

Beatrix of Falkenburg, Countess of Corn- 
wall, 142-5; a portrait of, 142-5. 

Beckett, Arthur William, 325. 
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Beckley, near Rye, sickle-flint from, 278-9. 
Bede, the Ven., his Life of Cuthbert, 378. 
Bedfordshire, beakers from, 284-6. 

Belfast, Municipal Museum, altar-cruets in, 
ST, $3. 

Belgic brooch, 410-11; burial vaults, 340; 
burials, 73; cooking-ovens, 139; cultures, 
125; houses, 342-4; huts, 139, 356, 364; 
pottery, 33, 139, 265-9, 275-6, 343-4, 
356-67, 405; road, 340; settlements, 137, 
138-9, 140, 272, 340, 342-4; town, 139. 

Belgique, quelques sculptures anglaises 
d’albatre conservées en, 58-67. 

Belgium, alabaster sculptures in, 58-67. 

Bell, Walter G., and F. Cottrill and Charles 
Spon, London Wall through eighteen cen- 
turies, reviewed, 90-1. 

Bellinger, A. R., M. I. Rostovtzeff and 
others and, The Excavations at Doura 
Europos, reviewed, 188-go. 

Belvoir, Vale of, brooch from, 411. 

Benton, G. Montagu, review by, 424-6. 

Benton, Sylvia, 222. 

Berenson, Bernard, “I'wo recent gifts to the 
Society’, 409-10. 

Berkshire Archaeological Fournal, reviewed, 
308-9. 

Berytus, reviewed, 209. 

Bexley Heath, hoard from, 283. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Limoges 
enamel altar-cruets in, 51, 52. 

Bidrag till Sédermanlands dldre Kultur- 
historia, reviewed, 444. 

Bill-hooks, iron, 175. 

Bilson, Dr. John, 290. 

Binchester, excavation at, 174. 

Birka III, Die Textilfunde aus den Grabern, 
by Agnes Geijer, reviewed, 421-4. 

Birley, Eric, 45 2. 2, 48, 1733; “Excavations 
in Northumberland and County Dur- 
ham in 1937’, 172-4; gold ring and 
enamelled trapping exhibited by, 325; 
review by, 296-7. 

Bishops, finger-rings of, 240-2; graves of 
three, 236. 

Biver, Comte, 58. 

Blackburn, Dr. K. B., 168. 

Black Heath Meadow, Hampshire, pottery 
kilns at, 117, 118. 

Blades, flint, 258-61, 279, 397- 

Blagdon, ‘lead-pigs’ from, 38. 

Blair, C. H. Hunter, ‘Chancery seal of 
William, bishop of Durham, 1502-5’, 
289-91. 

Bleasdale Circle, The: discovery and subse- 
quent history, 154; position and geo- 
graphical setting, 154-7; method of 
excavation, 157-8; the structure and plan 
of the circle, 158-61; the date of the 
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monument, 161-6; the affinities of Bleas- 
dale Circle, 166-7; acknowledgements, 
167-8; schedule of ‘Pennine urns’ in 
England and Wales, 169-71. 

Blore, W. P., 385 2. 2. 

Bompas, Charles Steele Murchison, death 
of, 331. 

Bone objects: ear-picks, 150; handle, 354; 
knife-handle, 354; mace-head, 283; 
miscellaneous, 354; pins, 354. 

Book-clasps, Urnes style, 238. 

Books, medieval service-, 180-2. 

Booth, Laurence, Archbishop of York, 
finger-ring of, 241. 

Borenius, Prof. Tancred, on discoveries of 
wall-paintings in Worcestershire, 451; on 
excavations at Clarendon Palace, Wilt- 
shire, 326, 327. 

Boudicca, 344. 

Bow fibula, bronze, 277. 

Bowls, clay milk-, 8, 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, 26, 
27; pottery, 8, 16, 30 2., 34, 36, 37, I14, 
119, 162, 266-7, 269, 367, 369, 370-1, 
3732 3749 376. 

Bracelets, shale, 354. 

Bracer, archer’s bronze, 165. 

Bradford Antiquary, The, reviewed, 309. 

Bradley, Henry, and Annals of Tacitus, 
3%. 

Brakspear, Mrs. E., 251, 253. 

Brand, Deane Barnes, 279; on the hoard of 
Neolithicaxes found in his garden, 279-80. 

Brass coins, 33. 

Braughing, Hertfordshire, brooch from, 
146, 147, I51. 

Brean Down beach, Somerset, beaker from, 
172. 

Brewis, Parker, 331. 

Brick drains, 20. 

Bridge, G. E. W., 222. 

Britain, Belgic and other early pottery 
found at North Ferriby, Yorkshire, with 
comments on pre-Claudian Romano- 
Gaulish influence in, 262-77; Roman- 
Celtic temples in, 391-6; Romano- 
Gaulish penetration of, 271-4; Roman 
occupation of, 29-48. 

British Association, the, 172. 

British brooch, 352; bronzes, 75-6; coins, 
351, 392 m. 1; enamel-work, 75-6. 

British Museum, the, 1, 129, 250; objects in: 
Arundel Psalter, 184; bowls, Samian, 
30 m.; Censer-top, 379; cruet, metal, 377; 
document, 385; Farley Heath finds, 392; 
figurines, cloisonné, 27; hoard of Neo- 
lithic axes, 279; penner, ivory, 3793 
pottery, New Forest, 135; strap-ends, 
bronze, 380; sword-pommel, bronze, 381; 
tools, bronze, 245. 





British Museum Quarterly, The, reviewed, 
93» 201-2, 305. 
British Numismatic Fournal, The, reviewed, 


305. 

British School of Archaeology in Jerusa- 
lem, 230. 

Broighter, co. Londonderry, torc from, 248. 

Bronze Age: artifacts, 155; axes, socketed, 
340; beakers, 284-6; culture, 14; hoards, 
283, 340; knives, 283; metal objects, 243, 
248; spear-head, 340; tracers, 243-73 
urns, 161; vessels, 161. 

Bronze objects: arrow-heads, 8; axes, 8, 340; 
bow, 277; bracer, 165; brooches, 122, 
2775 352 353: 410-11; busts, 69, 70, 713 
censer, 182; censer-tops, 83, 379; chain, 
2773; coins, 32, 122; collars, 70, 71-2; 
cruet, cire-perdue casting, 377; crucifix- 
figures, 182-3; daggers, 8, 165; eques- 
trian model, 406; escutcheons, 69, 72-3; 
ewer, 179; ferrules, 237, 242; fibulae, 
264, 277; fittings, 354; font, 182, 183; 
horse-model, 354; leaf, 354; linch-pins, 

"176-8; miscellaneous, 265, 277, 3543 
mounts, 380-1; palstave, 403, 406; rings, 
354; spear-head, 5; staff-head, 184-5; 
statuette, 132; strap-ends, 380; strip, 392, 
393-6; stylus, 277; sword, 185-7; sword- 
pommel, 381; tools, 5, 245; torcs, 248; 
vessels, 179; weapons, 5. 

Brooches, 307., 33, 264, 344, 352-43 
bronze, 122, 277, 352, 353: 410-113 
dragonesque, 146-53; gold, 411; Urnes 
style, 238. 

Brooches, dragonesque, and their develop- 
ment, 146-53. 

Brough, East Yorkshire, Roman town at, 
262-3; Romano-British interment, with 
bucket and sceptres from, 68-74. 

Browne, Col., 331- 

Browne, Willis, Survey of Cathedrals, 
236 m. 2. 

Bruce-Mitford, R. L. S., ‘A Hoard of Neo- 
lithic Axes from Peaslake, Surrey’,279-84. 

Bruges, Musée Grunthuuse, alabaster head 
of St. John Baptist in, 65. 

Brussels, Musées Royaux d’Artet d’ Histoire 
au Cinquantenaire, alabaster sculptures 
and statue in, 59-60, 65, 67. 

Buckets, 72, 73; wooden, 69, 72. 

Bucket-urns, 412-14. 

Budapest, National Museum, altar-cruets 
in, 51, 52. 

Bulletin Annuel de la Société Fersiaise, re- 
viewed, 312-13. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de la 
Corréze, reviewed, 213, 441. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de la 
Morinie, reviewed, 100, 213, 441. 
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Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de 
Normandie, reviewed, 213. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de 
Picardie, reviewed, 213, 316, 441. 

Bulletin de la Société francaise de reproduc- 
tions de manuscrits a peintures, reviewed, 
213. 

Bulletin de la Société nationale des Anti- 
quaires de France, reviewed, 211. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, 
reviewed, 99-100, 212, 315, 440. 

Bulletin de I’ Association des Amis de I’ Art 
Copte, reviewed, 318-19. 

Bulletin de I’Institut archéologique bulgare, 
reviewed, 314. 

Bulletin des Musées royaux, Parc du 
Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, reviewed, 98, 
210-11, 314. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 
reviewed, 208, 437. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
reviewed, 203, 307, 430-1. 

Bulletin of the ohn Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, reviewed, 96, 310. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, reviewed, 215. 

Bulletin Monumental, reviewed, 315. 

Bulmer, William, ‘Dragonesque Brooches 
and their Development’, 146-53. 

Burchell, J. P. T., 261; on the Low Level 
deposits of the river Thames and their 
contained industries, 109; “Iwo Meso- 
lithic “‘floors” in the Ebbsfleet Valley of 
the Lower Thames’, 397-401. 

Burials, barrow, 285; Bleasdale Circle, 161; 
Belgic, 73; inhumation-burials, 11; 
Roman, 68, 287-9; Romano-British, 68— 
74; Saxon, 174; Syrian intrusive, 4; 
vaults, Belgic, 340. 

Burlington Magazine, The, reviewed, 93, 
202, 306, 429-30. 

Burrell, Sir William, 142. 

Bursch, Dr., 166. 

Burton, Miss I., 287, 289. 

Bushe-Fox, J. P., and New Forest pottery, 
rie. 

Busts, bronze, 69, 70, 71. 

Butt-beakers, pottery, 33, 267-9, 271, 272- 
4y 272 M. 1, 275, 276, 3435 344 2. I, 358, 
360, 362, 364. 

Buxton, Dudley, objects exhibited by, 109. 

Buxton, D. A. J., 337. 





C., A., review by, go. 

C., V. G., review by, 293-5. 

Cabrol, Dom Fernand, obituary of, 332, 
336. 

Caerleon, 37» 38, 46, 48. 

Caesar, 139. 
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Callander, Dr. Graham, obituary of, 332, 
336-7. 

Cambridge, King’s College, 387; docu- 
ments at, 385; Trinity College, manu- 
script of the Gospels at, 379. 

Cambridge Historical Fournal, The, re- 
viewed, 96. 

Camps, Roman, 38; Iron Age, 81-2, 174-6. 

Camulodunum, 271; Romano-Gaulish 
pottery from, 275. 

Canewdon, Essex, hoard of flint axes from, 
283. 

Canterbury, document at, 385; statuette 
from, 132. 

Canterbury Cathedral Chronicle, reviewed, 
96, 309. 

Canterbury Museum, 174. 

Capitals, medieval church, 239. 

Caratacus, 39, 40 7. 

Carausius, 128; coins of, 124, 127, 351. 

Carchemish, cloisonné figurines from, 27. 

Carilef, Bishop, portrait of, 242. 

Carée, William Douglas, obituary of, 331, 
332-3. 

Carvings, steatite, 12-13. 

Casey, Dermot, 139; Prae Wood Settiement 
excavated by, 139. 

Castor pottery, 114, 369, 375. 

Catoni, J., 1. 

Cautley, Henry Munro, 223, 325. 

Cave, Dr. A. J. E., on the human remains 
from Fingest, 289. 

Celtic art, 114, 132-5, 
130-5. 

Celts, trunnion, 249, 250; flint, 283. 

Cemeteries, Anglo-Saxon, 412-13. 

Censer, bronze, 182. 

Censer-tops, bronze, 83, 379. 

Chain, bronze, 277. 

Chalice, pewter, 237. 

Chambre, Robert, 289. 

Chancery Seal of bishop of Durham, 289-91. 

Charcoal from: Ffridd Faldwyn Camp, 81; 
Lockleys, Welwyn, 343. 

Charlesworth, Martin Percival, 223, 325. 

Charlton, John, on excavations at Claren- 
don Palace, Wiltshire, 326, 327. 

Cheetham, Frank Halliday, obituary of, 
331» 333- 

Chester, Roman occupation of, 35, 41-23; 
Roman tombstones found at, 42. 

Chesterholm, excavations at, 173. 

Chettle, George Hulbert, 325-6. 

Chew Stoke, Somerset, sculptures at, 178. 

Chichester, flint axes from, 282. 

Childe, Prof. Vere Gordon, 161, 162, 167, 
337; ‘A New Skara Brae’, 402-3. 

Chingford, Essex, discoveries near, 403-6. 

Chisels, 249; flint, 283. 


394-6; figure, 
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I; 








Chitty, Herbert, 388 7. 1, 389 ”. 1; and the 
Great Seal of Henry V, 109, 382, 386, 387. 

Chitty, Miss Lily, 161, 162, 165, 168. 

Chronology, the, of: Atchana, Tal, 5, 14, 
19-20; Atchana ware, 6, 10; bronze 
swords, 186-7; Chatal Hiiyiik, 19-20; 
dragonesque brooches, 150; New Forest 
pottery, 114-15, 116, 122-3, 124-5, 
126-9; North Ferriby pottery, 270-1; 
pottery from Welwyn area, 364, 366-7, 
370, 373; Roman occupation of Britain, 
42; Romano-British interment, 73-4; 
Syrian tablets, 5. 

Churchill, Miss Irene, 337. 

Circle, The Bleasdale, 154-68. 

Cirencester, Roman coins from, 42; Roman 
settlement at, 38-9, 41, 42-3. 

Clapham, A. W., 337. 

Clark, Anna Mary Hawthorn Kitson, 223, 
326; on the defences of the Roman town 
of Isurium Brigantum, 326. 

Clark, Dr. J. G. D., 166, 337. 

Clark, Kitson, 68 m. 1, 161; on Roman 
burials, 68 7. 1. 

Clarke, Mr., 339. 

Claudius, 29, 29 2. 1; coins of, 36 7. 3, 38, 
351. 

Clay, C. T., 223, 3373; review by, 415-16. 

Clay from Lockleys, Welwyn, 348. 

Clay objects : ballista-balls, 8 . 1; jars, 11, 
19; jug, 12; loomweight, 410; milk- 
bowls, 8, 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, 26, 273 
plates, 27; pots, 11; sealing, 8; sling- 
bolts, 8, 8 . 1; store-jars, 11, 19; vases, 
12-13; vessels, 11, 27. 

Clayton Hill, Sussex, hoard of flint axes 
from, 279, 280. 

Clifford, Mrs. Brookes, 75. 

Clifton, Bedfordshire, beaker from, 284, 
285. 

Cloisonné gold bead, 27; figurines, 27. 

Cluny Museum, ferrule in, 242. 

Codex Bernensis, 179. 

Codner, Maurice, 326. 

Coffin, stone, 236. 

Coinage and Currency in Roman Britain, by 
C. H. V. Sutherland, reviewed, 193-4. 
Coins from : Cirencester, 42; Eldernell, 77; 

Farley Heath, 392; Ferriby, South, 264; 
Gloucester, 36 2. 3; Lincoln, 33; Lock- 
leys, Welwyn, 351-2, 373; New Forest, 

115, 122, 126, 1273 ‘radiate’, 122. 

Colchester, Belgic settlement at, 139; linch- 
pin from, 177; pottery from, 264-5, 
264 N. 2, 265, 266, 270, 272, 273; Roman 
tombstones at, 43. 

Collars, bronze, 70, 71-2; iron slave-, 174, 
175-6. 

Collier, M. D., 174. 
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Collinge, Dr. W., 151. 

Collingwood, Prof. R. G., 31, 337, 3453 
and dragonesque brooches, 146, 151; and * 
New Forest pottery, 114; Roman Britain, 
114. 

Collins, Lt.-Col., 178. 

Collins, Rev. Arthur Henry, 325, 326. 

Collins, Sydney Mason, 223; on the Erdes- 
wicke Roll of Arms and its companions, 
222. 

Cologne, Schiitgen Museum, crucifix-figure 
in, 182-3. 

Connoisseur, The, reviewed, 93, 202, 306, 
430. 

Constans, coin of, 352. 

Constantine, 128. 

Constantine II, coins of, 350, 352. 

Constantius, coins of, 127. 

Constantius II, coin of, 350, 352. 

Cooking-ovens, Belgic, 139. 

Cooking-pots, pottery, 269, 270, 350, 360. 

Copper-gilt altar-cruets, 50-4; reliquary- 
cross, 184. 

Corbridge, Northumberland, excavation at, 
173. 

Corbridge Excavation Fund, 151. 

Corder, Philip, and I. A. Richmond, ‘A 
Romano-British Interment, with Bucket 
and Sceptres, from Brough, East York- 
shire, 68-74; and T. Davies Pryce, 
‘Belgic and other early pottery found at 
North Ferriby, Yorks., with comments 
on pre-Claudian Romano-Gaulish in- 
fluence in Britain’, 262-77; and Thomas 
Romans, Excavations at the Roman 
Town at Brough, East Yorkshire, 1936; 
reviewed, 198-9. 

Core, ‘core implement’, 261; scrapers, 
flint, 397. 

Cornwall, Edmund, Earl of, 143, 144. 

Cornwall, Richard, Earl of, King of the 
Romans, 142, 143. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, by David 
Moore Robinson, reviewed, 88-9. 

Corstopitum, brooches from, 146. 

Corwen, Merioneth, mace-head from, 283. 

Costessey Collection, the, 142. 

Cotton, Mrs. M. A., 403. 

Cottrill, F., on recent discoveries in Lon- 
don, 326; and Walter G. Bell, . . . and 
Charles Spon, London Wall through 
eighteen centuries, reviewed, 90-1. 

Cowen, J. D., 151, 251; and the geograph- 
ical distribution of bronze swords, 186. 

Cranmer,Archbishop, finger-ring of, 241-2. 

Craters, pottery, 275, 276. 

Crawford, O. G. S., 166; and Belgic 

Verulamium, 137; and West Rudham 

Long Barrow, 410. 
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Cremation-burials, 4, 287-9. 

Cretan pottery, 9-10. 

* Crispus, coin of, 351. 

Crocifissi, Simone dei, 409-10. 

Crock Hill, Hampshire, pottery from, 113, 
Ii4, 125, 125. 

Crookes, dagger from, 165. 

Crosiers, iron and lead, 240 2. 1; silver-, 
coated, 236-40. 

Cross-bow brooch, 122. 

Crosses, copper-gilt reliquary-, 184; stone, 
240. 

Crowfoot, Mrs. J. W., on the tablet-woven 
braids from the vestments of St. Cuth- 
bert at Durham; 326; review by, 421-4. 

Crucifix-figures, bronze, 182-3. 

Cruet, metal, 49-54, 377-81. 

Cumpston, Miss, 151. 

Cundall, Frank, obituary of, 331, 333. 

Cunobelin, coins of, 351. 

Cups, pottery, 33, 161, 266, 275, 276, 346, 
358, 375, 376. 

Curwen, Dr. E. Cecil, ‘A Sickle-flint from 
near Rye, Sussex’, 278-9; on excavations 
at Caburn, near Lewes, 325. 

Curzon, Lord, and archaeology in India, 
230. 

Cypriote jug, 12; milk-bowls, 8, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 19, 26, 273 vessels, 27. 

Cyprus, and archaeology, 228, 231-2; awl 
from, 249; tracer from, 246-7. 


Dacia, reviewed, 443. 

Daggers, bronze, 8, 165. 

Danesbury, hoard from, 340. 

Dannicus, 43; gravestone of, 42. 

Dante, 179. 

Davies, Nina M., and Alan H. Gardiner, 
Ancient Egyptian Paintings, reviewed, 
84-7. 

Davis, A. W., 1. 

Dawber, Sir Guy, obituary of, 332, 333. 

Dawkins, Prof. Sir William Boyd, 166; 
and the Bleasdale Circle, 154. 

De Bouchout, Daniel, 60. 

Decoration on a priest’s sceptre, 393-6; on 
the lid of a New Forest water-jar, 129- 


35- 

Dedham in History, Feudal, Industrial, and 
Ecclesiastical, by Gerald H. Rendall, 
reviewed, 424-6. 

De Jerphanion, Le R. P., 61. 
Denholm-Young, N., Seignorial Adminis- 
tration in England, reviewed, 417-18. 

Dent-Brocklehurst, Major, 75. 

De P., A. V., reviews by, 196-8, 416-17. 

Desborough, Lord, 185-6; bronze sword 
exhibited by, 185, 222. 

Desk Seals, 406-7, 408-9. 
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Dessin, Miss, 75. 

Det Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs 
Forhandlinger, reviewed, 443. 

Di Balbo, Giovanni, on honorifico, 179- 
80. 

Dietrich of Falkenburg, Count, 142-3. 

Digswell, Roman site at, 341. 

Dikaios, P., The Excavations at Erimi, 
1933-5; - - . reviewed, 426-8. 

Dillon, Luke Gerald, death of, 332. 

Dillon, Margaret, Viscountess, vote of 
thanks to, 326. 

Dillon, Viscount, portrait of, 326. 

Disc-brooch, Roman, 30 2., 33. 

Dishes, pottery, 267, 343, 358, 367, 370-1, 
373> 374+ 

Dobson, Mrs., ‘A Beaker from Somerset’, 
172; ‘Saxon Sculptures at Chew Stoke, 
Somerset’, 178. 

Dog remains, 68. 

Domesday of Crown Lands, The, A Study of 
the Legislation, . . . and Sales .. . under 
tht Commonwealth, by Sidney J. Madge, 
reviewed, 303-4. 

Dorchester, Oxfordshire, 
12%. 

Drains, brick, 20; terra-cotta, 12, 13. 

Drake, Maurice, 142. 

Drummond of Albury Park, Henry, 


pottery near, 


392. 
Dudding, Rev. Reginald Charles, death of, 


332. 

Dugdale, History of Imbanking and Drain- 
ing, 76-7. 

Dunning, G. C., 167; and cinerary urns, 
165; ‘Bronze Age Beakers found in 
Bedfordshire’, 284-6. 

Dunstable Downs, barrows on, 285. 

Durham, County, excavations in, 172-4. 

Durham Cathedral, Chapter House, finds 
and finger-rings from, 236, 241, 242; 
Dean and Chapter of, and Flambard’s 
crosier, 236. 


Ear-picks, bone, 150. 

Ear-rings, gold, 3. 

Ebbsfleet Valley, Mesolithic ‘floors’, 397- 
401. 

Edleston, Dr. R. H., rubbing of grave slab 
made by, 290. 

Edmarsh, Bleasdale Circle at, 154-68. 

Edward I, 144. 

Edwards, J. H., 412; on a bucket-urn from 
Baginton, 412-14. 

El-Amarna, Tell, Egypt, metal tracer 
from, 245. 

Elgee, Dr. F., 165. 

Ellerburn, North Riding, stone-work at, 
240. 
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Ellis, Mr., 167. 

Enamel altar-cruets, Limoges, 49-54; 
British enamel-work, 75-6; Roman 
enamel-work, 133. 

Enamelled brooches, 147-50; ornaments, 
92. 

England, Great Seal of, the, 382-90; Pen- 
nine urns in, 162-5. 

English censer-tops, 379; crosier, 236-40; 
cruet, 377-81; initials, illuminated, 239; 
manuscripts, 180-2, 239, 242, 378-9; 
ornamentation, 377-81; pieces, bronze, 
380; swords, 253. 

English Historical Review, The, reviewed, 
942 203, 307, 430. 

Equestrian bronze, 406. 

Ermine Street, the, at Alconbury Hill, 76. 

Escutcheons, 72-3; bronze, 69, 72-3. 

Essex, hoard of flint-axes from, 279, 283. 

Essex Naturalist, The, reviewed, 309. 

Essex Review, The, reviewed, 96, 309-10, 
433-4- 

Eton College, 387; documents at, 385. 

Evans, Sir Arthur, and Minoan ceramic 
art, 10. 

Evans, E. E., 167. 

Evans, Sir John, Ancient Bronze Imple- 
ments, 243. 

Evelyn-White, Rev. Charles Harold, obit- 
uary Of, 332, 333- 

Ewer, bronze, 179. 

Excavations : 

ENGLAND: Binchester, 174; Bleasdale 
Circle, the, 154-68; Caburn (Hill Fort), 
near Lewes, 325; Clarendon Palace, 326; 
Durham Cathedral Chapter House, 236, 
242; Farley Heath Surrey, temple at, 
391-6; Hadrian’s Wall, 172-3; Lockleys, 
Welwyn, 339-76; Maiden Castle, 226-7, 
325; miscellaneous, 226-7, 230, 325, 
326, 327; New Forest potteries, 113-36; 
Northumberland and County Durham, 
172-4; Verulamium, 137-41. 

ScoTLAND : Braes of Rinyo, Orkney, 402. 

Syria: Atchana, Tal, 1-28. 

Wates: Ffridd Faldwyn Camp, 81-23; 
Pen Dinas, 77-81. 

Excavations at Doura-Europos . . ., ed. by 
M. I. Rostovtzeff, A. R. Bellinger, C. 
Hopkins, and C. B. Welles, reviewed, 
188-90. 

Excavations at Erimi, 1933-5, The, by P. 
Dikaios, . . . reviewed, 426-8. 

Excavations at the Roman Town at Brough, 
East Yorkshire, 1936, by Philip Corder 
and Thomas Romans, reviewed, 198-9. 

Excavations at Tepe Hissar, Damghan, by 
Erich F. Schmidt, reviewed, 293-5. 

Exeter, Roman finds from, 37. 
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Farley Heath, Surrey, finds from, 392; 
pottery kilns at, 392; priest’s sceptre from, 
391-6; Romano-Celtic temple at, 391-6. 

Farnham, Surrey, blade from near, 279. 

Fawcett, Professor E., 178. 

Fawcett, Rev. Joshua, Church Rides in the 
Neighbourhood of Scarborough, 257. 

Fen Road, the, from Durobrivae to Denver, 
76-7. 

Fenland Research Committee, 155. 

Ferriby, North, Yorkshire, Belgic and 
other early pottery found at: general, 
262-4; description of pottery from the 
rubbish pits, 264-74; localities where 
Romano-Gaulish pottery of pre-Claud- 
ian type has been found, 275-6; bronze 
objects from North Ferriby, 277. 

Ferriby, South, hoard from, 264. 

Ferrules, bronze, 242; iron, 237, 242. 

Fetterlocks, iron, 176. 

ffoulkes, Charles, The Gun-founders of 
England, reviewed, 194-6. 

Ffridd Faldwyn Camp, near Mont- 
gomery, excavations at, 81-2. 

Fibulae, bronze, 264, 277. 

Figdor Collection, the, pewter vessel in, 
179. 

Figures, crucifix-figures, 182-3; on water- 
jar lid, 129-35. 

Figurines, cloisonné, 27. 

Finger-rings, gold, 236, 240-2, 354; shale, 


354+ 

Fingest, Buckinghamshire, Roman crema- 
tion-burial at, 287-9. 

Finskt Museum, reviewed, 211. 

Flagons, pottery, 270. 

Flakes, flint, 55, 260-1, 279; skail, 402. 

Flambard, Ranulf, Bishop of Durham, 
240, 242; crosier of, 236-40; finger-ring 
of, 236, 240-2; grave of, 236. 

Flasks, pottery, 120, 125-6. 

Fleure, Prof. H. J., 168. 

Flicke, Gerlach, 241. 

Flint objects: axes, 172, 259-61, 279-843 
blades, 258-61, 279, 397; celts, 283; 
chisels, 283; core, 261; core-scrapers, 
397; flakes, 55, 279; gravers, 397; knives, 
283, 403; mines, 282, 283; miscellaneous, 
172, 349; nodules, 344; points, shoul- 
dered, 397; pot-boilers, 172; scrapers, 
397, 402; sickle-, 278-9; side-, 55-7. 

‘Floors’, Mesolithic, 397-401. 

Florence, Bargello, altar-cruets in, 51. 

Flower, C. T., review by, 298-9. 

Folkestone, brooch from, 410. 

Folk-lore, reviewed, 94, 202, 430. 

Font, bronze, 182, 183. 

Food-vessels, 161-2, 163, 165, 166, 167, 
412. 
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Forde, Prof. Daryll, ‘Excavations on Pen 
Dinas, Cardiganshire’, 77-81. 


Fornvdnnen, reviewed, 103-4, 215-16, 
317-18, 444. 

Fortresses, Roman, at Chester, 41; Wrox- 
eter, 34-5. 


Forts, Roman, at Lanchester and Bin- 
chester, 173-4. 

Fosse, the, 31-2, 37-8, 39-40, 138, 140, 
I4I. 

Foster, C. W., and Kathleen Major, 
editors, Registrum Antiquissimum of the 
Cathedral Church of Lincoln, reviewed, 
298-9. 

Fowler, Dr., 236. 

Fox, on the Roman road at Eldernell, 77. 

Fox, Sir Cyril, 227, 284 2. 2, 337; and 
cinerary urns, 163; appointed Vice- 
President, 451; on two Stone Age cairns 
in Glamorgan, 326. 

Foxton, Cambridgeshire, pottery from, 


275. 
Franks, Sir A. Wollaston, on ‘Vitreous Art’, 


54- 
Fraser, Edmund, death of, 332. 
Friends of Canterbury Cathedral, reviewed, 


205. 

Friends of the Cathedral Church of Nor- 
wich, reviewed, 434. 

Fry, Claud Basil, 325, 326. 

Fryer, Dr. Alfred Cooper, collection of 
slides left to the Society by, 331; obituary 
of, 332, 333- 

Fullerton, Mrs. A., 279. 

Furness, Miss, 165. 


G., S. R. K., review by, 84-7. 

Gaesbeek, Musée-chateau de, 
sculptures in, 65. 

Galbreath, D. L., Armorial vaudois, re- 
viewed, 196-8; Inventaire des sceaux 
vaudois, reviewed, 196-8. 

Gand, Musée de la Byloke, alabaster 
statuette in, 66; Musée des Beaux-Arts, 
alabaster sculptures in, 61-2; alabaster 
statue in, 66. 

Gardiner, Alan H., Nina M. Davies and, 
Ancient Egyptian Paintings, reviewed, 
84-7. 

Gardner, A., 223. 

Gardner, M., 58, 62 2. 

Gardner, Percy, obituary of, 332, 334. 

Gardner, Dr. Willoughby, 81. 

Garrod, Miss Dorothy, 109. 

Garrood, Dr. J. R., ‘Iron Age Pottery at 
Salome Lodge, Hunts.’, 286-7. ; “The 
Ermine Street at Alconbury Hill’, 76; 
‘The ‘Fen Road” from Durobrivae to 
Denver’, 76-7. 


alabaster 
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Gatesbury, Hertfordshire, pottery from, 276. 

Gateway, Roman, at Corbridge, 173. 

Gatty, Hugh Percival Wharton, 223, 326. 

Gaulish pottery, 264, 265, 271, 272, 274, 
367. 

Genealogists Magazine, The, reviewed, 94, 
202, 306, 430. 

Geijer, Agnes, Birka III, Die Textilfunde 
aus den Grabern, reviewed, 421-4. 

Genialis, 43; gravestone of, 42. 

Geographical Fournal, The, reviewed, 94, 
202, 306, 430. 

Georgian York, A sketch of life in Hanover- 
ian England, by R. Grundy Heape, re- 
viewed, 200. 

Germania, reviewed, 100-1, 214, 316, 441. 

Gibbon, Edward, 409; ancestry and arms 
of, 407-8; desk seal of, 406-7. 

Gibbon, family of, 407-8. 

Gibbon, John, Bluemantle Pursuivant, 407. 

Gibbon, Matthew, 407, 408. 

Gibbon, Thomas, 408. 

Giffen, Dr. Van, 157, 161, 166, 167. 

Gill, Hiram, collection of flints made by, 
278. 

Gilt, copper-gilt altar cruets, 50-4; reli- 
quary-cross, 184. 

Girth-beakers, pottery, 33, 271, 272, 274, 
275, 276, 358. 

Glasgow, Hunterian Museum, psalter in, 
257. 

Glass goblet, 4 .; vessels, 354; windows, 
stained-, 142, 144-5. 

Gloucester, Roman occupation of, 35-6. 

Gloucester Museum, Roman coins in, 
36 n. 3. 

Gloucestershire, enamel from, 75-6. 

Goblets, glass, 4 .; pottery, 9. 

Gold objects: bead, 27; brooches, 411; 
ear-rings, 3; finger-rings, 236, 240-2, 
354; ingots, 3; seal matrices, 383, 384-5, 
387; work, granulated, 27. 

Goldschmidt, Dr. Adolph, 326. 

Goodchild, R. G., ‘A Priest’s Sceptre from 
the Romano-Celtic Temple at Farley 
Heath, Surrey’, 391-6. 

Goodricke, M. W. O., 284. 

Gordon, Huntly, excavation near Prae 
Wood Farm made by, 139. 

Gore, Ormsby, 233. 

Géteborgs och Bohuslans Fornminnesféren- 
ings Tidskrift, reviewed, 444. 

Gott, A. F., 1. 

Graham, Alan Crosland, 326. 

Graham, Angus, 325. 

Grant, Walter G., excavation at the Braes 
of Rinyo by, 402. 

“Gratenbechers’, pottery, 271, 272,274,275 
276. 
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Gratian, coin of, 352. 

Gravers, flint, 397. 

Graves, in the Chapter House of Durham 
Cathedral, 236. 

Gravestones, Roman, 34-5, 35 7”. 1, 39, 425 


43- 

Gray, Harold St. George, 337; excavation 
of Kingsdown Camp by, 38. 

Gray, T., 151. 

Green, C., 36 7. 2, 48. 

Green, Rev. Henry Tyrrell, 223, 325. 

Greene, Sir Wilfrid, 279. 

Griffiths, Percival Davis, obituary of, 332, 


334- 
Griffiths, Rev. Robert George, death of, 


> 


Grimes, W. F., and New Forest potteries, 
118. 

Gringley-on-the-Hill, | Nottinghamshire, 
Romano-British finds and brooch from, 
410-11. 

Grinling, C. H., 279; on ‘ancient stained 
glass in Oxford’, 145. 

Grips, Iron Age hand-, 176. 

Grove, L. R. A., ‘Five Viking-Period 
Swords’, 251-7. 

Guest, E. M., The Excavations at Erimi, 
1933-5, by P. Dikaios, with chapters by 

. and V. Seton-Williams, reviewed, 
426-8. 

Guildhall Museum, ear-picks in, 150; 
lock in, 176; mounts, silver, in, 238, 239. 

Guilford, E. I., 411. 

Gullick, Miss A., 135, 136. 

Gun-founders of England,The, with a List of 
English and Continental Gun-founders . .., 
by Charles ffoulkes, reviewed, 194-6. 

Gybbon of Rolvenden, Robert, 407-8. 


H., I. C., review by, 420-1. 

Hadrian, 173; coin of, 351; inscription to, 
173. 
Hadrian’s 
172-3. 

Haematite, nodule, 402. 

Hake, H. M., 337. 

Hallstatt period, 186, 187. 

Haltern, 367. 

Hand-axes, flint, 259-61; rock, 75. 

Hand-grips, Iron Age, 176. 

Handles, bone, 354; ivory seal, 407, 408. 

Harbledown, Kent, camp at, 174-6. 

Harden, D. B., 121. 

Hargreaves, Mr., 230. 

Harvey, William and J. H., on recent work 
at the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, 
222, 228. 

Hassocks, Sussex, linch-pin from, 176, 177. 

Hastiére, iron crosier from, 240 m. 1. 


Wall, 233-4; excavation at, 
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Hauxton, Cambridgeshire, butt-beaker 
from, 275. 

Haverfield, Prof., 135, 393; and dragon-., 
esque brooches, 146; and New Forest 
pottery and finds, 113-14, 115; and 
Roman remains, 33 ”. 4, 35 . 15 39> 413 
Romanization of Roman Britain, 113- 


14. 

Hawkes, and Dunning, The Belgae, 70 n. 5, 
725 72M. 2. 

Hawkes, C. F. C., 139, 176, 250, 339, 3453 
‘A Hallstatt bronze sword from the 
Thames at Taplow’, 185-7, 222; ‘An 
unusual find in the New Forest Potteries 
at Linwood, Hants’, 113-36; and a 
bronze strip from Farley Heath, 392, 393, 
393 m. 4; and Roman pottery and finds 
from Fingest, 287, 288, 289; on a bucket- 
urn from Baginton, 413-14; on Belgic 
pottery at Welwyn, 345-6, 367; on pot- 
tery found at Bigberry, 175. 

Hayles Abbey, 144. 

Head, John Frederick, 325, 326. 

Heape, R. Grundy, Georgian York, A sketch 
of life in Hanoverian England, reviewed, 
200. 

Hearths at Atchana, Tal, 3, 11; Ffridd 
Faldwyn Camp, 81; Rinyo, Braes of, 
Orkney, 402; Salome Lodge, 286. 

Helmets, 72; bronze, 70, 71. 

Hemp, W. J., ‘Desk Seals of Edward 
Gibbon, F.S.A., and of the Earl of 
Sheffield’, 406-9. 

Hengistbury Head, Hampshire, pottery 
from, 276. 

Henley-on-Thames, food-vessel from near, 
412. 

Henry II, 181. 

Henry III, 142, 143. 

Henry V, Great Seal of, 382-go. 

Henry VI, 389. 

Henry de Mamesfeld, Master, 145. 

Henry of Almaine, 143. 

Herbert, J. A., and fragments of illumi- 
nated manuscripts, 180-2; and liturgical 
manuscripts, 291. 

Herbert, Richard, tomb of, 64. 

Herenthals, Anvers, alabaster figure at, 67. 

Hespéris, reviewed, 100, 213, 316. 

Hick, A. E., 339. 

Hieroglyphs, Hittite, 8. 

High Shield, excavations at, 174. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W. L., 65; and an English 
sculpture at Anvers, 60; Medieval 
Spanish Enamels and their relation to the 
origin and the development of copper 
champlevé enamels of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, reviewed, 91-2. 

Hilly Wood, Ashton, tiles found at, 39. 
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Hind, A. M., on Italian nielli of the fif- 
teenth century, 222. 

Hinge, iron, 355. 

History, reviewed, 94, 203, 307, 430. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists 
Club, reviewed, 436. 

History of the Exeter Guildhall and the Life 
within, The, by H. Lloyd Parry, re- 
viewed, 297-8. 

Hittite hieroglyphs, 8; libation-pourers, 
13; palace site, 20-8; pottery, 19. 

Hoards from: Barkway, Hertfordshire, 
396; Bexley Heath, 283; Danesbury, 340; 
Essex, of axes, 279, 283; Ferriby, South, 
264; Kent, of axes, 279; Norfolk, of axes, 
279, 279 m. 5, 280; Peaslake, of axes, 
279-84; Rhone Valley, 247; Stony Strat- 
ford, Buckinghamshire, 396; Yorkshire, 
of flint axes, 279, 283. 

Hob-nails, iron, 288-9. 

Hod Hill, Blandford, Dorsetshire, bronze 
objects from, 277; brooches and bowls 
from, 30 2. 

Hofheim, 272, 273. 

Hogg, A. H. A., and West Rudham Long 
Barrow, 410. 

Holland-Martin, R., 337; vote of thanks to, 
326. 

Holroyd, John Baker, see Sheffield, Earl of. 

Hooke, Prof. Samuel Henry, 326. 

Hooks, iron bill-, 175. 

Hoops, iron, 69, 393. 

Hornyold-Strickland, Henry, 325. 

Horse-model, bronze, 131. 

Horse-trapping, from Norton, Suffolk, 
76. 

Horton-Smith-Hartley, Sir Percival and 
Harold Richard Aldridge, Fohannes de 
Mirfield of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
Smithfield, his life and works, reviewed, 
192-3. 

Houses, Belgic, 342-4; Roman, 344-51. 

Howick, excavation at, 174. 

Hudson, Rev. Canon Egbert Claud, 326. 

Hugh of Lincoln, St., 181. 

Hughes, W. R., 339; and prehistoric settle- 
ments at Welwyn, 340-1, 342. 

Hull, M. R., 264 2. 2; and Belgic pottery 
stamps, 270. 

Hull Museum, 
Ferriby in, 264. 

Human remains, 68, 74, 82, 236, 242, 284— 
5, 287, 288, 289, 413, 414. 

Humphreys, John, obituary of, 332, 334. 

Huntingdonshire, Iron Age pottery in, 
286-7. 

Hurrian-Atchana pottery, ro. 

Hurstbourne Tarrant, Hants, pottery from, 
276. 


Collection from South 
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Husbands Bosworth, Leicestershire, brooch 
from, 411. 
Huts, Belgic, 139, 356, 364. 


Ingots, gold, 3. 

Inhumation-graves, 11, 19, 288-9. 

Initials, medieval English, 239. 

Inscriptions at Corbridge, 173; at Hadrian’s 
Wall, 173; Hittite, 8; on swords, 255, 
256. 

Interment, Romano-British from Brough, 
Yorkshire, A, 68-74. 

Inventaire des sceaux vaudois, by D. L. 
Galbreath, reviewed, 196-8. 

Inventories of London City parishes, 180- 
¥ 

Ipek, reviewed, 214. 

Ipswich, blades from, 258-61. 

Ipswich Museum, hand-axes in, 261. 

Iraq, reviewed, 203, 307. 

Irish Historical Studies, reviewed, 437. 

Iron Age: brooch, 410-11; camps, 81-2, 
174-6; hand-grips, 176; jugs, 269; 
miscellaneous, 410-11; pottery, 81, 174, 
269, 286-7, 410; site, 354; slave-collar, 
174, 175-6; slave-irons, 176; vessels, 403. 

Iron objects: bill-hooks, 175; crosier, 
240 m. 1; crosier-head, 237; ferrules, 237, 
242; fetterlocks, 176; hinge, 355; hob- 
nails, 288-9; hoops, 69, 393; knives, 3553 
linch-pin, 356; miscellaneous, 81, 277, 
288, 355-6; nails, 69-73; sceptres, 69, 
70-2; shackles, 176; sickles, 175; spear- 
heads, 237-8, 242; swords, 176, 251-73; 
wedge, 356. 

Irons, Iron Age slave-, 176. 

Isidore of Seville, St., 241. 

Islands Thorn, Hampshire, 113; pottery 
from, 114, I15. 

Ivory panel, 378; penner, 379; seal handles, 
407, 408; toilet-box, 28. 


Jackson, Dr. J. Wilfrid, 168. 

Jackson, Shadrach, and the 
Circle, 154. 

Jacobsthal, Prof. Paul, 326. 

Jars, clay, 11, 19; pottery, 118-21, 122, 
123-4, 127, 129, 135, 174-5, 269, 270, 
360, 375, lid of, 129-35; store-jars, 4, 
12, 13, 16, 1215 364, 373s 375- 

Jenkinson, Hilary, ‘A New Great Seal of 
Henry V’, 109, 382-90. 

Jervoise, Edwyn, 223, 325. 

Jerusalem, Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at, 231. 

Jessup, R. F., ‘Objects from Bigberry 
Camp, Harbledown, Kent’, 174-6; re- 
view by, 198-9. 


Bleasdale 
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‘ohannes de Mirfield of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, Smithfield, his life and works, by 
Sir Percival Horton-Smith-Hartley and 
Harold Richard Aldridge, reviewed, 
192-3. 

John Baptist, St., alabaster sculptures of the 
head of, 65, 66; oil-painting of, 292. 

Johnson, Charles, 337; reviews by, 295-6, 
417-19. 

Johnstone, Hilda, Tout, T. F., The Place 
of the Reign of Edward II in English His- 
tory, revised by, go. 

Jones, C. E., 141. 

Jones, William Everard Tyldesley, 168; 
death of, 332. 

Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, reviewed, 
93-4, 306. 

Fournal of Hellenic Studies, reviewed, 202- 
39 430. 

Fournal of Roman Studies, reviewed, 204. 

Fournal of the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion, reviewed, 429. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master 
Glass-painters, reviewed, 94, 306. 

Fournal of the County Kerry Society, re- 
viewed, 208. 

Fournal of the Chester and North Wales 
Archaeological Society, reviewed, 96, 433. 

Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 433. 

Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, reviewed, 201, 429. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, reviewed, 201, 429. 

Fournal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
reviewed, 205. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, reviewed, 208, 437. 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical 
Research, reviewed, 93, 201, 305, 429. 
Fournal of the Warburg Institute, reviewed, 

308, 432. 

Fournal of the West China Border Research 
Society, reviewed, 97. 

Jugs, clay, 12; pottery, 4, 16, 19, 120, 125- 
6, 267, 270, 271, 276, 357, 362, 375- 

Julian, coins of, 115. 


Karslake, Col., 403. 

Keeney, G. S., excavations by, 174. 

Keith, Sir Arthur, on a human skull from 
Brough, 72, 74. 

Kelsall, Edward, 154, 168. 

Kelsall, Thomas, and the Bleasdale Circle, 
154, 158. 

Kelvedon, brooch from, 411. 

Kempsey, Roman Settlement at, 35. 

Kempston, Bedfordshire, beaker from, 
482. 





Kendrick, T. D., 132 ”. 1, 251, 337; ‘An 
Anglo-Saxon Cruet’, 377-81; <Anglo- 
Saxon Art to A.D. 900, reviewed, 420-1; 
‘Flambard’s Crosier’, 236-42; on an early 
medieval bronze-gilt head and a Roman- 
esque bronze-gilt cruet, 222; on Ralph 
Flambard’s crozier and ring, 222; re- 
view by, 87-88; stern-post of a Viking 
ship exhibited by, 325. 

Kent, hoard of flint axes from, 279. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederic, 109, 222, 223, 3255 
326, 331, 451; Anniversary Address by, 
225-35) 337- 

Kenyon, Miss Kathleen Mary, 339; and the 
early occupation of Leicester, 275; on 
recent discoveries at Uriconium, 451. 

Kilbride-Jones, H., excavations by, 174. 

Kilns, pottery, 113-36, 392. 

Kingsdown Roman camp, 38. 

Kingsholm, Roman coins from, 36 7. 3. 

Kirby, T. F., and the New College Seal, 
389, 389 2. 3, 390. 

Kirkburn, East Riding, church capitals of, 
239. 

Kirkdale, North Riding, stone cross at, 240. 

Kitson, Sydney Decimus, obituary of, 332, 
334. 

Kitzinger, Dr. E., on the development of 
Coptic sculpture, 223. 

Klettenberg, Cologne, lead weight from, 
354+ 

Knives, flint, 283, 403; handle, bone, 354; 
iron, 355. 

Konrad, Dr. Martin, 66. 

Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i 
Lund, Arsberattelse, reviewed, 216. 


L., W., review by, 426-8. 

Lacaille, A. D., ‘A Levallois Side-scraper 
from the Brickearth at Yiewsley, 
Middlesex’, 55-7. 

Ladds, S. Inskip, ed. William Page, . . 
and, The Victoria History of the County of 
Huntingdon, volume iii, reviewed, 191-2. 

Lake, Wiltshire, tracer from, 245. 

Lakenheath, Suffolk, brooch from, 147, 
I5t. 

Lancaster, archer’s bracer from, 165. 

Lanchester, Roman fort at, 173-4. 

Lane, E.A., 1. 

Lea, Mr., 121. 

Lead crosier, 240 ”. 1; miscellaneous, 354; 
pigs, 38, 41; weights, 354. 

Leakey, Mary, 260. 

Lee Valley, Essex, discoveries in, 403-6. 

Leeds, Edward Thurlow, 75; and the en- 
closures at Benson and Sutton Courtenay, 
284. 

Le H., W., review by, 303-4. 
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Leicester, and the Roman occupation, 33-4; 
pottery from, 271, 275; Roman finds at, 
34; tile from, 40. 

Leroquais, Abbé Victor, 326. 

Levallois culture, 55, 57. 

Leverhulme Research Studentship, 292. 

Lewis, M. A., review by, 194-6. 

Libation-vases, clay, 12-13. 

Library, The, reviewed, 94-5, 203, 431- 

Licinius, coins of, 115, 126. 

Lids, pottery, 119, 123, 
362. 

Liége, font at, 182, 183; Musée Diocésain, 
alabaster sculpture in, 63-4, alabaster 
figure in, 66-7. 

Life in a Noble Household, 1641-1700, by 
Gladys Scott Thomson, reviewed, 419- 
20. 

Lille, Archaeological Museum, censer in, 
182. 

Limestone, sculptured stones, 178. 

Limoges enamel altar-cruets of the thir- 
teenth century, 49-54. 

Linch-pins, bronze, 176-8; iron, 356. 

Lincoln, and the Roman occupation, 33; 
Roman finds from, 33; Roman grave- 
stones at, 42. 

Linwood, Hants, an unusual find in the 
New Forest Potteries at, 113-36. 

Linwood, coin from, 115, 126; pottery and 
kilns at, 115, 117, 118, 122, 123, 124, 

126, 127, 128. 
Litlington, Cambridgeshire, plate from, 


124, 129-35; 


275. 

Little of Eldernell, Mr., on the Roman 
road at Eldernell, 77. 

Lloyd, Richard Llewellin, death of, 332. 

Lockleys, Welwyn, pottery from, 343, 356- 
76; Roman villa at, 339-76. 

Loenhout, Anvers, alabaster sculpture at, 
60-61. 

London, City of, inventories of the parishes 
of, and fragments from illuminated 
manuscripts in, 180-2; linch-pin from, 
177; pottery from, 275, 276. 

London Medieval Studies, reviewed, 307. 

London Museum, the, dragonesque handles 
in, 150; palstave and vessels in, 406. 

London Wall through eighteen centuries,... 
by Walter G. Bell, F. Cottrill, and 
Charles Spon, reviewed, go-91. 

Loomweight, clay, 410. 

Lubbock, Alan, 326. 

Lucius Verus, inscription to, 173. 

Lug-adzes, 249, 250. 

Lusmagh, King’s County, metal-working 
tools from, 249. 

Lynam, Edward William O'Flaherty, 


325. 
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Lyons, Col. Croft, 227. 


Mace-head, bone, 283. 

MacEwan, Calvin W., 1. 

Maclagan, Sir Eric, 59, 63. 

Madge, Dr. Sidney J., 337; on Worcester 
House and the royal tragedy of 1649, 223; 
The Domesday of Crown Lands, A Study of 
the Legislation, .. . and Sales .. . under 
the Commonwealth, reviewed, 303-4. 

Major, Kathleen, Foster, C. W. and, 
editors, Registrum Antiquissimum of the 
Cathedral Church of Lincoln, reviewed, 
298-9. 

Maiden Castle, excavation at, 226-7, 272. 

Mallowan, M. E. L., ‘Food-vessel from 
near Henley-on-Thames’, 412. 

Malta, 232. 

Maan, reviewed, 95, 203. 

Mancetter, Roman finds from, 34. 

Manchester Museum, tracer in, 245. 

Mann, J. G., on armour in the sanctuary of 
the Madonna delle Grazie, 227, 326. 

Mannus, reviewed, 101, 316-17, 441. 

Manor House, Welwyn, Roman house in, 

50-1. 

Mansfield Woodhouse, Nottinghamshire, 
Roman linch-pin from, 176-8. 

Manuscripts, English, 242, 378-9; illumi- 
nated medieval, 180-2, 239, 242, 291. 

Manuscripts, four fragments of illuminated, 
in the Public Record Office, 180-2. 

Map of South Wales showing the distribution 
of long barrows and megaliths, reviewed, 


199. 

Marble slab, Purbeck, 356. 

Marcus Aurelius, inscription to, 173. 

Margidunum, Claudian occupation of, 
33- 

Margaret of York, Princess, 61. 

Mariner’s Mirror, The, reviewed, 95, 307; 


431. 

Marshal, Isabella, 143. 

Marshall, Sir John, 230. 

Marston, John, 180. 

Martin, Henry, 223. 

Maryon, Herbert, on Flambard’s crosier- 
head, 237; ‘Some Prehistoric Metal- 
workers’ Tools’, 243-50. 

Matrices, seal, gold, 383, 384-5, 387; metal, 
383-4. 

Mattingly, Harold, 122; on the Roman 
coin from Eldernell, 77. 

Mead, H. T., 174. 

Meddelanden fran Ostergitlands Forn- 
ninnes- och Museiférening, reviewed, 444. 

Medieval : altar-cruets, 49-54; censer-tops, 
83, 379; church capitals, 239; crosier, 
236-40; crucifix-figures, 182-3; cruet, 
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metal, 377-81; equestrian bronze, 406; 
fetterlocks, 176; font, 182, 183; graves, 
236, 242; manuscripts, illuminated, 180- 
2, 239, 242, 378-9; miscellaneous, bronze, 
380-1; ornaments, bronze, 380-1; paint- 
ing, 291-2; panel, ivory, 378; pottery, 
286; reliquary-cross, 184; rings, 236, 
240-2; sculptures, alabaster, 59-67; Seal, 
Great, 382-9; service-books, 180-2; staff- 
head, 184-5; stone work, 240; vessels, 
178-80; window, stained-glass, 142,144—-5. 

Medieval Spanish Enamels and their rela- 
tion to the origin and the development of 
copper champlevé enamels of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, by W. L. Hild- 
burgh, reviewed, 91-2. 

Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de la 
Morinie, reviewed, 100. 

Mémoires de la Société nationale des Anti- 
quaires de France, reviewed, 98. 

Merton, Wilfred, 325. 

Merton College Chapel, stained-glass win- 
dows in, 145. 

Mesolithic ‘floors’, 397-401. 

Metal altar-cruets, 49-54, 377-81; brooch 
base-, 352-3; miscellaneous, 243, 3433 
ornamentation on metal-work, 243, 377— 
81; seal matrices, 383-4. 

Metal-workers, tools of prehistoric, 243-50. 

Milk-bowls, clay Cypriote, 8, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 19, 26, 27. 

Millican, Percy, 325. 

Millon Collection, the, of slave-irons, 176. 

Mines, flint, 282, 283. 

Minoan ceramic art, 10; pottery, 10. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, re- 
viewed, 95, 307, 431. 

Mitteilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft 
in Ziirich, reviewed, 318. 

Moir, J. R., ‘Four Flint Implements’, 
258-62. 

Montague, G., 410. 

Montefiore, H., 287. 

Montgomeryshire Collections, reviewed, 312. 

Monuments, 166; timber circle, 166. 

Monuments historiques de la France, Les, re- 
viewed, 99, 213, 316, 440. 

Moore, Miss Matley, on discoveries of wall- 
paintings in Worcestershire, 451. 

Moore, R. W., ed., The Romans, in Britain, 
A Selection of Latin Texts, reviewed, 296-7. 

Morrish, Ralph Stewart, 223, 326. 

Mortar, basalt, rr, 13. 

Mortaria, pottery, 127, 368-9, 371, 374- 

Mounts, bronze, 380; nielloed silver, 238, 


239. 

Murray-Thriepland, P. W., 1. 
Mussato, Albertino, 179. 

Mycenaean pottery, 4, 8, 203; vases, 4. 





Myres, J. N. L., 141; and the chronology 
of the Welwyn area pottery, 366-7; on 
the defences of the Roman town of 
Isurium Brigantum, 326. 


Nachrichten aus Niedersachsens Urge- 
schichte, reviewed, 215. 

Nachrichtenblatt fiir Deutsche Vorzeit, re- 
viewed, 101, 214-15, 317, 441-2. 

Nails, iron, 69, 73, 288-9. 

Nash-Williams, V. E., 48. 

Nassauische Annalen, reviewed, 101. 

Nelson, Dr. Philip, 59, 64 . 3; “A Crucifix- 
figure of the School of Reiner of Huy’, 
182-3; “A Fourteenth-century Eques- 
trian Bronze’, 406; ‘A Romanesque 
Censer-top’, 83; ‘A thirteenth-century- 
filigree Reliquary-cross’, 184; “A thir- 
teenth-century Staff-head’, 184-5; Col- 
lection of, 51, 53-4, 132; ‘Limoges 
Enamel Altar-cruets of the Thirteenth 
Century’, 49-54; medieval objects ex- 
hibited by, 10g, 182. 

Neolithic axes, 279-84; culture, 283; 
pottery, 282. 

Neues Archiv fiir Sdchsische Geschichte, re- 
viewed, 442. 

New Forest potteries at Linwood, Hamp- 
shire, 113-36. 

New Forest pottery, 113-36. 

Newstead, Prof. R., 48; and the Roman 
site at Chester, 41; and Roman tile- 
stamps, 46 7. I. 

Nightingale, Benjamin, 392; album and 
drawings of, 392-3. 

Nodules, flint, 344; haematite, 402. 

Noppen, J. G., review by, 419-20. 

Nordiska Museets och Skansens Arsbok, re- 
viewed, 215. 

Norfolk, hoards of flint axes from, 279, 
279 N. 5, 280. 

Norfolk Research Committee, 172. 

Normannia, reviewed, 441. 

Norris, Very Rev. William Foxley, Dean of 
Westminster, death of, 332. 

Norske Bygder, reviewed, 215. 

North of England Excavation Committee, 
Ist. 

North Riding, Yorkshire, sword from, 251. 

Northumberland, excavations in, 172-4. 

Norton, Suffolk, horse-trapping from, 76. 

Notizie degli Scavi, reviewed, 101-3, 442. 

Nottinghamshire, Anglo-Saxon brooch 
from, 411. 

Numismatic Chronicle, The, reviewed, 95, 
204, 431-2. 


O’N., B. H. St. J., reviews by, 199, 299- 


301. 
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Oakley, K. P., on a whetstone from Big- 
berry Camp, 175; 260; on the foreign 
stone objects from Lockleys, Welwyn, 
356. 

Oare, Wiltshire, pottery from, 276. 

Ogilvie, Col., 117, 118, 121, 123, 135, 1363 
Mrs., 117, 118, 122, 135, 136. 

Oil-flasks, pottery, 125-6. 

Oldenburger Fahrbuch, reviewed, tor. 

Old-Time New England, reviewed, 98, 210, 
438. 

O’Neil, B. H. St. J., ‘Excavations at 
Ffridd Faldwyn Camp, Montgomery, 
1937’, 81-2. 

O Riordain, Prof. Sean Padraig, 109. 

Ornaments, enamelled, 392; on metal cruet, 
377-81. 

Oslo, University Museum, aquamanile, 
184. 

Ostia, pottery from, 272. 

Ostorius Scapula, 29, 30-1, 32 7. 2, 34, 36, 
39> 40, 41. 

Oswald, Adrian, ‘A Roman linch-pin’, 
176-8; ‘An Anglo-Saxon Brooch from 
Notts’, 411; ‘An Iron Age Brooch from 
Notts’, 410-11. 

Oswald, Dr. F., 48. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit het 
Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden, 
reviewed, 215, 442. 

Ouvry, E. C., 223. 

Ovens, Belgic, 139; Syrian, 3. 

Owen, M. U., 168. 

Ox remains, 68. 

Oxford, Franciscan Church in, 144; and 
Beatrix of Falkenburg, 144; New Col- 
lege, and the Great Seal of Henry V, 386, 
389-90; stained-glass windows at, 145. 

Oxfordshire, and Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, 144. 

Oxoniensia, reviewed, 206. 


P., B. W., review by, 193-4. 

Page, Cecil Herbert Winter, 325. 

Page, William, Granville Proby, and 
S. Inskip Ladds, editors, The Vic- 
toria History of the County of Huntingdon, 
volume iii, reviewed, 191-2. 

Paintings, oil, 291-2. 

Palaeolithic, hand-axes, 75, 259; miscel- 
laneous, 259. 

Palestine, and archaeology, 228, 230-1. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, 230. 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly, reviewed, 
955 204, 307. 

Palisade-barrows, 166-7. 

Palstave, bronze, 403, 406. 

Pamdtky Archaeologické, reviewed, 314. 

Panel, ivory, 378. 
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Papers of the Society of Mural Decorators 
and Painters in tempera, reviewed, 431. 

Parker, O. F., 326. 

Parker, Col. John William Robinson, 
obituary of, 332, 334-5. 

Parry, H. Lloyd, The History of the Exeter 
Guildhall and the Life Within, reviewed, 
297-8. 

Parsons, Walter Langley Edward, Salle, the 
Story of a Norfolk Parish, its Church, 
Manors and People, reviewed, 418-19. 

Patterson, R., 251. 

Pearce, J. W. E., 122. 

Peaslake, Surrey, hoard of Neolithic axes 
from, 279-84. 

Peers, Sir Charles, Gold Medal of the 
Society of Antiquaries presented to, 234— 
5, 237; on Westminster Abbey, 325. 

Pen Dinas, Cardiganshire, excavations at, 
77-81. 

Penner, ivory, 379. 

Pennine urns, 162-5, 169-71. 

Perkins, J. Ward, on the Roman villa at 
Welwyn, Herts., 222; “Recent Discoveries 
in the Lee Valley’, 403-6; “The Roman 
Villa at Lockleys, Welwyn’, 339-76. 

Perowne, E. S. M., 337. 

Petuaria, 262-3, 264, 269; pottery from, 
264, 270. 

Petilius Cerialis, 42. 

Petrie, Sir Flinders, Tools and Weapons, 249. 

Pewter, chalice, 237; vessels, 178, 179-80. 

Phillips, C. W., and bucket-urns, 414. 

Pickering, A. J., and a bucket-urn from 
Barwell, 414. 

Pig remains, 68. 

Piggott, Stuart, 282 2. 6; on a horse-model 
from Silchester, 131. 

Pins, bone, 354; bronze linch-, 176-8. 

Pipes, Arab tobacco-, 4 7. 

Pirenne, M., 64. 

Place of the Reign of Edward II in English 
History, The, by T. F. Tout, reviewed, 
go. 

Plates, clay, 27; pottery, 33, 264, 265, 275, 
276, 375, 376. 

Platorius Nepos, 173. 

Platters, pottery, 12, 27, 264; 265-6, 270. 

Plymstock, Devon, chisel from, 249. 

Points, shouldered flint, 397. 

Pond Field, Belgic occupation of, 139. 

Posen, Castle of Goluchow, altar-cruets in, 
51) 53- 

Pot-boilers, flint, 172. 

Pots, pottery, 11, 27, 46, 126, 286, 287-8, 
342, 372. 

Pottery, Aegean, 8; Arab, 4 .; Arretine, 
264, 265, 266, 271, 272, 274, 275, 2763; 
Atchana, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 21, 28; Attic, 
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4n.; Belgic, 33, 139, 265-9, 275-6, 343- 
4, 356-67, 405; Castor, 114, 369, 3753 
Cretan, 9-10; Gaulish, 264, 265, 271, 
272, 274, 367; Hittite, 19; Hurrian- 
Atchana, 10; Iron Age, 81, 174, 269, 
286-7, 410; medieval, 286; Minoan, 10; 
Mycenaean, 4, 8, 20; Neolithic, 282; 
Roman, 33, 34, 35> 36, 37%. I, 38, 41, 
46, 68, 174, 271, 287-8, 357, 405-6; 
Romano-British, 123, 124, 286; Romano- 
Gaulish, 275-7; Samian, 30 ., 35, 41, 
271, 275-6, 3445 345 346, 364, 375-6. 

Pottery objects: amphorae, 364; beakers, 
33 35> 126, 172, 269, 271, 272, 284-6, 
369, 370, 3715 374, 403, butt-beakers, 33, 
267-9, 271, 272-45 275, 276, 343, 344 2. 
I, 358, 360, 362, 364, girth-beakers, 271, 
272, 274, 275, 276, 3583; necks, 126; 
bowls, 8, 16, 30 #., 34, 36, 37, 114) 119, 
162, 266-7, 269, 367, 369, 370-1, 3735 
374, 376; craters, 275, 276; cups, 33, 161, 
266, 275, 276, 346, 358, 375, 3763 dishes, 
267, 343, 358, 367, 370-1, 373) 3743 
flagons, 270; flasks, 120, 125-6; goblets, 
9; gratenbechers, 271, 272, 274, 2755 
276; jars, 118-21, 122, 123-4, 127, 129, 
135, 174-5, 269, 270, 360, 375; lid, 129 
353 store-jars, 4, 12, 13, 16, 121, 123, 364, 
373» 3753 JUgS, 4, 16, 19, 120, 125-6, 
267, 270, 271, 276, 357, 375, jug- 
handles, 362, jug-neck, 362; lids, 119, 
123, 124, 129-35, 362; miscellaneous, 5— 
6, 7-8, 12, 13, 16, 19, 27, 28, 119, 125, 
126, 127, 172, 174, 175, 262, 264, 269— 
72> 340, 341 My 343, 349-50, 350, 356- 
76, 402; mortaria, 127, 368-9, 371, 3743 
pedestal-bases, 360; plates, 33, 264, 265, 
275, 276, 375, 376; platters, 12, 27, 264, 
265-6, 270; rims, 124, 174, 266, 268-9, 
270, 3585 3705 3715 374 375» 376; stamps, 
270, 275, 2763 urns, 4, 113, 161, 162-5, 
166, 169-71, 287, bucket-, 412-14, 
pedestal-, 356, 3573 vases, 4, 7, 10, 27, 
126, 162, 163; vessels, 10, 27, 14, 36, 124, 
175» 286-8, 350, 356, 357, 358, 362, 364, 
367-8, 371, 372, 373-5» 376, 403-4, 
405-6, cooking-vessels, 362, food-vessels, 
161-2, 163, 165, 166, 167, 375, 412. 

Pozzuoli, Italy, trunnion celt from, 249. 

Prae Wood, 276, 367; earthworks at, 137, 
138, 139; pottery from, 139, 270, 276, 
356, 360, 362, 364, 405. 

Prior, Prof., 58, 62 2. 

Proby, Granville, William Page, . . . and, 
editors, The Victoria History of the County 
of Huntingdon, volume iii, reviewed, 
IQI—2. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 209, 313. 
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Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, reviewed, 209. 

Proceedings of the Bath and District branch 
of the Somersetshire Archaeological Society, 
reviewed, 308. 

Proceedings of the Bournemouth National 
History Society, reviewed, 309. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, re- 
viewed, 201. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 205. 

Proceedings of the Devon Archaeological 
Exploration Society, reviewed, 309. 

Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History 
and Archaeological Society, reviewed, 309. 

Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of Lon- 
don, reviewed, 94. 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, re- 
viewed, 308, 432. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, re- 
viewed, 97, 311, 436-7. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newocastle-upon-Tyne, reviewed, 96, 206, 
310, 434. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, reviewed, 435-6. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 434-5. 

Proceedings of the University of Durham 
Philosophical Society, reviewed, 309. 

Pryce, F. N., 1. 

Pryce, Dr. T. Davies, 339; on the Samian 
pottery from Lockleys, Welwyn, 344, 
375-6; “The Roman Occupation of 
Britain: its Early Phase’, 29-48. 

Philip Corder and, “Belgic and other early 
pottery found at North Ferriby, Yorks., 
with comments on_pre-Claudian 
Romano-Gaulish influence in Britain, 
262-77. 

Public Record Office, document in, 385, 
387; four fragments of illuminated manu- 
scripts in, 180-2. 

Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society, reviewed, 204. 

Punches, of metal-workers, 249. 


Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine, The, reviewed, 209, 313- 


R., C. A. R., reviews by, 188-go, 191-2, 
297-8, 301-2. 

R., F. J. E., review by, 192-3. 

Radford, Emma Louisa, Lady, death of, 


332. 

Radford, Ralegh, 331; and the Roman 
occupation of Britain, 37 7. 1. 

Ravensworth, Earl of, 289. 

Reading, sword from, 251. 
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Reading Museum, 251; horse-model in, 
131; swords in, 251, 256. 

Re-chipped axes, 282-3. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, reviewed, 205. 

Redfearn, D. E., 251. 

Reiner of Huy, 182; bronze font by, 182. 

Relief, stone, 396. 

Reliquary-cross, copper-gilt, 184. 

Rendall, Gerald H., Dedham in History, 
Feudal, Industrial, and Ecclesiastical, re- 
viewed, 424-6. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, reviewed, 103, 317. 

Report of the Department of Antiquities, 
Cyprus, reviewed, 438. 

Report of the Marlborough College Natural 
History Society, reviewed, 310. 

Reports of the Devonshire Association, re- 
viewed, 205. 

Research Studies of the State College of 
Washington, reviewed, 98. 

Retables, alabaster, 58-65. 

Revue Anthropologique, reviewed, 98-9. 

Revue Archéologique, reviewed, 99, 212, 
314-15, 440. 

Revue Bénédictine, 
438. 

Revue Francaise a’ Héraldique et de Sigillo- 
graphie, reviewed, 213, 440-1. 

Reynolds, P. K. Baillie, metal jugs ex- 
hibited by, 178 ., 222. 

Rhone Valley, hoard and tools from, 247. 

Rice, Mr. Garraway, 225. 

Richborough, pottery from, 115, 362, 405; 
Roman site at, 266, 272, 273. 

Richmond, I. A., 173, 3373; Philip Corder 
and, ‘A Romano-British Interment, with 
Bucket and Sceptres, from Brough, East 
Yorkshire’, 68-74. 

Richmond, awls from, 249. 

Ridge, C. H., 326. 

Ridle, Cecil Harold, 325. 

Rig, reviewed, 444. 

Rigby, Mrs. Edith, 167. 

Rims, pottery, 124, 174, 266, 268-9, 270, 
358, 370, 3715 3749 375» 376- 

Rings, gold, finger-, 236, 240-2, 354; 
shale, 354; of bishops, 240-2. 

Rinyo, Braes of, Orkney, excavation of a 
settlement at, 402-3; finds from, 402. 

Ritterling, 267. 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, reviewed, 


reviewed, 98, 211, 


103. 

Roads, Belgic, 340; Roman, 31-2, 37-8, 
39-40, 68, 69, 76-7, 138, 140, 141, 262, 
263. 

Robert of Normandy, effigy of, 257. 

Robinson, David Moore, Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum, reviewed, 88-9. 
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Rock axe, 75. 

Roman remains: beakers, 35; bowls, 34, 
36, 37; brick, 343, 344; burials, 68, 287- 
9; camp, 38; coins, 33, 36 ”. 3, 38, 42, 
77) 113) I15, 122, 126, 127, 264, 350, 
351-2, 373, 392; disc-brooch, 30 ., 33; 
enamel-work, 133; fortresses, 34-5, 41; 
forts, 173-4; gateway, 173; goblet, 4 2.; 
gravestones, 34-5, 35 7. I) 39, 42, 433 
houses, 344-51, 348 ”. 1, 344-51, 370, 
373. 375, 3763; inscriptions, 173; jugs, 
357; linch-pins, 176-8; miscellaneous, 
40, 174, 264; occupation of Britain, 29— 
48; pigs, lead, 38, 41; pots, 46, 287-8; 
pottery, miscellaneous, 33, 34, 36, 37, 
123, 124, 275-7, 286; roads, 31-2, 37-8, 
39-40, 68, 69, 76-7, 138, 140, 141, 262, 
263; settlements, 33-43, 77, 137, 263-4, 
266, 289, 340, 341, 342; tank, 173; 
temples, 391-6; theatre, 138, 370, 371, 
3733 tiles, 33, 35, 37, 38-40, 44-8; towns, 
137-8, 140, 262-3; vessels, 36, 287-8, 
405-6; villa, 339-76; wall, 172-3, 233-4. 

Romanesque censer-top, 83. 

Romano-British : burials, 68-74; coins, 
411; miscellaneous, 410-11; occupation, 
286; pottery, 123, 124, 286; skulls, 74; 
town, 137-8; vessels, 403; villas, 348. 

Romano-Celtic art, 132, 146-50; sceptres, 
391-6; temples, 391-6. 

Romano-Gaulish pottery, 275-7. 

Romans, Thomas, Philip Corder and, 
Excavations at the Roman Town at 
Brough, East Yorkshire, 1936, reviewed, 
198-9. 

Romans in Britain, The, ed. by R. W. 
Moore, reviewed, 296-7. 

Rooke, Major Hayman, excavation at 
Mansfield Woodhouse by, 176. 

Rosette decoration on pottery, 9. 

Rostovtzeff, M. I., A. R. Bellinger and 
others, The Excavations at Doura-Europos, 
reviewed, 188—go. 

Rotherley, Hampshire, coins and pottery 
from, 125, 127. 

Rough-piece, Hampshire, pottery from, 
115, 121, 124. 

Rouse, E. Clive, ‘A Third-Century Crema- 
tion Burial at Fingest, Bucks.’, 287. 

Rowe, Joseph Hambley, death of, 332. 

Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire, 
An inventory of the ancient monuments in 
Anglesey, reviewed, 299-301. 

Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, 232. 

Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, 
England, An inventory of the historical 
monuments in Middlesex, reviewed, 190. 
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Royal Historical Society, and the David 
Berry Trust, 292. 

Royston, Hertfordshire, girth-beaker from, 
275. 

Rufus, Geoffrey, Bishop, grave of, 236, 
242; ferrule of, 242; finger-ring of, 
241. 

Rudham, West, Norfolk, long barrow at, 
172. 

Rushforth, Gordon MacNeil, his gift to 
the Society, 291-2, 335, 409-10; obituary 
of, 332, 335- 

Russell, Dr. David, 223. 

Rye, sickle-flint from near, 278-9. 

Rye Museum, 278. 


S., R. S., review by, 200. 

St. Alban, Wood Street, City of London, 
inventory of the parish of, and leaves from 
a manuscript, 182. 

St. Andrew, Holborn, inventory of the 
parish of, and leaves of an illuminated 
manuscript, 180. 

St. Leonard Foster, City of London, in- 
ventory of the parish of, and leaves of an 
illuminated manuscript, 180-1. 

St. Martin Vintry, City of London, in- 
ventory of the parish of, and leaves of an 
illuminated manuscript, 183. 

Sainty, J. E., ‘Long Barrow at West Rud- 
ham, Norfolk’, 172, 410. 

Salisbury Museum, 135. 

Salle, the Story of a Norfolk Parish, ... by 
Walter Langley Edward Parsons, re- 
viewed, 418-19. 

Salome Lodge, Huntingdonshire, Iron Age 
pottery at, 286-7. 

Saltmarsh, John, 385 7. 2. 

Salzman, L. F., ed. The Victoria History of 
the County of Sussex, reviewed, 89-90; The 
Victoria History of . . . Northamptonshire, 
reviewed, 301-2. 

Samian ware, 307., 35, 41, 271, 275-6, 
344 345, 346, 364, 375-6. 

Sanchia of Provence, Princess, 143. 

Sandals, hob-nailed, 288-9. 

Saxon burials, 174; sculptures, 178. 

Scarborough, sword from Ebberston Church 
near, 256-7. 

Sceptres, iron, 69, 70-2; Romano-Celtic, 
391-6. 

Scholes, Dr. Percy Alfred, 325, 326. 

Schmidt, Erich F., Excavations at Tepe 
Hissar, Damghan, reviewed, 293-5. 

Schwantes and A. Rust, Messrs., 397. 

Schweden und das Karolingische Reich, 
Studien zu den Handelsverbindungen des 
9. Jahrhunderts, by Holgar Arbman, 
reviewed, 87-8. 
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Schweizerisches Landesmuseum in Ziirich, 
Fahresbericht, reviewed, 104. 

Scott, C., 251. 

Scott, Miss, 339. 

Scott, Miss Leslie, on the Roman villa at 
Angmering, Sussex, 222. 

Scrapers, flint, 397, 402. 

Scribe, M., 61, 66. 

Sculptures at Chew Stoke, Somerset, 178; 
English alabaster, 58-67. 

Sea Mills, tile found at, 38. 

Seaby, W., 251. 

Seals, 8; chancery of bishop of Durham, 
289-91; Irish, 382; of Edward Gibbon 
and the Earl of Sheffield, 406-7, 408-9; 
of Henry V, 382-90; stamp, 8; steel, 409. 

Seamer Moor, Yorkshire, hoard of flint 
axes from, 283. 

Segar, Sir William, 408. 

Seignorial Administration in England, by 
N. Denholm-Young, reviewed, 417 
-18. 

Senatne un Maksla, reviewed, 442-3. 

Senhouse, Prior Simon, tomb of, 291. 

Senhouse, William, Bishop of Durham, 
290; chancery seal of, 289-91; shield of 
arms of, 291. 

Sergeants of the Peace in Medieval England 
and Wales, The, by R. Stewart-Brown, 
reviewed, 295-6. 

Service-books, medieval, 180-2. 

Seton-Williams, V., The Excavations at 
Erimi, 1933-5, by P. Dikaios, with 
chapters by E. M. Guest and .. ., re- 
viewed, 426-8. 

Sextus Calpurnius Agricola, 173. 

Shackles, iron, 176. 

Shale bracelets, 354; finger-ring, 354. 

Shakespeare, William, Lowe's Labour's 
Lost, 179. 

Sharp, W. J., 154. 

Shaw, W. A., ed. Three Inventories of the 
Years 1542, 1547, and 1549-50 of Pic- 
tures in the Collections of Henry VIII and 
Edward VI, reviewed, 416-17. 

Sheep remains, 68. 

Sheepen Farm, Colchester, pottery from, 
264-5, 264 n. 2, 270. 

Sheffield, John Baker Holroyd, Earl of, 
409; desk seal of, 406, 408-9. 

Shefford, Bedfordshire, plate from, 275. 

Sheldons, The, being some account of the 
Sheldon Family of Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire, by E. A. B. Barnard, re- 
viewed, 302. 

Sheppard, T., 68. 

Shetelig, Dr., and Flambard’s crosier and 
nielloed silver mounts, 238. 

Shifford, sword from near, 256. 
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Shotton, F. W., 414; on a bucket-urn from 
Baginton, 414. 

Sickle-blade, flint, 279. 

Sickle-flint, 278-9. 

Sickles, iron, 175. 

Side-scraper, Levallois, 55-7. 

Silchester, horse-model from, 131; pottery 
from, 266, 276. 

Sillem, Rosamund, ed. Some Sessions of the 
Peace in Lincolnshire, 1360-75, reviewed, 
415-16. 

Silver crozier, 236-40; mounts, 238, 239; 
seal, 406-7; votive tablets, 396. 

Simms, R. S., “Pewter Vessel from Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch Castle’, 178-80. 

Simpson, F. G., 173. 

Simpson, Rev. Fred Stanley Wood, 325, 
326. 

Sitzungsberichte der Gelehrten Estnischen 
Gesellschaft, reviewed, 439. 

Skara Brae, Orkney, settlement at, 402, 403. 

Skeletons at Brough, East Yorkshire, 68; 
at Kempston, 284-5. 

Skilbeck, C. O., 326. 

Slabs, stone, 356. 

Slave-collar, iron, 174, 175-6. 

Slave-irons, Iron Age, 176. 

Sling-bolts, clay, 8, 8 7. 1. 

Sloden, Old, Hampshire, pottery and kilns 
at, 115, 117, 122, 124, 126. 

Smallcombe, W. A., 251. 

Smith, Reginald A., 279 2. 5, 283, 337; 
410, 414; and a Roman linch-pin, 176; 
and dragonesque brooches, 146; on re- 
chipped axes, 282. 

Smith, Sidney, and Syrian tablets, 5. 

Smith, Worthington G., 285. 

Société Fersiaise, Bulletin Annuel, reviewed, 
312-13. 

Society of Antiquaries: Anniversary 
Address, 225-35, 337; Auditors, ap- 
pointment of, 223, report of, 326; 
Council, report of the, 327-37; excava- 
tions by, 226-7, 230, 325, 326, 3273 gifts 
to, other than books, 291-2, 325, 331, 
409-10; Gold Medal presented by, 234-5, 
337; library, the, 327, gifts to, 327-31; 
miscellaneous, 331, 392; obituaries, 
331-7; officers, election of, 337, 
451; proceedings, 109, 222-3, 325-37, 
451; publications, 327; research, 327; 
Treasurer, vote of thanks to the, 326. 

Society of Friends of Dunblane Cathedral, 
reviewed, 208. 

Socketed axe, 8, 340; spear-head, 5. 

Solutré, Early, blades, 258-61; man, 258. 

Some Sessions of the Peace in Lincolnshire, 
ed. by Rosamund Sillem, reviewed, 
415-16. 
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Somerset, beaker from, 172. 

Somerville, R., 387 2. 1. 

South Down, flint-mines, 282. 

South-Eastern Naturalist, The, reviewed, 
310. 

South Shields, brooch from, 147, 152, 
rs3 

Southam, J. G., 68. 

Spear-heads, bronze, 340; iron, 237-8, 
242. 

Speculum, reviewed, 210, 313, 438. 

Sperling, Charles Frederick Denne, death 
of, 332. 

Spine-beakers, pottery, 35. 

Spon, Charles, Walter G. Bell, F. Cottrill, 
and, London Wall through eighteen cen- 
turies, reviewed, 90-1. 

Sprockhoff, Dr. E., and the dates of bronze 
swords, 186. 

Squilbeck, Jean, ‘Quelques Sculptures 
anglaises d’albatre conservées en Bel- 
gique’, 58-67. 

Staff, wooden, 393-6. 

Staff-head, bronze, 184-5. 

Stafford, sixth Baron, 142. 

Stained-glass window, 142, 144-5. 

Stamps, pottery, 270, 275, 276. 

Stanfordbury, Bedfordshire, pottery from, 
275. 

Stanton Moor, dagger from, 165. 

Starkey, John Leslie, 231; obituary of, 332, 
335-6. 

Statuary, Romano-Celtic, 391-6. 

Statues, alabaster, 63, 65-7. 

Statuette, bronze, 132. 

Steatite carvings, 12-13; twirl-pin, 12. 

Steel seal, 409. : 

Steer, K. A., excavations made by, 173, 
174; on the defences of the Roman town 
of Isurium Brigantum, 326. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, 231. 

Steinberg, S. H., ‘A Portrait of Beatrix of 
Falkenburg’, 142-5. 

Stenild, Jutland, sickle-blade from, 279. 

Stephens, William Edgar, 325, 326. 

Stephenson, Mill, obituary of, 332, 336. 

Stevens, Frank, 135-6. 

Stevens, Dr. Joseph, excavation diary of, 
a7. 

Stewart-Brown, R., The Sergeants of the 
Peace in Medieval England and Wales, 
reviewed, 295-6. 

Stone objects: axes, 282, 283, 402; ball, 
402; coffin, 236; cross, 240; miscellaneous, 
356; phallic, 402; relief, 396; sculptured 
stones, 178; slabs, 356; sword, 251; work, 
medieval, 240. 

Store-jars, pottery, 4, I1, 12, 13, 16, 19, 
121, 123, 364, 373, 375: 
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Strap-ends, bronze, 380. 

Strip, bronze, 392, 393-6. 

Strong, Mrs., 331. 

Stylus, bronze, 277. 

Sudeley Castle, enamel from, 75-6. 

Sumner, Heywood, and his excavations at 
New Forest pottery sites, 114-15, 116, 
117, 118, 121-2, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 136; New Forest Pottery Sites, 114, 
116. 

Suomen Museo, reviewed, 211. 

Surrey Archaeological Collections, reviewed, 
207. . 

Sussex, hoard of flint axes from, 279, 280, 
282. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, reviewed, 
206-7. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, reviewed, 96-7, 
207, 311, 435- 

Sutherland, C. H. V., Coinage and Currency 
in Roman Britain, reviewed, 193-4. 

Sutton, Vere, 75. 

Swanscombe, flake implements and hand- 
axe from, 260-1. 

Sword-pommel, bronze, 381. 

Swords, bronze, 185-7; iron, 176, 251-73 
stone, 251. 

Syria, reviewed, 318, 445. 

Syria, North, excavations in, 1-28; pottery 
from, 4, 5-6, 7, 8-9, 10-14, 16. 

Syrian ovens, 3. 

Syro-Egypt, reviewed, 432. 


Tablets, cuneiform, from Atchana, 14, 27; 
silver votive, 396; Syrian, 5. 

Tacitus, 137, 344; Annals, 29, 29 2. 2, 30-1, 
325 32 M. 25 34, 36, 40. 

Tank, Roman, 173. 

Tanner, L. E., on Westminster Abbey, 325. 

Tatham, Rev. Canon Edward Henry 
Ralph, death of, 332. 

Taylor, Sir Andrew Thomas, death of, 
332. 

Taylor, F. Coston, vote of thanks to, 451. 

Taylor, Miss M. V., 345, 393 ”- 15 395+ 

Taylor, Thomas, death of, 332. 

Tebbutt, C. F., on the Roman Road from 
Godmanchester to Sandy, 77. 

Temples, Romano-Celtic, 391-6. 

Terra-cotta drain, 12, 13; seal, 8; tiles, 13, 
22. 

Tervueren, alabaster sculptures in the 
church at, 63. 

Tetricus, coins of, 122, 124. 

Tewin, spear-head from, 340. 

Thames, the River, hand-axe from, 260; 
swords from, 251, 253, 255, 256. 

Thealby, near Scunthorpe, bucket from, 73. 

Theatre, Roman, 138, 370, 371, 373- 
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Thetford, Norfolk, bronze mounts from, 
380-1. 

Thomas, Dr. A. H., 337. 

Thompson, Francis, 223, 325. 

Thompson, Prof. Hamilton, 291, 331. 

Thorndon, Suffolk, awl from, 249. 

Thomson, Gladys Scott, Life in a Noble 
Household, 1641-1700, reviewed, 419-20. 

Thoresby Society, reviewed, 311. 

Three Inventories of . . . Pictures in the 
Collections of Henry VIII and Edward VI, 
ed. by W. A. Shaw, reviewed, 416-17. 

Thumb-pots, pottery, 126. 

Tiles, Roman, 33, 35, 37> 385 39» 40 44- 
8; terra-cotta, 13, 22. 

Tile-stamps, Roman, 44-8. 

Timber Circle monuments, 166, 167. 

Tintirio, potter, 376. 

Todmorden, dagger from, 165. 

Toilet-box, ivory, 28. 

Tomlinson, Major Francis Wentworth, 


223; 

Tonnochy, A. B., 179; on Flambard’s 
crozier, 222; on Flambard’s finger-ring, 
222, 240-2. 

Tools, bronze, 5, 245; prehistoric metal- 
working, 243-50. 

Topsham, Roman site at, 37 7. 1. 

Torcs, 134; bronze, 248. 

Tout, T. F., The Place of the Reign of 
Edward II in English History, reviewed, 
go. 

Toutain, Jules, 396. 

Tower, Sir Reginald Thomas, 325, 326. 

Towns, Belgic, 139; Roman, 137-8, 140. 

Townson, Mr., 167. 

Tracers, 250; ‘Bronze Age metal-workers’, 
243-7. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, reviewed, 438. 

Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 97. 

Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological Society, reviewed, 433. 

Transactions of the Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire Archaeological Society, re- 
viewed, 309. 

Transactions of the Caradoc and Severn 
Valley Field Club, reviewed, 312. 

Transactions of the Cardiff Naturalists 
Society, reviewed, 208. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Anti- 
quarian Society, reviewed, 97, 312. 

Transactions of the Dartford District Anti- 
quarian Society, reviewed, 309. 

Transactions of the East Herts. Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 433. 

Transactions of the East Riding Antiquarian 

Society, reviewed, 433. 
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Transactions of the Halifax Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 434. 

Transactions of the Hawick Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 436. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, reviewed, 205-6. 

Transactions of the Hunter Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 310. 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society, reviewed, 206. 
Transactions of the Monumental Brass 
Society, reviewed, 204, 431. 

Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 
reviewed, 204. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
reviewed, 203. 

Transactions of the St. Albans and Hertford- 
shire Archaeological Society, reviewed, 434. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 310. 

Transactions of the Southend-on-Sea Anti- 
quarian Society, reviewed, 310. 

Transactions of the Thoroton Society, re- 
viewed, 435. 
Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ 
Field Club, Herefordshire, reviewed, 97. 
Traprain Law, East Lothian, brooches 
from, 146, 151, 152, 153. 

Trembarth, Mr., 403. 

Trunnion-anvils, 250; celts, 249-50. 

Tupper, Martin, 393 2. 1; and a bronze 
strip, 393; excavations at Farley Heath 
by, 391, 392; Record of Farley Heath, 
391, 392. 

Turk Tarih Kurumu, Bulletin, reviewed, 
318. 

Turton, Major Robert Bell, obituary of, 
332. 336. 

Turvey Abbey, Bedfordshire, beaker from, 
284. 

Tweedie, Michael Forbes, death of, 332. 

Twirl-pin, steatite, 12. 

Twyford, Berkshire, sword found near, 
253. 


Ulster Fournal of Archaeology, reviewed, 
gtr. 

Unguent-vase, 126. 

University of London, Institute of Archaeo- 
logy, reviewed, 431. 

Upplands Fornminnesfirenings Tidskrift, re- 
viewed, 318. 

Urnes style, the, of ornamentation on 
metal-work, 238, 239, 240. 

Urns, pottery, 4, 113, 161, 162-5, 166, 
169-71, 287; bucket-, 412-14; pedestal-, 
356s 357: 

Valens, coins of, 115, 352. 

Van Halle, collection of, 65. 
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Varley, W. J., “The Bleasdale Circle’, 154- 
68. 

Vases, clay libation-, 12-13; pottery, 4, 7, 
10, 27, 126, 162, 163. 

Vastergitlands Fornminnesférenings 
shrift, reviewed, 444-5. 

Verhandlungen der Gelehrten Estnischen 
Gesellschaft, reviewed, 439. 

Verulam, Lord, 137, 140, 141. 

Verulamium, 137-41, 266, 367; brooch 
from, 411; linch-pins from, 176-7; 
pottery from, 265, 266, 267, 270, 272, 
273» 364, 369, 371, 3733 theatre at, 370, 
371, 373- 

“‘Verulamium Again’, 137-41. 

Verulamium Excavation Committee, 140. 

Verviers, Liége, Musée de la ville, alabaster 
sculpture in, 64. 

Vespasian, 29 ”. 3, 37, 40, 433 coin of, 77. 

Vessels : bronze, 179; clay, 11; glass, 354; 
pewter, 178, 179-80; pottery, 10, 14, 27, 
36, 124, 175, 286-8, 350, 356, 357, 358, 
362, 364, 367-8, 371, 372, 373-5» 376, 
403-4, 405-6, cooking-vessels, 362, food- 
vessels, 161-2, 163, 165, 166, 167, 412; 
stone, 402. 

Victoria History of the Counties of England, 
The, Northamptonshire, ed. by L. F. 
Salzman, reviewed, 301-2. 

Victoria History of the County of Huntingdon, 
The, volume iii, ed. by William Page, 
Granville Proby, and S. Inskip Ladds, 
reviewed, 191-2. 

Victoria History of the County of Sussex, The, 
ed. by L. F. Salzman, reviewed, 89-90. 

Victorinus, coin of, 351. 

Vidler, L. A., 279. 

Vienna, ancienne collection Figdor, alabas- 
ter figure in, 66. 

Viking, Tidskrift for norron arkeologi, re- 
viewed, 215. 

Viking spear-heads, 237-8, swords, 251-7. 

Villa, Roman, 339-76. 

Viner, G. H., and the desk seal of the Earl 
of Sheffield, 409. 

Vocabularies on Syrian tablets, 5. 

Vulcan, in Celtic art, 395-6. 


Tid- 


W., H. B., reviews by, 88-9, 90, 190, 302. 

W., S. W., review by, go-1. 

Wace, Prof. A. J. B., 331; on the Sheldon 
tapestry-weavers and their work, 222. 

Waddington, Quintin, 151, 176. 

Wadmore, Beauchamp, death of, 332. 

Wagner, Anthony R., on Edward Gib- 
bon’s ancestry and arms, 407-8. 

Waldalgesheim, torcs from, 134. 

Wales, Pennine urns in, 169-71. 

Wall (Letocetum), Roman finds from, 34. 
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Walls, ‘Aqueduct’, at Corbridge, North- 
umberland, 173. 

Walpole Society, The Twenty-fifth volume of 
the, reviewed, 204. 

Walters, H. B., ‘Some Fragments of Illu- 
minated Manuscripts’, 180-2, 291. 

Waring, J. B., ed., Art Treasures of the 
United Kingdom, 54. 

Warre, Captain Annesley Tyndale, death 
of, 332. 

Warren, Edward Prioleau, obituary of, 332, 
336. 

Warren Hill, Suffolk, palaeolithic finds and 
hand-axe from, 259. 

Warren Livingstone, Messrs., 258. 

Water-jars, pottery, 118-21, 122, 127, 1293 
lid of, 129-35. 

Weapons, bronze, 5. 

Wedge, iron, 356. 

Weights, lead, 354. 

Welwyn, escutcheons from, 72-3; Roman 
house at, 350-1; Roman villa at, 339-76. 

Welwyn, the Roman villa at Lockleys : 
general, 339-42; first period, the first 
Belgic house, 342; second period, the 
second Belgic house, 342-4; third period, 
the first Roman house, 344-6; fourth 
period, the second Roman house, 346—- 
9; fifth period, the third Roman house, 
349-51; coins, 351-2; brooches, 352-4; 
miscellaneous small finds, 354-6; foreign 
stone, 356; pottery, 356-75; stratified 
Samian pottery, 375-6. 

Welwyn Garden City Company, 339. 

Wheathampstead, pottery from, 356, 357, 
360, 364. 

Wheeler, Dr. R. E. M., 337, 339; and the 
Welwyn area pottery, 364, 366, 367 7.; 
and Viking-period swords, 251, 252, 253, 
256, 257; excavations at Maiden Castle 
by, 226-7, 325, 327; ‘Verulamium 
Again’, 137-41. 

Whetstones, 356; clay iron —, 175. 

Whitby, jug from, 271. 

Whitehawk Camp, Sussex, re-chipped axes 
found at, 282. 

Whitehill, W. M., review by, 91-2. 

Whitmore, John Beach, 325. 

Whittemore, Dr. Thomas, 326. 

Wickham, A. K., 385 2. 2. 

Wiener Prihistorische Zeitschrift, reviewed, 
210. 
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Wilbury Hill, Hertfordshire, lead weight 
from, 354; strap-ends from, 380. 

William de St. Barbara, Bishop, grave of, 
236; finger-ring of, 241. 

William of Worcester and the 
Franciscan Church, 144. 

Willingham Fen, sceptres from, 72. 

Wilson, Dr. A. E., on excavations at 
Caburn, near Lewes, 325. 


Oxford 


| Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, re- 


viewed, 207, 435. 

Winchester College, 386, 388; document at, 
388-9; Great Seal of Henry V at, 382- 
9, New College Seal and, 386, 389-90. 

Winckley, Canon Sidney Thorold, obit- 
uary of, 332, 336. 

Windmill Hill, flint and Welsh stone axes 
found at, 282. 

Windows, stained-glass, 142, 144-5. 

Wise, J. R., work at New Forest Potteries 
of, 113. 

Witham, River, sword from, 256. 

Wood from Lockleys, 348, 349. 

Woodcuts, Hampshire, coins and pottery 
from, 125, 127. 

Wooden bucket, 69, 72; staff, 393-6. 

Wookey Hole, ‘lead-pigs’ from, 38. 

Woolley, Sir Leonard, 227; “Excavations at 
Tal Atchana, 1937’, 1-28. 

Wormald, F., 337. 

Wright, C. W., 262; and the Belgic and 
other pottery found at North Ferriby, 
262. 

Wright, E. V., 262. 

Wright, William, obituary of, 332, 336. 

Wroxeter, Roman occupation of, 34-5. 


Yardley, W., 412. 
Yewden Manor Farm, Hambledon, Roman 
site at, 289. 
Yiewsley, Middlesex, a Levallois side- 
scraper from the brickearth at, 55-7. 
Yorkshire, hoard of flint axes from, 279, 
283. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, reviewed, 
207, 435. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record 
Series, reviewed, 207-8. 

Young, Gerard Mackworth, 325. 


Zande, Van de, Curé, 63. 
Zeuner, Dr. F. E., Leverhulme Research 
Studentship awarded to, 292. 
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